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C ONTENTS 


OF THE DISSERTATION ON THE 


THEOLOGY of HINDOSTAN. 


T HE extenfive fubjed of the Indian Theology is 
confidered in the following' Differtation under- 
two general heads, the phyfical and fymbolical, and 
die more pure and fublime. The ancient phyfical 
theology of India is principally treated of in the former 
part of this Differtation, which is divide^ into four 
fedions; and, in the courfe of difcuffion, the Author has 
examined in what points the religion of the an¬ 
cient Indians refembled, i. That of the Scy¬ 
thians; 2. That of the ancient Persians; 3. 
That of the ancient Egyptians ; and, 4. That of 
the early Greeks. 

As the fubjed is, complex, and, confequently, as no 
very exad order of arrangement in the inveftigation of 
fuch a multitude of obfeure and abftraded topics could 
be adhered to,’ he folicits the attention of the reader to 
Vol. II. B the 
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the fubjoined epitome of its contents. *In the firft 
feftion, retrofpe&ive on the ancient religion of Scy¬ 
thia, and pointing out its analogy to that of India, the 
following points feemed to demand particular notice: 
Divine rites were 'firft celebrated, and the iublime pre¬ 
cepts of philofophy firft taught, in the facred folitude 
of groves and caverns — the caverns of Sallette and 
Elephanta, undoubtedly ftupendous fubterraneous tem¬ 
ples of the Deity — the particular rites of religion 
pra&ifed, and fciences taught, in thole caverns, re- 
ferved for confideration under the fecond general 
head — the cave of Zoroafter, of Epidetus, of Py¬ 
thagoras, and of Mohammed. — The aftonilhing ex¬ 
tent in ancient times of the confecr^ed groves of Scy¬ 
thia and of India — the idolatrous devotion pradifed in 
conlecrated groves feverely anathematifed in holy writ 
-- the fanguinary rites performed in thofe of Scythia 
— the very ancient, but not the original, religion of 
India proved to be of a fanguinary call — the Ne- 
ramedha Jug, or human facrifice— the Aswam- 
medha Jug, or horle facrifice — the Gomedha Jug, 
or facrifice of the bull — the benevolent Hindoo, and 
the bloodlels law of Brahma attempted to be excul¬ 
pated from the original guilt of thefe fanguinary rites, 
by fuppofing an interpolation of the Vedas, and a 
poffible mixture of the barbarous cuftoms of Scythia 
with thofe of India, during the early intercourfe of the 
two nations in the northern regions of Hindoftan — 
that intercourfe proved , from various circumftances, 
but particularly from the impreflive one of an ancient 
conquefl of Hindoftan' by Oguz Cawn,' and recorded 
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by Abulgazi, the Tartar hiftorian. The fubjecl con- 
fidered in a more general point of view — the proba¬ 
ble origin of all. human facrifices, that general belief 
which prevailed throughout the ancient world in the 
agency of demons, and in the frantic terrors infpired 
by superstition — a defcription, from the Afiatic 
Refearches and Mr. Holwell, of Callee, the fable 
goddefs of India, witli an accompanying engraving of 
that formidable divinity, on whofe baleful altars human 
vidtims were accuftomed to be offered.—Human 
facrifices feldom praftifed by the ancients, but in cafes 
of the greateft national emergency; as war, famine, 
pestilence, when the nobleft poffible victims were 
felected. — The various modes of devoting to death 
the miferable vidtim fpecified — particularly the more 
horrid rites ufed by the Scythians, as defcribed by 
Herodotus — decapitation, inhumation, or burning, the 
general mode adopted in India — an inftance of the 
former from the Heetopades — human facrifices 
common at the funerals of the ancient fovereigns of 
Scythia, or Tartary, and at thofe of the Indian Ra¬ 
jahs— inftances of the latter from Texeira, Anci- 
ennes Relations, Tavernier, and Orme’s Hiftorical 
Fragments. Profound veneration both of the Indians 
and Scythians for the manes of their ancestors — 
exemplified from a paffage in Herodotus, from another 
in the SaconVala, and from Mr. Wilkins’s account 
of the ceremony of the Stradha in the Heeto¬ 
pades. * 

In the fecond fcdtion, relative to the Perfians, the 
very remarkable fimilitude fubfifling in the leading 
B c principia 
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principia of the religion of Zoroaster and Brahma, 
tlie great legiflators of the Persian and Indian em¬ 
pires, is pointed out—particularly in their mutual 
belief in one supreme presiding Deity, governing 
the univerfe by inferior agents, and adored in Perfia 
under the name of Oromasdes, and, in India, under 
that of Br ah me — in the parallel powers and Gmilar 
office of the mediatorial Mithra and the preferver 
Veeshnu ■—in thofe of the malignant Ahriman and 
the dcftroying Seeva — in their account of the con- 
flifts of the good and evil Genii, or Dewtahs, con¬ 
tending for fuperiority in the creation — and in their 
kindred adoration of the Solar Orb and of Fire. 
A general view of the mythology of the Hindoos, and 
an enumeration of the deities moft confpicuous in that 
mythology. The Sun and elementary fire con- 
fidered in both countries as the moft perfeft emblems 
of Deity. Worlhip paid to the Sun, or Surya, un¬ 
der the plea of adoring Qod in that orb, whole throne 
the Perfians fuppofed to be feated in it, afferted to 
have been in ancient times nearly as general in India 
as in Perfia — proved to have been fo from a very 
great variety of paflages inferted in order, and ex- 
traded from the Vedas, the Ayeen Akbery, and 
the three principal tranfladons yet made from ancient 
Sanfcreet writings, viz. the Geeta, the Heetopades, 
and the Sacqntala — the fed of the* fun-worlhip- 
pers at this day called Saura — the account given, by 
Philoftratus, of a moft fuperb temjile to the Sun — 
another from the Ayeen Akbery. — The Indian my- 
fterious triliceral word aum the fame with the Egypti- 
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an om, and both ufed to fignify the Tolar fire. — Fire- 
temples mentioned in the fame book to have flou- 
rilhed at Benares, Rai-Jird, and other places, in the 
time of the fecond Boodh, about a thoufand years be¬ 
fore Chrift.— The Moon, or Chandra, a male 
deity in Hindoftan — that very Angular circumftance 
atdduced in proof that India has not borrowed her my- 
' thology from Egypt, where the Moon was a female 
divinity, adored under the name of Isis, and whence 
the Greeks had their horned goddefs Io. — The In¬ 
dian Chandra drawn by antelopes — a rabbit his 
fymbol, as the cat was of the Moon in Egypt, for a 
curious philofophical reafon adduced from Plutarch.— 
Fountains facred to the Moon in India—no lefs 
than 360 fountains confecrated to that orb at Kehrow, 
in Cafhmeer — a circumftance pointed out as exceed¬ 
ingly remarkable, being the number of the days of the 
anciept year. — The two fupreme rajah families of 
Hindoftan denominated Surya-bans ahd Chandra- 
bans, or children of the fun and moon. — The ele¬ 
ments perfonified and venerated under various names 
— Agnee— Varuna-pavan— Creeshna, the In¬ 
dian Apollo — Carticeya, die Indian Mars — 
Lachsmee, the Indian Ceres — Seraswati, the In¬ 
dian Minerva— Cama> the Indian god of love — 
Bhavani, the Indian Venus, &c. &c. — From, adoring 
God in the lun, the Orientals proceeded by degrees 
to worfhip the planetary train — that worfhip pro¬ 
moted by their general cultivation of the fcience of 
aftronomy. — An enlarged view taken of the ancient 
Sabian superstition — its rapid progrefs over all 
B 3 the 
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the Eaft—ftigmatized in Job and* the prophetic 
writings. — The rife and progrefs of aftronotny in 
Afia — purfued with uncommon ardour in India— 
remains of ftupcndous aftronomical inftruments at the 
obfervatory of Benares and other places. — The In¬ 
dians believed the ftars to be exactly what the Phoeni¬ 
cians imagined their zophesamin to be, animated 
in tel li gen c es — of the former, evidence adduced 
from the Ayeen Akbery ; of the latter, proof brought 
from Bifoop Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho. — Their 
greateft princes, legiflators, and heroes, confequently 
exalted to the foies —- reprefentative images formed of 
them — thofe images by degrees adored inhead of 
their originals. — Various animals, as their refpedtive 
fymbols, affigned to them by luperftition — thofe ani¬ 
mals venerated in their turn. — A retrofpe&ive furvey 
of the deities and fymbols of Egypt, and a foort pa¬ 
rallel, preparatory to one more extended, of thofe 
deities, and their fymbols, with the Indian divinities 
and fymbols. — The bull of Osiris — the bull of 
Seeva. •—Serpents facred in both countries — the 
eagle of Jove — the Garuda, or eagle of Veeshnu. 
—That furvey extended to the temples of either 
country — the fimilitude aftonifoing, but refervcd for 
full examination after the caverns of Salfette and 
Elephanta fhall have been defcribed. — The ftu- 
pendous myfteries. of fuperftition pradlffed in them 
attempted to be inveftigated, and the profound arcana 
taught in them unfolded. — The Aflthor enters upon 
that talk, hitherto unaccomplilhed, and even unat¬ 
tempted, by the greateft Indian Icholars and the moft 
celebrated 
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celebrated Afiatic travellers, with diffidence, blended 
with firmnefs, refulting from long and elaborate in- 
veftigadon into fuch books of antiquity as treat of 
caverns, and fuch modern publications as bell de- 
feribe the grottoes of Egypt, the, rocky subter¬ 
raneous fhrines of Mithra, and the particular ca¬ 
verns in queftion. — The authors, in this part, more 
immediately confulted, are Porphyry, in his very curi¬ 
ous and beautiful treatife de Antro Nympharum ; 
Mr. Norden’s Account, and elegant engravings, of the 
Egyptian Antiquities ; and Montfaucon and Dr. 
Hyde on the Mithratic Caves, Rites, and Sym¬ 
bols. — Convinced that the myftery, confidered by 
M. Anquetil Du Perron and M. Niebuhr as in- 
fcrutable, w&s only to' be folved by .a ftill clofer exami¬ 
nation of the principles of the Zend and the Vedas, 
by means of Dr. Hyde and Sir William Jones, he . 
attempts to inveftigate ftill deeper thofe facred de- 
pofttories of either religion. — He enters with fome . 
minutenefs into the hiftory of Zoroafter, the reform¬ 
er, not the inventor, of the Magian religion; he 
traces his “ fecret footfteps,” and thofe of Darius 
Hyftafpes, his royal patron, to the “ woody foli- 
tudes” (as they are exprefsly called by Ammianus 
Marcellinus) of the venerable Brachmans in “ Up¬ 
per India,” moft probably the mountains of Nau- 
-gracut, ancj, again following the reformer back to 
Perfia, after having been inftru&ed in the moft pro¬ 
found and myfteriqus rites praftifed in their confecrated 
caverns, attentively marks, his motions, and obferves 
his imitative conduct. From the invaluable treatife 
B 4 of 
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of Porphyry above-mentioned, the au t!am is enabled 
to del tribe the particular ornaments of that lonely 
cave to which he afterwards retired in Media, ««die 
aftronomical fymbols, and other mathematical ap¬ 
paratus,” with which it was decorated; and, from his 
reviving, throughout Perfia and Media, the venera¬ 
tion for fire, as well as his erefting the ftupendous 
fire-temple at Balk, the author forms ehefe eon- 
clufions which are fubmitted to the reader Ml die pages 
more immediately following. — The author fupports 
his deductions, by a very curious paflage, given at 
large by Origen, from Celfus, one of the moft learned 
phiiofophers among the ancients, concerning the seven 
gates, emblematical of the seven planets, erected 
in the Mithratic caverns, through which the fyde- 
real Metempfychofis was performed; and contrails 
that paflage with others cited from the Ayeen Akbery, 
in proof that there actually did exift, even fo late as 
in Abul Fazil’s time, among the rocky mountains 
in Upper Hindoftan, excavations the moft nume¬ 
rous and prodigious, and carved idols of the moft 
aftonifliing fabrication. *' 

A general view is now taken of the fculptured 
imagery in the caverns of Elephanta, in which are 
exhibited, as well the fubftance of all the preceding 
deferiptions, as the reipedtive hypothecs formed from 
the furvey of them by Freneh and Englifli travellers. 
— Thole of Niebuhr by far die moft correct and 
fatisfa&ory — a more particular dffctipuon of the 
Elephanta Pagoda; its ftyle of architecture, dimen¬ 
sions, ornaments, recedes, cifterns for the water of 
* purification. 
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purification. Zee. &e.-—The ftupendous figure of the 
grand Indian triad of Deity, Brahma, Veeshnu, 
and Seeva, minutely deferibed, and illuftrated by an 
accurate engraving. — The other more remarkable 
ftatues fucceffively delineated. — Both the figures and 
their ornamental lymbols plainly allufive to the theo¬ 
logical notions at this day prevalent among the Hin-* 
dots. — The Hindoo nation divided into innumerable 
fefiis, but ultimately branched forth into two principal 
oases, that of Veeshnu and that of Mahadeo, or 
Seeva, i. e. the worfhippers of the Deity, in his 
preferring and his defraying capacity. — The fyftem 
of religion profeffed by the former, throughout this 
Difiertation, reprefented as the primitive, mild, bene¬ 
volent, fyftem of theology, originally eftablilhed in 
Hindoftan. — That profeffed by the latter full of 
terror, and productive of the moft licentious practices. 

— The indecent worfhlp of Seeva, his rites and 
fymbols deferibed with as much delicacy as poffible, 
confidently with perfpicuity . The Ling am fimilar to 
the Phallus of the Greeks and the Priapus of the 
Romans. — The lacred recefs, or Sacellum, of Seeva. 

— An extended furvey of that curious but degrading 
fuperftition. — The Lingam an emblem, in India, of 
the creative power — allotted, as a fymbol to Seeva, 
the destructive power, upon that philofophical 
principal of the Brahmins, that “ to dejiroy is only to 
generate and re-produce in another way.” 

The author now, enters on the third feffion, con¬ 
taining the parallel of the Indian and Egyptian 
fyftems of theology, in which that bafe fpecies of 
worlhip 
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worlhip forms the firft diftinguifhing feature.— A 
defcription of the origin of Phallic worfhip in Egypt, 
from Diodorus Siculus. —An inftance exhibited, from 
Athenasus, of the fplendour difplayed at a Phallic fefti- 
val, celebrated in Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The fame with that of Baal-Peor in Scripture.— 
The Greeks bombed and infamoufly refined upon it 
in their orgies of Bacchus. — The remarkable fimi- 
Etude of a fa£t recorded in a prophane writer, relative 
to die introduction of the Phaluca at Athene, and 
a circumftance related in Scripture, in regard to the 
Philiftines, who had captured and profaned the ark of 
God. — The former hiftory in the profane writer no 
forgery from die. latter, as afierted by Patrick and 
Bochart; but the mode of punifhment and propitia¬ 
tion agreeable to the ufage of Eaftern countries. — 
Bemonftrated to be fo by a pafiage in Tavernier’s 
Voyages in India; and another in the Sketches of 
Mr. Crauford. — The author apologizes for going fo 
largely into fo difagreeable a fubjedt; but affirms, 
that, without the explanation, the Indian fyftem of 
rheology, of which it engrofies fo large a portion, 
would be utterly uninteliigible. — He concludes it for 
the prefent, fince the enormities promoted by the 
doCtrine mult be noticed in a fucceeding part of the 
Difiertation, by difplaying its atrocioufiiefs; and refers 
back, for the genuine origin of fuch nefarious rites, 
to the principles and practices of that vitiated fon 
of Noah, the earlieft idolater of, the poft-diluvian 
world, who led the firft colony from Chaldjca to the 
banks of the Nile. — That the moft venerated idols. 

of 
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of India are the attributes of God perfonified, or 
rajahs exalted, by their piety or bravery, to the 
rank of divinities, muft be evident, from the general 
view of this Pantheon of India; fince fuperior power 
could not be difplayed in hieroglyphic reprefentation 
more forcibly, than by a figure with numerous hands , 
nor excelling wifdom more aptly delineated than by 
a circle of heads ; fince the radiated crown of glory 
naturally points out the divinity of the poflefior; and 
the ferpent, from his great vigour and revirefcence, is 
equally in Egypt and in India the known emblem of 
Deity. 

The Author, continuing the parallel between the 
theology of India and Egypt, proceeds to examine 
the more numerous, and fcarcely lefs aftonifliing, ex¬ 
cavations and hieroglyphic lculptures of Canarah, 
in the ifland of Salfette — the moft. authentic accounts 
of them, thofe inferted in the feventh volume of the 
Archsologia, and in the preliminary difcourfe to Mr. 
Anquetil’s Zend-Avefta — The ifland itfelf and the 
external appearance of the caverns defcribed—The 
rocks themfelves, in which they are hewn, bear 
ftrong marks of calcination — Afierted by M. An- 
quetil to be hewn by the chiflel into a pyramidal 
form — Pyramids fo conftrufted to refemble the figure 
of a flame of fire — The external figure adduced as 
probable proof* of the ancient internal worlhip — The 
caverns of Canarah, from their appearance, deno¬ 
minated by the natives "the city of Canarah” — A 
general defcription of the caverns — The eminences 
of the rocks probably ufed by the Brahmins as 
obfervatories 
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obfcrvatories ~ The architecture eonfidefed — This 
pagoda, from its height, and from its asched roof, far 
more magnificent than that of Elephants — The 
tanks for ablution numerous, and the temple of Seeva, 
with the Phallus, every where difcemibleVifible 
recedes for the lamps that, probably, were kept con¬ 
tinually burning — The aftonifhing height of the 
cheat altar, and magnitude of the colofial ftatues 

— An attempt to difpiay, in animated language, the 
ftupendous magnificence and fplendour of the Mith- 
ratic worfhip — The origin of hieroglyphics — The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt compared with thole of India 

— The figns of the Indian zodiac ftill vifible on the 
cornices of the cavem-pagodas •— The great fnni- 
larity, in many points, between the Indians and 
Chinese — The primeval legiflator and, probably, 
die people of either country originally the fame — 
A Mithratic grotto difeovered in Egypt, and 
defertbed by M. Savary — A remarkable defeription, 
in Ezekiel, of a cavern, fuppofed by the author to be 
Mithratic — or rather the mystic cell of Osiris — 
Ofiris only the African appellative of Mithra — A 
defeription of the Mensa Isiaca, or Bembine table, 
and the hieroglyphics engraved upon it — compared 
with thofe in Sallette and Elephanta. 

After taking an extenfive furvey of the growth, 
progrefs, and extinction, of the Mithfatic devotion, 
the author proceeds to examine the moral and philo- 
lophical doCtrines taught by the Brahmans in their 
cavern recedes — which immediately leads to the 
fourth feCtion on the phyfical and fymbolical worlhip 

of 
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of India, aid introduces the parallel of the Indian and 
Greek theology. — The Metempfychofis the moft 
diftinguifhed of thofe do&rines — falfely afcribed to 
Pythagoras — originated in India, and firlt promulged 
in the Geeta of Vyasa, the Plato of India, many 
centuries before the birth of Pythagoras — extracts 
from the Geeta in proof of that ■ aflertion — various 
pafiages in the Sacontala and the Heetopades, 
ftrongly corroborative of it, exhibited in order. — 
The do&rine of the Metempfychofis, or the notion of 
this life being a probationary ftate, productive in 
India of the moft excruciating and horrible penances, 
in order by thofe penances to obtain moksh, or fu- 
preme happinefs —A defcription of a Yogee, in the 
a< 5 t of penance, from the Sacontala — v The fupreme 
happincls of Brahme a ftate of divine abforption. — 
The doCtrine of degenerate fpirits migrating through 
various boobuns, or fpheres, and through animal 
bodies, to be traced to feme corrupted tradition of 
die fallen angels—The Eleusinian mysteries of 
Greece, as defcribed by Jambiicus and Proclus, and 
detailed by Warburton in the Divine Legation, com¬ 
pared with the myfterious rites pradtifed in the caverns 
of India — The genuine theology of India purer in 
its principles than any other profefled in the world, 
except the Chriftian—juftly ftated to be fo by Mr. 
Hallings,' in »his elegant letter to Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, prefixed to the Geeta — Some moft fublime 
pafiages produced* in proof, from that Epifode and 
from a tranfiation of the Bhagavat, by Sir William 
Jones — Certain pafiages in Scripture furprifingly 
confcnant 
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confonant to thefe extracts — Whether tfefe ©jght be 
derived from any pofiible connexion with the He¬ 
brews ? — The fadf itfelf, of any general intercourfe 
between the two nations, denied — and the aflertions 
ofPoftellus, Dr. Hyde, and others, deriving Brahma 
from Abraham, confuted — Hamilton’s account of 
a Jew colony at Cranganore, on the coaft of Malabar, 
detailed and confidered — poffibly the remains of the 
ten tribes — The Vedas, however, written at a 
period far more ancient than that dilperfion, and 
confequendy the primitive uncorrupted, religion of 
Brahma could only be derived to them from Noah, 
the Menu of the Sanfcreet theologians, or elfe from 
his more immediate defendants of the righteous line 
of Shem, who firft fettled in India. 

The' author returns to the parallel of the myste¬ 
ries of India and Greece. — However pure the 
primeval theology of India, like all the fyftems of 
religion pradbiled in every nation of the ancient 
world, it gradually declined in its purity, through 
the venality, fervility, or ambition, of fucceflive 
priefts— Its progrefs in degeneracy traced from the 
age of Vvasa to the prefent day — The firft cauie 
of that, degeneracy ftated to be the fymbolizing of 
the attributes of the Deity — in the veneration 
paid to brave and pious Rajahs deceafed, efpecially 
to thofe in whom the great Indian deity Veefhnu be¬ 
came incarnate —• exemplified in the three Ramas — 
But, as the amiable attributes of God were perfoni- 
fxed and venerated by the Indians, fo was that timid 
race induced, by terror, to deify the evil daemons, 
and 
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and thrfr borrills attributes ■ — The walls of Ele- 
phanta and Salsette crowded with images al- 
lufive to the majeftic attributes of God and the mag¬ 
nified •virtues of men — The whole train of falfe 
deities likewifc introduced into the Grecian myfteries 
— The caverns of Elephanta and Salfette formed 
with dark ailes and winding pailages, exactly refem- 
bling thofe in the temple of Ceres at Eleufis — The 
Phallus of Bacchus and the Lingam of Ma- 
hadeo principal objefts in the myftic lhews — The 
enormities confequent of the former grofs fyftem of 
worship in Greece and Rome, and of the latter in 
India, depifted — The former from Herodotus and 
Livy; the latter from Renaudot and Tavernier — 
The proftitutions at the temple of the Dea Syria in 
honour of Mylitta, fimilar to thofe of the women 
of the idol in the pagodas of India — particular ac¬ 
count of the education and accomplifhments of the 
latter — The furrounding horrors. that enveloped the 
aspirant, and the final raptures that attended ini¬ 
tiation, deferibed from Apuleius, Dion Chiy- 
foftome, and Plato — Some curious particulars, re¬ 
lated by Meursius, in regard to the numerous ab¬ 
lutions in the Grecian myfteries, compared with 
thofe recounted in the Ayeen Akbery, as necefiary 
to be undergone by the Brahme charee, or Brah¬ 
min of the firft degree — Mr. Bryant’s aflertion, 
that the rites of Isis and Osiris were originally infti- 
tuted in memory o? the deluge; confidered and cor¬ 
roborated, by the fimilar rites of .the Brahmins— 
The Author pledges himfelf to prove, that there are 
Sanfcreet 
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Sanfcreet records of a general de&uge lK*$findofhn 
— The account of the Grecian mysteries concluded, 
with an enumeration of other parallel circumftances 
that took place in the celebration of thpfe in India. 

This chapter concludes with an exeenfive inquiry 
into that difputed topic, who were the fabricators of 
the caverns of Salsette and Elephanta ?—Whether 
the Egyptians? —'The fubterraneous grottoes and 
caverns of the Thebais, with their feulptures, de- 
feribed from Pococke, Greaves, Norden, and Sa- 
vary—Whether the /Ethiopians ? —An account from 
Ludolphus of the ./Ethiopian rock-temples, and their 
feulptures—A curiotis paliage apparently corrobora- 
rive of the latter hypothefis from the ArchjColog!a 
«— Another remarkable paffage adduced from Ezekiel, 
in proof that images refembling thofe in the Indian 
caverns, decked with fimilar ornaments, and painted 
with vermilion, were in the moft ancient periods 
adored in Chaldea — the whole, confequently, relics 
of the ancient prevailing Sabian superstition, or 
worship of the host of heaven, and fabricated 
by the ancient Cuthites. 

The author, in -the third volume, emerging from 
the gloom of subterraneous pagodas, introduces his 
readers into the fplendid temples that adorn the fur- 
face of Hinttaftan—their height, extent, and the 
magnitude of the ftones with which they are built, 
ftupendous — inftanced in the magnificent portico of 
Chillambrum, and the circumference of the walls 
of SerIncham. — The moft ancient pagodas erefted 
in the form of pyrariiids, with only one door — and 
illuminated 
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illuminated by lamps kept conftantly burning—pro¬ 
perly compared by Mandelslo to caves. — The 
more modern pagodas ereCted in a better ftyle of ar¬ 
chitecture, and richly decorated within with gildings, 
carved work, and painting -- without, entirely covered 
with fculptured animals. — The five mod venerated 
pagodas of India, viz. that of Jaggernaut — that 
of Benares —that ofMATTRA— that of Tripetty 
— and thatofSERiNGHAM,—fucceffively and minutely 
defcribed from Tavernier and others.—An affecting 
ftory relative to the firft defilement of Seringham by 
European armies.—.The dmazing revenues which 
thefe and other pagodas anciently enjoyed — 40,000 
fouls fupported by the revenues of Seringham alone. 

•— A more accurate furvey of their internal fculptures, 
and a defcription of the monftrous idols adored in 
them. —Egypt and India feem to have affembled 
in thefe pagodas the animals deemed more peculiarly 
facred in each country — as, for inftance, the Mem¬ 
phian bull — the ram, facred,to Jupiter — and 
the goat, to Pan — are feen blended with the ape 
of Rama — the rhinoceros — and the elephant. 

An extenfive difquifition is now entered into on 
that difputed point, whether India or Egypt were the 
elder empire; and which nation firft imparted its rites 
of fuperftition to the other? — The opinion of Kir- 
cher, relative to die fettling in India of the Egyptian 
pricfts, driven from their country by the ravages of 
Cambyses, firft ccnfidered.—The opinion of K/Emp- 
eer, in regard to the great Indian faint Buddha 
Sakia, (in other words, the god Boodh) —the 

Vol. II, C opinion 
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opinion of both thofe antiquarians highly prbbafefe, and 
apparently fupported by that of Sir W. Jo web, given 
in the Afiatic Refearchcs, on the fubjedf Opf feooDH — 
and on the great refemblance fubfifting b&th in the 
name and the worfhip of the Egyptian Isis ahd Osiris 
and the Indian Eswara and Isa. — The refok of Sir 
William’s inquiry concerning a colony of priefts fup- 
pofed to have fettled at Tirhoot, in Norch Bahar 
■— on the whole, favourable to fuch a fuppofition. — 
Mr. Chambers^ account of the ruins of Mavahpuram 
-—of the Sommonacodom, or ftone-deity of the 
Siamese — and of the fuperftition of -Boodh.— Addi¬ 
tional evidence of an early and familiar intercourfe fub¬ 
fifting between the Egyptians and Indians ad¬ 
duced.—The ftrufture of their temples fimilar in 
point of maffy folidity, magnitude, and extent. —- A 
curfory comparifon of a few of the principal ftruftures 
. of each country, preparatory to a more extenfive pa¬ 
rallel. — Some ftriking circumftances of national re¬ 
femblance enumerated! as, firft, in their mutual vene¬ 
ration of the facred lotos. — A defeription of that 
flower from Herodotus, and a late traveller, M. Sa- 
vary. — Secondly, in their early cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. —Thirdly, in their ancient, and once 
univerfal, diet, having confifted of vegetables. —- 
Fourthly, in their mutual poflefllng a sacred sacer¬ 
dotal language, called in India the'DEviNAGARi. 
:— Fifthly, in the divifion of the people into tribes, 
or casts. — Sixthly, in the numerous ablutions 
pra&ifed by both people. — And, finally, in their uni¬ 
verfal reverence of the cow and the serpent.— ■ 
The 
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The temples of Egypt, and their fymbolical decora¬ 
tions, largely defcribed from the njoft authentic and 
recent travellers. 

The Author, in the fourth and fifth volumes, in- 
veftigates the more pure and sublime Theology of 
India, defcended traditionally down to them from the 
venerable patriarchs, of which the following are the 
principal outlines: —A revelation was vouchfafed 
by his Creator to man, in a ftate of innocence in Pa- 
radife, concerning his nature, his will, and of the mode 
by which he would be worfhipped. — The Deity not a 
folitary, occult, and inacceffible, being, but perpetually, 
prefent with his creatures, and in all his works.—The 
ancient do&rine of ‘divine emanations adduced in 
proof of this afiertion—that do&rine, the probable 
fource of all idolatry, fince it was God himfelf that 
was firji adored in the Sun, the Fire, and other ele¬ 
ments'—remains of this purer primitive theology re¬ 
markably apparent amidft a thoufand fuperftitions in 
India.—General divifion of the Hindoos into four 
grand tribes, or calls —the tribe of Brahma —the 
tribe of Kehtree — the tribe of BrqE — the tribe of 
Sooder — the pure doctrines of Vyafa contained in. 
the Vedas.—i-The Brahmins alone permitted to read 
the Vedas —- thofe Vedas explained to have been ori¬ 
ginally only three, and denominated the Reig Veda— 
the Yajush Veda—and the Saman Veda.—All three 
comprized under , the name Rigyajuhsama — and 
the fourth, or Atharva Veda, proved from internal, 
evidence to be for more modern.—-The Englilb, more 
than any other European nations, have contributed to 
C 2 remove 
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remove, the veil that anciently obfcured dk© genuine 
religion of Brahma, inculcated in ths .V«dss, the 
Geeta, and other Sanfcreet theological {readies. —- 
An attempt of the Emperor Akber tq psastrate that 
veil.—The affeCting ftory of Fatal, and fe Brahmin 
preceptor. —- An account of the Sanfcreet language, ex¬ 
tracted from Sir William Jones and Mr. Halhed. — 
The Author next enters upon the dtfcuffion of the 
Pagan Triads qf Deity, and particularly of the 
character and functions of Brahma, Vbjbshmu, and 
Si eva, the grand Indian tfiad, of whom m accurate 
engraving forms the frondfpiece of thefe volumes. ■—> 
Any companion of the Indian and Chriitian Trinity 
an infult to the latter j from the Shroenfe difparity of 
the refpeCtive characters.*™-An extenfive furvey is 
now taken of the doCtrine of the Christian Tri¬ 
nity.— That doCtrine delivered down from the an¬ 
cient Patriarchs, and diSided oyer the Eafc, during 
the migration and diiperhon of their Hebrew pofte- 
rity — demonitrated to be plainly revealed in the Old 
Teftament, and to have been believed and taught by 
the Jewish Rabbi, long previous to the birth of 
Plato and the coming erf Christ. — • The true ori¬ 
gin of that rancour and contempt with which the 
Jews are inflamed agakrft the Messiah unfolded.— 
Some objections, urged by fceptkal opponents againft 
the Trinity, anfwered. —The JeWs pay lefs de¬ 
ference to the written than to the oral law, which 
they aflert to have been delivered to Moles on Sinai. 
.—An hiftorical account of the celebrated code of 
Jewifli traditions collected by Rabbi Judah, the 
holy. 
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Holy, and called the Misna. —Of the WVo Tai> 
mud's of Jerusalem and Sabylon — and of the two 
TAR'CtiMs of Onkelos and JoNa t ha N . — The for¬ 
mer Tab gum the moft concife and pure paraphraifc 
— the latter mote diffufe, and fuppofed to have bed! 
interpolated. —A progfeffive view taken of the pal- 
fages in Scripture, eftablilhirig feme a plurality* 
and others fo exprefs upon the personal agency 
and divine ATTRiBuTfes of the Mimra, or Logos- 
and the RuaOh Hakkodesh* or Holy Spirit, as 
plainly to evince a Trinity of divine hypostases 
lubfiftirig in the Godhead. —The preceding quota¬ 
tions illuftrated, in regard to the Old Teftament, by 
a variety of extradts from the Targums, and’corro¬ 
borated, in regard do' the New, by ah exhibition of 
fimilar fentiments and pafiages in the writings of 
Philo-Jud^eus, Josephus, and Others. — The lym- 
bols of the Jews illuftrative of this dodtrine confideredi 
but particularly the GheRuBIm —with an engraving 
of the Cherubim. —^The fendments of the ancient 
Rabbies exhibited. — The manner in which the High- 
Prieft gave his folemn benediction to the people de- 
lcribed, and the form in which he difpofed his fingers 
reprefented by an engraving, copied from Athanafius 
Kircher.—The mode in which they defignated the 
incommunicable name of Jehovah, viz. by three 
Jods and a circle, emblematical of a Trinity in 
Unity — that fymbol exhibited. — In the ancient myf- 
tical character fuppofed, like the Devinagari cha- 
radter of India, to have been revealed by angels, the 
Jod, the firft initial letter of that name, accompanied 
C 3 with 
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with a triangle — very remarkable, becaufe, ac¬ 
cording to Kircher, the Egyptian fymbol of the 
Deity, or numen triplex, was a tr!an6le. —The 
three perfons in the divine essence compared, by 
thofe Rabbies, to the three collateral branches of the 
Hebrew letter Schin. — That letter therefore confpi- 
cuoufly engraved on the ancient Phylactery, which 
the Jews, according to the divine command, wore on 
the head. — Engravings, difplaying thefe various fym- 
bols, in the courfe of the inquiry, prefented to the 
reader. — An account of the famous book of Zohar, 
and of the Sephir Jetzirah, or book of Abraham. 
— A review of the Pagan Trinities. —The Ora¬ 
cles of Zoroaster confidered—-contain internal evi¬ 
dence that they are not wholly fpurious — that affec¬ 
tion proved in a fhort comparifon of die theoretic 
lyftem of theology laid down in thofe oracles, and the 
practical worfhip of the Chaldeans, Perfians, and In¬ 
dians.—-The three principles mentioned in the 
Zoroaftrian or Chaldaic Oracles, the moft early cor¬ 
ruption of the doftrine of the Hebrew Trinity. — The 
Perfian Triad of Deity, Oromasdes, Mithras, Ari- 
manius; or, rather, the three-fold power of the God 
Mithra, thence called Triplasios, to be referred to 
the fame origin. — The remains of this doftrine re- 
} markably apparent in India, not only in the triad 
Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva, but irf various fym- 
bolic charafters of that myftic Triad recapitulated and 
exhibited. — An account of a medil found in Siberia, 
on which is engraved the figure of the Triune God, 

. accompanied with a defcription in Tangutian charac¬ 
ters. 
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fcers, explained by Colonel Grant, and with an engra¬ 
ving of it from Parfons’s Remains of Japhet.— The 
Peruvians deferibed by Acofta as worlhipping an idol • 
denominated Tanga-Tanga, which they aflert to 
.mean One in Three and Three in One, —A ihorc 
inquiry entered into, by what channel a doftrine, fo 
improbable to have been the fabrication of mere hu¬ 
man reafon, as that of a Trinity in Unity, could be 
propagated among a nation fo remote from the He¬ 
brews as the Peruvians. — The great three-headed 
idol of Japan deferibed from Kempfer—an engra¬ 
ving of that idol from die fame author.—The Trinity 
of Egypt confidered—-reprefented by a globe, a 
wtng, and a serpent, — Its meaning inveftigated, 
and an engraving of it exhibited which was copied 
from the front of the ruins of Luxor, by Mr. Norden, 
in his Antiquities of Egypt. — An account of the 
Trinity of divine perfons, in the Hymns attributed 
to Orpheus, — The doctrines relative to a Trinity 
taught by Pythagoras, Parmenides, and Plato* 

-— A conclufive retrofped on the fubjefir, and a gene¬ 
ral recapitulation of the principal, arguments adduced 
in proof of the original pofition, that this dodtrine 
was originally revealed from heaven to the anceftors 
of the human race, known to the Hebrew patriarchs, 
and propagated, by themfelves and dieir pofterity, 
during thejr various migrations and difperfions 
throughout the world. — A fummary account of the 
opinions at prefent entertained by the Jews, relative to 
the expected advent of die Messiah.— -Calculations 
formerly made concerning that event from the courfe 

C 4 of 
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of the ftars. — Thofe calculations now fef&fshfen by 
a moll tremendous imprecation, in die that 

the bowels of the calculator may burft afeaigr. —» The 
execration, how evaded by Adarbanbl, die great 
commentator on the Pentateuch. — His ©wh extrava¬ 
gant affertions, with refpeft to the confleltetions, and 
his particular computation of the times of the MeQiah 
proved to be falle, by the event.—The tnonflrom 
conceptions of the modern Jews, relative to the great 
feaft at which the fecond Mefiiah, after the overthrow 
of the enemies of the Jews, is to entertain the whole 
aflembled race of Judah, from Abraham downwards, 
in the renovated city of Jerufalem, (according to the 
Rabbies cited by Bafnage,) with the fldh of die female 
Leviathan, falted by God from the beginning of 
time, and preferved as an exquifite reEfh for that 
banquet of his Son. — They are alio to be regaled 
with the female Behemoth, which eats the grafs of 
jooo mountains in one day, according to Pfalm 1. io. 
and with the flefh of the ftupendous lard Ziz, or 
Bariuchne, whofe extended wings obfcured the fun. 
— Wine made of the grapes of paradife, mid treafured 
in the vault of Adam, allb referved for that feaft. 
The author apologizes, and gives his reafons for men¬ 
tioning thefe rabbinical vagaries, viz. to fhew their 
perverfion of Scripture texts, and their fenfual and 
carnal notions of what is purely fpiritual} among which 
may be numbered, that moft baleful fpring of all their 
calamities, the perfuafion that the Messiah is yet 

TO COME, A MIGHTY TEMPORAL PRINCE. 


The 
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The Author now returns to the inveftigation of 
the points remaining to be confidered in the t heolo¬ 
gy of the Brahmins — According to Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, the ancient Brachmans acknowledged all their 
civil and eccleftaftical inftitutions to be derived from 
DroNYsrusw An inquiry commenced concerning the 
true Indian Bacchus — The Indians, in their re¬ 
lations to the Greeks, to flatter their conquerors, art¬ 
fully applied the adventures of their great Hero and 
God Rama to the Grecian Dionyfius — The true 
Dionyflus of antiquity afferted to be no other than 
Noah —and, probably, the firft perfon who led a 
colony to India from Armenia, after the flood, was an 
immediate defcendant of the more virtuous line of 
that patriarch, who eftablifhed the original, mild, 
and patriarchal, form of government which originally 
prevailed in India, . and of which many traces to 
this day remain — The early and acknowledged ma¬ 
turity of the fciences in India, and other perplexing 
phaenomena relative to that country, attempted to be 
accounted for, by fuppofing, with Mr. Bryant, that 
colony to have migrated, not from Shinaar, but 
from Ararat, previous to the ereftion of Babel 
and the confufion of tongues — The Cuthites 
ejefted by the vengeance of God from Shinaar, 
and, defeated by the confederated fovereigns of 
the line of SKem, invade India in various direc¬ 
tions — from the North by the pafs of Hurd war — 
and from the region^ on the weftern frontiers, called 
from them Indo-Scythia — The former eftablifhed 
themfelves on the Ganges, and formed that vaft 
Eaftern 
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Eaftem empire fo celebrated m J&arsfei^ hiftories s 
of which the city of Owdh was and 

the Hindoo god and prophet Raj^, tie, fon of 
Cush, the firft potent fovereign — the flatter founded 
the equally renowned empire of the, Weft, and, 
poffibly, the capital of that empire ..sra? either 
Hastinapoor, or Brahminabad The author 
aiTigns his reafons for adopting this hypothefis, 
which are founded on the martial and enterprizing 
character of the sons of Ham their attachment 
to the facred gloom of caverns — and the acknow¬ 
ledged flcill in architecture of that race, who erefted 
the ftupendous pyramids of Egypt — He urges that 
this hypothefis accounts for the origin of the two 
great sects of India, and their varying theology 
—for the veneration which the Indians entertain 
for Cows and serpents, the predominant fuper- 
ftition of Egypt — their adoration of the solar orb 
— dieir worihip of the phallus — arid their fangui- 
nary facrifices of men and beasts. — The Difierta- 
tions of Sir William Jones, and others, on the In¬ 
dians, very decifively point towards fome fuch hy¬ 
pothefis as this — fince they evince, that, at fome 
remote period, there has been a general convulfiori 
in the civil and religious conftitution of India — that 
a great and remarkable change has taken place in the 
manners and opinions of the Hindoos •*— and fince the 
myftery of the great battle of die Mahabbarat, in 
which fons and brothers fell in, a general and pro- 
milcuous carnage, can only be refolved by fuch a 
fuppofition — The true character of die venerable 
Brachmans 
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Brachmans of antiquity is finally delineated, and the 
fevere ttwttires are alfo enumerated, which they 
Underwent in their progrefs through the Char 
AsHERuto, or FOUR degrees of probation; tortures 
which they bore with a conftancy and with a for¬ 
titude worthy of a,more enlightened religion and 
more animating rewards. 


END OF THE INTRODUCTORY PROSPECTUS OF TFJH 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS DISCUSSED IN THE DISSER¬ 
TATION ON THE THEOLOGY OF HINDOSTAN. 




CHAP. I. 


Concerning the physical and symboli¬ 
cal Theology of the ancient Indians; 
in what Points it resembled that of 
the Scythians — that of the ancient 
Persians^—that of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians — and that of the early 
Creeps. 


SECTION I. 

Pointing out the Analogy exifling between the 
ancient Theology of India and Scythia ; par¬ 
ticularly in reJpeSl to the fuperftitious Rites 
prahlifed by both Nations in confecrated Groves 
and Caverns, and their fanguinary Sacrifices 
of Men and Beajls. 

1 AM now about to enter upon a fubjeft, 
of which the magnitude and intri¬ 
cacy fill me with awe and apprehenfion. 
Ij) the comprehenfive view which it is my 
intention 
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intention to take of this important and dis¬ 
puted topic, the Indian Theology,- £b many 
various and complicated circumftauces prefs 
for consideration, that I atp almoft .at a lofs 
from what point to commence the wide 
Survey. If a lefs degree of order and con¬ 
nexion than I could vyifli fhould appear in 
my refleXions on this head of the religious 
principles, maintained from age to age 
by the Hindoos, the reader will, I hope, can¬ 
didly impute the defeX to the obfcure, the 
ex ten live,'and complex, nature of the Sub¬ 
ject under examination. 

During the intercourfe which the ancients 
maintained with India, by means of the con- 
quefts of Alexander, and the commerce af¬ 
terwards carried on with the nations inhabit¬ 
ing the peninfula, they were able to obtain 
a partial infight into their theological infti- 
tutions, which, as far as known to them, 
have been faithfully transmitted to pofterity, 
in the writings of Herodotus, Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, Strabo, and Pliny. Some of the outlines 
which they have drawn are indeed juft and 
Striking; but the impenetrable veil, which 
the craft of the Indian as well as of the 
Egyptian priefthood had thrown over the 
more Solemn myfteries of the religion they 
profefled s 
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profeffed, precluded any very intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with its principles. Of the ge¬ 
nuine precepts and the more fublime doctrines 
of Brahma, whether confidered as a theolo- 
gift or as a legiflator, as they are now 
known to us through the Geeta and the 
Gentoo Code, the ancients were as entirely 
ignorant as even the European conquerors of 
India themfelves, to their dilgrace, continued 
till the middle of the prefent century; when 
Mr. Holwell, Mr. Dow, and, in ftill more 
recent periods. Sir William Jones, Mr. Hal- 
hed, and Mr. Wilkins, made the raoft inde¬ 
fatigable and fuccefsful efforts to inveftigate 
them. To the laborious refearches of thefe 
gentlemen is the public indebted for all the 
original knowledge of which they are now in 
poffefiion, both in regard to the true princi¬ 
ples of the theology of the Hindoos contained 
in the VeDas,* and the profound wifdom 
and equity d’ifplayed in the code of their laws. 
The lateft information, however, and that on 
which I lhall principally depend, is by far 
the moft authentic; for, to the allegorical 
fyftem which Mr. Holwell has laboured to 
eftablifh, there afe material obje&ions; and 

no 

* The four facrcd volumes of India, fo denominated from 
Veda, a S a nscrt e t root, fignifying, to know. 
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no very great ftrefs can be laid on any in¬ 
formation, relative to that religion, given in 
the prefatory diflertation of Mr. Dow, be- 
caufe a very able fcholar in Sanfcrget literature 
has proved the ingenious writer’s palpable 
deficiency in the knowledge of thofe facred 
writings, from his having prefented to the 
public, as an authentic fpecimen of the feveral 
Vedas, four aihlogues, or ftanzas, which he 
affirms have not the leaft affinity or fimilitude 
whatfoever to thofe books. The truth of 
this affertion, Mr, Halhed * has placed be¬ 
yond the peffibility of doubt, by a particular 
quotation of the firft of thofe aflftogues, with 
the ftanzas immediately preceding the fubfe- 
quent, as they Hand in a collection of San- 
fereet poems, of very ancient date indeed, but 
totally unconnected with the fubjedt of reli¬ 
gion. While, however, I am compelled thus 
early to point out the defe&s of jhis writer, 
it is but juftice to add, that even Mr. Halhed 
himfelf has acknowledged, that, in other 
refpe&s, he is “ an author of confiderable 
meritand calls his tranftation of Feriffita 
V an elegant tranftation.” What is raoft 
worthy 

® See Mr. Dow’s prefatory Diflertation to his tranflation of 
Ferilhta, vol.i. p. 30, and Mr. Halhed’s Preface to the Code' of 
GentooLaws, p.32, 4to edition. 
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Worthy of our attention, in the two former 
of thofe writers, (hall be firft noticed; new 
rays of light from the pages of the latter will, 
as we advance, illuminate the fubjedt. I 
think it neceflary, however, to begin my in¬ 
quiries at a period far remote from that of 
their immediate inveftigation. 

The gloomy cavern and the confecrated 
grove bore witnefs to the earlieft devotions 
of mankind. The deep lhade, the folemn 
filence, the profound folitude, of fuch places, 
infpired the contemplative foul with a kind of 
holy horror, and cherifhed in it the feeds of 
virtue and religion. The fame circumftances 
were found equally favourable to the pro¬ 
pagation of fcience, and tended to imprefs 
upon the . minds of the hearers the awful 
dictates o£ truth and wifdom. The Brah¬ 
mins of Alia and the Druids of Europe 
were therefore conftantly to be found in the 
recedes of the facred grotto and in the 
bofom of the embowering foreft. Here, un- 
difturbed, they chanted forth their devout 
orifons to their Creator ; here they practifed 
the feverities of bodily mortification; here 
they taught mankind the vanity of wealth, 
the folly of power, and the madnefs of 
ambition. All Afia befide cannot boaft fuch 

Vol.II. D auguft 
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augufl and admirable monument ©I annuity 
as the caverns of Salsette ah$ E&&p£anta* 
and the fculptures that adorn them. I con- 
fider them, not only as ftupendods fnbterra- 
neous temples of the Deity, but as oecafmnally 
ufed by the Brahmins for inculcating the 
profoundeft arcana of thofe fciences, for which 
they were fo widely celebrated throughout the 
Eaft. What were the religious rites praftifed 
and what the fciences taught in thofe caverns, 

I {hall referve for ample inveftigation under 
the fecond general head. In the mean time 
it maybe obferved, that, from the deep obfcu- 
rity of caverns and forefts, have, in every 
age, iflued the light of philofophy and the 
beams of religion. Zoroaster, or Zer- 
dusht, the great reformer of the feet of 
the Perfian Magi, between whofe doctrines 
and thofe of Brahma I fhall hereafter, in 
many points, trace a ftriking refemblance, 
amidft the gloom of a cavern, compofed his 
celebrated fyitem of theological inftitutions, 
which filled twelve volumes, each confifting 
of a hundred Ikins of vellum, and was called 
the Zend-avesta.* The renowned philofo- 
phers, 

* Dr. Prideaux, who, next to the learned Hyde, Las given the 
jjtoft ample account of Zorcall&r and his tenets, informs us, 

that 
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|Aers, EpiSetus, and Pythagoras, who Was 
himfelf the icholar of Zoroafter,* fought 
wifdom in the folitaiy cell. Even the. vene¬ 
rable prophets of the true religion took up 
their abode in the folif tides of the defertj 
and the herald of the Messiah, whofe meat 
Was the locufts and the wild honey which 
thofe folitudes produced, declares himfelf to 
be “ the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
nefs.” In later ages, the crafty impoftor 
Mohammed, in order more effe&ually to 
eftablilh the pretended fanftity of his cha- 
ra&er, thought it neceflary to fhun thefociety 
of men, and retired to fabricate his daring 
impofitions in “ a lonely cave, amidft the 
receffes of Mount Hara. !> 

Groves, facred to religion and fcience, were 
famous over all theEaft. Abraham is faid to 
have “ planted a grove in Beerfhebah, and to 
have called there upon the name of the 
Lord.”-}* But his degenerate pofterity after¬ 
wards proftituted the hallowed grove to pur- 
pofes of the bafeft devotion. They were up- 
D 2 braided, 

that the word Zmd-a'vejia lignifies Fire-kindler. See Prideaux’s 
Connexions, vol.i. p-3J7> oS. edit. 1724. See alfo Dr. Hyde, 
Hift. Vet. Relig. Perf. cap. xxvi. p.330. Edit.Oxon. 1760. 

* Prideaux’s Connexions, vol.i. p.234. 
t Gen.xxi. vcrfe 23. 
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braided, by the prophets, witferbumiog irt* 
cenfe and offering oblations, o&Scter every 
oak and green tree, to the gods ©I the 
Phoenicians and the neighbouring nations. 
It was againft the graves^ polluted by-fuch 
idolatrous facrifices, that the raoft awful ana¬ 
themas of offended heaven were, in holy 
writ, perpetually denounced. Amidft the ar¬ 
dours of a torrid clime, thole fylvan folitudes 
could not fail to afford the moft grateful 
retreat; but, according to the united attefta- 
tions of the ancients, their inmoft receffes 
were often polluted by the moft dreadful rites* 
The Scythians, alfo, who never erefted 
temples to the Deity, in their colder regions, 
celebrated the myfteries of their fanguinary 
fuperftition under groves of oak of aftonifh- 
ing extent and of the profoundeft gloom. 
Some of thofe oaks, S according to Keyfler,* 
who has diligently inveftigated the antiquities 
of that northern race, and traced them among 
their defendants in Europe,f were of a pro¬ 
digious magnitude, and were always plenti¬ 
fully fpiinkled with the blood of the ex¬ 
piring victims. However vaft the dimenfions 
of thofe oaks might have been, it is hardly 
pofhble they could have exceeded in fize that 
wonderful 

* See Keyfler’s Antiquitates Septentrioaalss, Differt. 3. 
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wonderful Indian tree under which we are 
told, by the ancients,* that four hundred 
horfemen might take fhelter at once. This 
was doubtlefs the facred batta, or banian- 
tree of the moderns, under the ample fhade 
of whofe radicating branches, Tavernier in¬ 
forms us, that the Hindoos of modern times 
delight to refide, to drefs their victuals and 
creft their pagods. Of one of this fpecies, 
growing near Surat, he has given an engra- 
ving 5 -f- with a numher of Fakeers, the 
gymnofophifts of the ancients, in every 
dreadful pofture of penance and diftortion, 
The Druids of Gaul and of Mona, the im¬ 
mediate defendants of the ancient Celto- 
Scythians, retained the fame veneration for 
groves of oak; and, according to the Roman 
hiftorians, in the early periods of that empire, 
pradtifed the fame tremendous fpecies of fu- 
perftition, devoting to the gods, with many 
horrid ceremonies, the unhappy captives ,% 
D 3 taken 

t Conful; Strabo, lib.xv. p. 659., Sc Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xii. 
c.iv. in regard to the immenfe bulk of the Indian trees, efpe- 
cially of the Ficus I^dica. 

-f See the engraving,* Voyage de Tavernier, tom.iv. p. 118, 
edit, a Rouen, 1713, and p. 1 66 of the London folio edit. 

t Viaima feems to be derived a •viao, the perfon conquered in,, 
battle, and therefore,doomed to facrifice. 
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taken in war. Lucan,® defer! btfig tlie Maffi- 
lian grove of the former, enumerates circum- 
fiances which make us fhudder as Wd read —» 
the gloomy, damp, impenetrable, grove, where 
no fylvan deity ever refided, no bird ever 
fang, no bead ever (lumbered, no gentle ze¬ 
phyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a paffage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars reeking 
with the gore of human victims,, by which 
all the trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, 
which compofed it, were dyed of a crimfon 
colour: a black and turbid water rolled 
through it in many a winding ftream: no 
foul ever entered the forlorn abode, except the 
prieft, who, at noon and at midnight, with 
palenefs on his brow and tremor in his ftep, 
went thither to celebrate the horrible myfte- 
ries in honour of that terrific deity, whofe 
afpect he dreaded more than death to behold. 

That 

® Lucus erat, longo nunquam violatus ab »vo, 

Obfcurum cingetts connexis aera ramis. — 

Hunc non ruricol* Panes, nemorumque potentes 
Sylvani Nymphxque tenebt, fed barfeara ritu 
Sacra deum, ilrudte facris feralibus ara; 

Omnis et humanis luilrata craoribns arbos. 

IUis et volucres metuunt infifter? ramis, 

Et luilris recubare ferae : nec ventus in illas 
Jncubuit fjlvas, excuffaque nubibus atris 

Fulgura. 

Lucan's Pbarjhlia, Ub. iii. p. 400 y ftf- 
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That a country, like India, whofe jungles, 
at this period of general cultivation, form in 
fome places an impervious barrier, and whofe 
fages have ever afFedted both the aufterity and 
feclulion of anchorites, Ihould once have 
abounded with the nobleft groves, calculated 
for every purpofe of fuperftition as well as in- 
ftrufltion, is a fuppofition neither irrational 
nor incredible. ^Indeed many very extenfive 
and beautiful groves * yet remain in Hin- 
doftan, though now applied to other pur- 
pofes. Whatever may have been urged in 
favour of the high antiquity of Benares, as 
the original feat of Hindoo literature and 
the moft favoured relidence of the Brahmins, 
it feems to be a faff, authenticated by the 
evidence of the Ayeen Akbery,'}- and corrobo¬ 
rated in fome degree by the Afjatic Re- 
fearches 3 J that Tirhoot, a city lituated in 
the north of Bahar, pofleffes a prior claim to 
that honour; for, it is faid, “ from old time, 
to have been the relidence of Hindoo learn¬ 
ing j” and thofe delightful groves of orange- 
trees ^Mentioned before, which extended no 
* D 4 lefs 

* In the Sacontala, an ancient Indian drama, the Brah¬ 
mins are reprefented as refiding in the bofom of a deep foreft- 

f Ayeen Akbery, voi.ii. p. 32. 

% Afiatic Researches, vol.i, p. 163^.. 
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lefs than thirty cofe, might well ecatribiste to 
render it the Athens of Hindo&m It will 
be remembered, that Birmh-Gaya, a place of 
worlhip, fo called from being coafecrated to 
Brahma, is in that fubah, and that Mr. 
Chambers, quoting Ferilhta, fays, that the 
province of Bahar was thus denominated, 
“ becaufe it was formerly fo full of Brahmins, 
as to be, as it were, one great femimry of 
learning as the word imports. Nasgracut, 
iituated on the range of mountains of the 
fame name, in the north of Lahore, is alfo 
mentioned, by ancient travellers, as having 
a celebrated college of Hindoo learning, 
groves of vaft extent, and a moil frequented 
and fplendid chapel of Hindoo devotion, the . 
very floor of which, according to Mandelfloe,*' 
was covered with plates of gold. The rites, 
however, were fomewhat of a fanguinary 
kind; for, to gain the fmile of Matta, the 
monftrous idol adored there, the infatuated 
devotees cut out their tongues, which, ac¬ 
cording to Abul Fazil.-f miracaloufly grew 
again in the fpace of two or three days.|^ 

It has, indeed, been aflerted, and the af= 
fertion is fupported by the evidence of tra¬ 
dition, 

* Mandelfloe apud Harris, vol.ii. p. 120. 

•J- Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p. 133. 
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dition, that the very early inhabitants of India 
were neither fo gentle in their manners nor fo 
guiltlefs in their oblations as are the modern, 
but that they delighted in the effufion of fa- 
erificial blood as much as their progeny abhor 
and avoid it. It has been aflerted, that not 
only bestial but even human facrifices were 
common among them, and that the veftiges of 
this fanguinary fuperftition are ftill evident in 
frequent inftances of voluntary fuicide, and 
particularly in the inhuman practice, fo com¬ 
mon throughout India, of women burning 
themfelves with their deceafed hufbands; a 
practice, which is ftill encouraged by the 
Brahmins, and which all the authority of Mo¬ 
hammedan and European governors cannot 
effectually check. The truth of this affertion 
is, indeed, too well authenticated both by an¬ 
cient and modern writers j and, though Mr. 
Holwell,* arguing from the general mildnefs 
of the Hindoo character, and the benevolent 
principles of the Brahmin religion, ftrenuoufly 
denies the exiftence of thofe bloody rites, yet, 
unaccountable as it may appear, the Vedas-J* 
themfelves enjoin the oblation, on fome occa¬ 
sions, ef a man, a bull, and a horse, under 
the 

* Holwell, part ii. p. 84. 

f Aliat. Rcfearch. vol.i. p.265. 
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the names of Neramedha, Oome©ha» and 
Aswamfdha. In the Ayeen Akbery,* it is 
exprefsly faid, that, at a particular period, on 
account of the number of animals which were 
at that time facrificed in Juggen, (divine wor- 
fliip,) “the Almighty appeared upon earth 
under a human form, to convince mankind of 
the wickednefs of that cuftom, and that he 
lived a hundred years.” Strabo,*f* indeed, and 
Arrian 4 unite in affirming, that facrifices of 
animals were anciently pra&ifed in India, and 
fpecify both the bull and the horfe, which 
were obliged to be coal-black, as being of a 
more rare and valuable kind. The former 
adds, that the throats of the vi&ims were not 
cut, for fear of rendering the facrifice imper¬ 
fect, by fpilling the blood of the animal, but 
that they were ftrangled. This mode of de¬ 
priving the animal of life, if we are at all to 
credit the account, was more probably adopted 
to avoid the defilement of that blood, but I 
can by no means find this particular confirmed 
either in the Aiiatic Refearches, which exprefs¬ 
ly fay, thefe ceremonies were Jiained ‘with bloody 
nor in that part of the Ayeen Akbery, which 
records 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p. Z4f. 
+ Strabo, lib. xv. p.710. 
t Arrian in Indkis. 
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records the hiftory of the facrificial rites of 
India. The latter book mentions, in oppofi- 
tion to what Strabo afferts concerning the 
coal-black fleed, that the Aswamedha Jug* 
or horfe-facrifice,\ was only properly perform¬ 
ed when the animal was white, with a black 
right eari which, however, being an object 
equally rare, will ferve to prove the validity of 
that valuable author’s general information. 

However incredible to fome perfons may 
appear the afTertion of the moft fanguinary 
rites having been at one time generally prac- 
tifed in Hindoftan, the exiftence of fuch rites 
is rendered exceedingly probable by the fol¬ 
lowing fhort chapter in the Ayeen Akbery, 
which Abu! Fazil, who had the beft opportu¬ 
nities of inveftigating the fa£t, would not 
have inferted unlefs founded in truth. It is 
entitled,* Meritorious Kinds of Suicide; 
There are five in number, for the choice of 
the voluntary viftim. “ i. Starving. 2. Co¬ 
vering hiftifelf with cow-dung; fetting it on 
fire, and confuming himfelf therein. 3. Bury¬ 
ing himfelf with fnow. (This practice muft 
have been peculiar to the northern regions.) 
4. At the extrejnity of Bengal, where the 
Ganges difeharges itfelf into the fea through a 
thoufand 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 274, 
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thoufand channels, he goes info if® water, 
enumerates his fins, and prays till the alliga-. 
tors come and devour him. 5.Cutting his 
throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the J umna.” The legislator, who 
could denominate thefe horrid afls of felf- 
mufder meritorieus , could not be of a very 
mild or benevolent difpofition, but, on the 
contrary, mull have been a gloomy bigot or 
felood-thirlty tyrant. The Sacrifice which Ca- 
lanus made of himfelf, on the funeral pile, 
before the whole aSTembled army of Alexander ; 
the fimilar devotion of himfelf to the flames, 
at Athens, of the venerable Brachman Zar- 
manochagas, who attended the embafly fent 
by Porus to Auguftus, and whofe epitaph, 
dilated by himfelf, exprefsly afferted, that he 
relinquished life in conformity to a cuftom 
prevailing among his countrymen > that, men¬ 
tioned in a former chapter, of the unfuccefsful 
but warlike fovereign of Lahore; and the au¬ 
thenticated narratives, in times comparatively 
modern, of the facrifice or inhumation, toge¬ 
ther with the corpfe of the monarch, of the 
principal Slaves and moll beloved wp.roen* of 
the 

• Mention is made in Harris’s Voyages (voLi. p. aRa) of the 
death of a king at Tanjore, at whofe funeral no lefs than three 
hundred of his concubines at once leaped uttQthe flames. Texeira, 
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the fovereigns of the peninfula: thefe collec¬ 
tive confiderations inconteftably prove how 
much accuftomed the Indians formerly, were 
to the rites of human facrifices, and in how 
late periods they continued to practife that 
enormity, either conftrained in regard to others* 
or voluntary in refpeCt to themfelves. The 
dreadful rite, as a public national facrifice, 
ceafed, we are told,* when the ninth great 
incarnation of Veeshnu, in the form of the 
god Boodh, above-mentioned, took place, about 
1000 years before Chrift, when that benign 
and compaflionate deity abolilhed the difgrace- 
ful cuftom, and Ordained, in its place, the more 
Ample and innocent oblation of fruits, flowers, 
and incenfe. 

I am inclined to believe, that both this 
practice and the barbarous cuftom, of devoting 
to death the affectionate wife on the funeral 
pile of her deceafed hulband, (doctrines fo 
oppofite to the general precepts of Brahma, 
which cheriftied in the bofom of his votaries 
the moft enlarged benevolence, and extended 
that benevolence even to brutes,) derived its 
origin, 

in page 9, of his PerfiaA Hiftory, declares, that, when he was is 
India, “ four hundred women burned themfelves at the funeral of 
the Naique of Madura.’* . 

« Afiat, Refearch, vol. i, p. j6j. 
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origin, in part, from form earff but forgotten 
connexion with the neighbouring fbrocioas and 
war-trained tribes of Scythia. I have ven¬ 
tured to differ from Major Renrteh to deriving 
the national appellation of Cathaei, which the 
Greeks, doubtlefs from fome refembling found 
heard by them, gave to the moil warlike peo¬ 
ple of northern India, from Kathay. or, if writ¬ 
ten Cuthsei, from Scuthe, or Scythe; whereas 
that gentleman, finding the name written Ka- 
theri in Diodorus Siculus, with perhaps greater 
propriety, would underftand by them the 
Kattry, or Raja-pout tribe, and quotes a paf- 
fage from Thevenot in corroboration of the 
idea. However, his own conjecture, that the 
tribe of Nomurdy, inhabiting the banks of 
the Indus, may probably be the defcendants 
of the Scythian IMomades, and a relation 
which I find in Abulgazi’s Hiftory* of the 
Tartars, concerning a very ancient conqueft of 
the northern regions of Hindoftan by Ogus 
Khan, one of their moft early emperors, an 
account of which will be hereafter given in its 
proper place, induces me ftill, with every pro¬ 
per diffidence, to adhere to that opinion. But _ 
tliere anciently exifted a race of people, who' 
bordered ftill nearer to the northern frontiers 

of 

« See Abulgazi*s Hift. of the Tart. vol. i. p. 17. 
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of India, and whofe manners and habits, 
Herodotus’* acquaint us, greatly refemhled 
thofe of the Scythians, I mean the Massage- 
Tjr, inhabiting, according to Sir W. Jones,•{* 
the territory by the moderns called Badak- 
shan, from whofe primitive praftices, how¬ 
ever now altogether relinquifhed, the Indians 
might have borrowed their lefs humane prin¬ 
ciples and cuftoms. I confider the Getes, 
upon whom Timur is faid to have made war, 
as the direct defendants of this ancient tribe, 
and am induced to do fo by Sheriffedin’s de¬ 
scription of them, as a warlike race of moun¬ 
taineers. J Thefe Getes, Major Rennel,§ 
if I miftake not his meaning, fuppofes to be 
the fame people with the modern Jauts, who, 
at this day, make fo confpicuous a figure in 
Hindoftan. It is not from attachment to 
fyftem, but from a wifti to vindicate the mild 
and benevolent progeny of Hindoftan from 
the inconfiftency of a condu£t fo entirely re¬ 
pugnant to their genius, and to the general 
fentiments and praftice at this day prevailing 
throughout 

* Herodotus, lib. i, p. 99, edit, Stephani, 1592, which is ths 
edition quoted throughout this work. 

f Defcription of Afia, p. 21, prefixed to Nadir Shah. 
t Life of Timur Bee., vol. ii. p. 46. 

5 Major RennelV Memoir, p,no, fecond edition. 1 
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throughout the country, except a@»®j*g the 
war-tribe only, that I have fo this 

argument, in the hope of induck% © peffua- 
lion that fo nefarious a pra£ticenj%tet foffibfy 
not have originated among them, feM was a 
dreadful exotic, imported during their connec¬ 
tion with their neighbours of the more bar¬ 
barous north. The fanguinary u&ge might 
have been univerfally adopted only in times 
prior to the inftitution of their firft great le- 
giflator, whofoever, in reality, that legiflator 
might have been. If, however, we allow, 
what, after all, I fear muft be allowed, that it 
was preferibed by Menu himfelf} to avoid 
abfurdity, we muft fuppofe, that, to prevent 
too violent a (hock being given to religious 
prejudices fo deeply rooted, or not venturing 
to run the rilk of abolilhing at • once a 
cuftom fo generally pra&ifed, he permitted it 
only on fome particular emergencies} but, in 
general, and probably with a view to remove 
for ever the baneful impreffion from their 
minds, throughout his whole voluminous 
code,* inculcated the moft beneficent affeftion 
to their fellow-creatures} and, to prevent the 
effufion 

* The four Vedas together compofe eleven folio volumes, 
which are now in the poffeffion of Colonel Polier, who was for 
many years rsfident at the court of Delhi. 
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effufion of beftial blood, which we know 1 was 
fo prodigally Ihed by the moft ancient nations, 
eftablilhed the humane but fanciful, and fince 
corruptedj do&rine of the Metempfychofis. 

The Scythians, however, were not their 
only neighbours who were, in a notorious de¬ 
gree, guilty of the enormity of human facri- 
fices. If Herodotus may be credited, (and, 
concerning thefe remote periods of the world, 
even Herodotus, the moft refpe&able hifto- 
rian of antiquity, or rather the venerable fa¬ 
ther of all hiftory, may be fometimes fallible,) 
the ancient Persians* facrificed human vic¬ 
tims; and, in particular, he informs us, that, 
in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
arriving at a place in the country of the Edo- 
nians, called the Nine Ways, the Magi took 
nine of the fons and daughters of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and buried them alive-,-f for, he adds, 
to thefe rites of inhumation the Perfians are 
accuftomed. To corroborate the truth of a 
circumftance, which he fufpecled might not 
be credited by his readers, he, in the very next 
fentence, acquaints us, he had heard, that, 
when Ameftris, wife of Xerxes, had happily 
attained to mature age, with confirmed health, 
Vol. II. ’ E flie 

* Herodoti, lib. vii. p. 477, edit. Stcph. 
f Zumaf xttTVfvvM- 
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fhe ordered fourteen children of the gobkft 
families of Perfia to be buried alrQe, in gjratefu! 
facrifice to the fubterraneous This 

pradice, however, was equally contrary t@ the 
precepts of Zoroafter as to the general tenor of 
the Vedas. How (hall we account for ks in¬ 
troduction into thofe nations, or indeed of fo 
ho’ rid a rite into any nation ? For, in fa&, all 
the moft ancient nations oftheesith pradifcd 
it} the Phoenicians, the Chaldsean^ the Egyp¬ 
tians, and, it is too probable, the Jews them- 
felves, who were forbidden, by the moft dread¬ 
ful penalties, to caufe their fens and their 
daughters, like the Chaldasans, to pafs through 
the fire to Moloch, the Phoenician deity. The 
abomination defcended from Cain, the jirfi 
murderer, to all his pofterity * and we muft 
confider the command of Jehovah to Abraham, 
hr ft to facrifice his only fan, and then, by 
the voice of an angel from heaven, ordering 
him to forbear and to facrifice a ram in his 
place, as a ftrong decifive mark of Ms difappro- 
bation, and as an exprefs prohibition of the 
continuance among men of fo nefarious and 
deteftable a pra&ice. 

The 


* Plutarch confirms the fame fact; but, inftead of fourteen, fays 
Ameftris offered up the hallowed number of nine viftims to Pluto. 
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The aswamedha jug, or horfe-facrifice, 
the Indians, doubtlefs, derived from the Pcr- 
fians, among whom, according to the whole 
ft ream of claffic antiquity, the horfe was in a 
peculiar manner facred to the fun. In their 
pompous facrifices to that deity, a radiant car, 
glittering with gold and diamonds, and drawn 
by white horfes , in imitation of thofe setherial 
couriers, which they imagined rapidly convey¬ 
ed the orb of day in its progrefs through the 
expanfe of heaven, conftantly formed a part 
of the proceffion. It was preceded by a train 
of led horfes, fumptuoufly arrayed, and of un¬ 
common beauty and magnitude, who were the 
deftined viftims of that fplendid fuperftition.j. 
The Maffagetae, too, that warlike race, who, 
according to Strabo,* oppofed the arms of the 
great Cyrus, adored the sun, and facrificed 
horfes to that deity. J| Horfes, however, were 
not only facrificed to 'the fun in the ancient 
aeras of the Perfian empire; for, the Periians 
[(who, according to the more authentic repre- 
fentation of Dr. Hyde, venerated all the ele¬ 
ments of nature) jjpaid likewife a religious ho¬ 
mage to water :| and Herodotus, in the page 
cited before, fays, that, on the arrival of the 
E 2 army 

* Strabo, lib. xi. p. 487, edit. Ba&l. The edition referred,., ta 
:hroughout. 
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army at the Strymon, the Magi facrificed nine 
•white borfes to that river, into which they threw 
them, with a quantity of rich aromatics. I may 
in this place remark, that, as there feems to be 
the moft folid ground for fuppofing that the 
Indians owe to their early connexion with 
Perfia their profound reverence for fire, fo it is 
not improbable that their veneration for great 
rivers, as, for inftance, the Ganges and the 
Kiftnah,* whofe dreams they account facred, 
may be derived from the fame fruitful fource. 
I was not able to oblige my readers with any 
very particular account of the Neramedha, or 
human facrifice, as anciently pradifed in In¬ 
dia ; (though I {hall hereafter give an inftance 
of one from the Heetopades j) but, on that 
at prefent under confideration, fome rays of 
light have been thrown in a tranflation by Mr. 
Halhed from an old Perfian author, who pub- 
lifhed in that language a Hindoo commentary 
upon the Vedas, in which this rite, as a fym- 
bol, is explained. The whole account is wild 
and romantic in the extreme, and Mr. Halhed 
does not abfolutely vouch for its authenticity; 

however, 

* I particularly mention thefe rivers, becaufe two of the moft 
confiderable; but the Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 254* enumerates 
no lels than twenty-eight rivers, which are held facred by the 
Hindoos. 
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however, till more genuine fources of informa¬ 
tion are opened to us, we miift make the moft 
of thofe in our pofleflion. The Afwamedha 
Jug, we are told in that book, does not merely 
confift in bringing a horfe and facrificing him, 
but the rite is alfo to be taken in a myftic fig- 
nification. “The horfe, fo facrificed, is in 
the place of the facrificer, bears his fins with 
him into the wildernefs into which he is turned 
adrift, (for, from this particular inftance, it 
feems that the facrificing-knife was not always 
employed,) and becomes the expiatory vi&im 
of thofe fins.” Mr. Halhed obferves,* that 
this ceremony reminds us of the fcape-goat of 
the children of Ifrael; and, indeed, it is not the 
only one in which a particular co-incidence 
between the Hindoo and Mofaic fyftems of 
theology may be traced. 

The Ayeen Akbery informs us that the 
Afwamedha Jug is performed only by great 
monarchs previous to their entering upon a 
war j that he then carries victory wherever he 
goes; and that whofoever has performed this 
ceremony a hundred times will become a mo¬ 
narch in the upper regions. Mr. Wilkins,-}- 
commenting upon a paffage, alkifive to this 
E 3 facrifice, 

* See the Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 9. 

+ Advert to notes on the Heetopades, p. 331. 
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facrifice, in the Heetopades, differs from 
Abul Fazil; for, he fays that the facrifice of 
the horfe was, in ancient times, performed by 
a king at the conclufion of a great war in 
which he had been vi&orious. 

The Gomedha Jug, or facrifice of the 
bull, they might probably derive from the fame 
quarter j fince we are told by Xenophon, that 
the bull in Perfia was likewife facred to the 
fun. This fpecies of facrifice, however, can¬ 
not be eafily reconciled with their prefent en- 
thufiaftic and general attachment to that clafs 
of animals; fo general and fo enthufiaftic, that, 
throughout India, to kill one of thofe facred 
animals, is a crime that can only be expiated 
by the inftant death of the offender. There 
is a beautiful engraving taken from an ancient 
fculpture in marble, and inferted in the curi¬ 
ous and valuable collection of Montfaucon,* 
which is fo highly illuftrative of the Gomedha 
facrifice, that I cannot refrain from prefenting 
the reader with a fhort defcription of a part of 
it, as well as of another or two, in Dr. Hyde’s 
very learned work on the Religion of the An¬ 
cient 

* Sec Montfaucon, i'Aritiquite expliquee, tome i. p. 373, edit. 
Paris, J719. See alfo a fimilar fculpture, engraved in Dr. Hyde’s 
firft plate, with other curious aftrononiical appendages, which will 
be noticed hereafter. 
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cfent Perfians, which will ftill more immedi¬ 
ately elucidate the prefent obfcure fubjeft. 
The reader, who may not have read Dr. Hyde’s 
book, nor be acquainted with the profound 
and ftupendous myfteries. of the ancient wor- 
ftiip of Mithra, concerning which I fhall 
have oceafion to treat fo largely hereafter, will, 
perhaps, be aftonilhed to hear that the Per¬ 
fians, who were of all nations the moft addict¬ 
ed to this fpecies of fuperftition, chofe to 
perform their adorations to that deity in 
deep caverns and gloomy recedes. The deeper 
thofe caverns, the more gloomy thofe recedes, 
to a fublimer point of elevation mounted the 
zeal of their devotion, and more fervently 
glowed the never-dying flame of the facrifice. 
One reafon for adopting a conduct. To appa¬ 
rently incongruous, feems to be, that all the 
myfteries of religion, celebrated in the ancient 
world, were performed, as I have exprelFed 
myfelf in another part of this Diflertation, tv 
<ncoTu xxi vvkti, in the bofom of darknefs and 
in the dead filence of the night. Another 
reafon for performing this worfhip in caves is 
given by La&antius, who, after affirming that 
the Perfians were the firft people who wor- 
fhipped the fun’in dens and caves, adds, that 
they did To to denote the eclipfes of that luminary . 

E 4 Around 
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Around thefe caverns, as wiil be more exfcea- 
fively explained hereafter, when I come to de* 
fcribe the myfterious rites, probably celebrated 
in Salfette and Elephanta, were arranged vari¬ 
ous fymbols of the sun and planetary train, 
with fculptures of the animals that compofed 
the figns of the zodiac, engraved on the lofty 
walls, and decorating the embofled roof. In 
this artificial planifphere confpicuoufly was 
portrayed the conftellation of TAor the 
bull, and the bas-relief, of which the-above- 
mentioned antiquary has given an engraving, 
reprefents a perfon in the full vigour of youth, 
adorned with a kind of tiara, fucb as were worn 
by the Mithratic priefts in the facrifices, and 
with a loofe tunic floating in the air, prefliog 
to the ground with his knee a ftruggling bull, 
extended beneath him, and, whije he holds 
him muzzled with the left hand, with his 
right he is in the aft of plunging a dagger 
into his throat. But why, exclaims the Abbe 
Banier,* whom Warburton (for once juft to 
merit; calls the beft interpreter of the mytho¬ 
logy of the ancients, why is Mithra, under 
the figure of an aftive robuft young man, re- 
prefented in the attitude of flaying a bull, 
as he appears on all the monuments of the 
ancients ? 

* See Banier’s Mythology, vol. ii. p.104. 
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ancients ? In the Abbe’s opinion it is a forcible 
figurative emblem of the renovated' warmth 
and vigour of the sun, who, having pafled 
without heat and ftrength the cold wintry 
figns, when the fpring approaches, and he 
enters into Taurus, one of the vernal figns, 
fhines forth in a highly increafed degree of 
ftrength and fplendor, fhadowed out under 
the emblem of cutting the throat of the bull, 
one of the ftrongeft and fierceft of animals. 
The Abbe contends,* that this fymbolical 
fculpture is not a reprefentation of a facrifice 
to the sun, but only intended as an image of 
his power in that fign. As, however, in near¬ 
ly all the bas-reliefs relative to this worfhip, a 
fimilar figure of a young , man cutting the 
throat of a bull invariably occurs, it moft 
probably is allufive to that facrifice: or, fhall 
we fay, that what the Perfians beheld thus 
ftrikingly portrayed upon the moft ancient zo¬ 
diac in hieroglyphic characters, invented pro¬ 
bably by the fathers of mankind to reprefent 
the power and influence of the sun in taurus, 
was, in fucceeding ages, realized by fervile and 
infatuated fuperftition, and the Jlaughtered bull 
was thenceforth efteemed a grateful facrifice 
‘ to 

* Banier’s Mythology, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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to the sun, when they hailed hi? return to the 
vernal conftellations, and invoked 

-----— Persei fub rupibus Aktri, 

Indignata fcqui torquentem cornua MiTHRAta.® 

The general meaning of Statius, with the 
reader’s permiflion, I (hall venture to give in 
the following paraphrafe. 

In Perfia’s hallow’d caves, the Loro op ®ay 
Pours through the central gloom his fervid cay} 

High wrought in burmfe’d gold fee zodiac (hines. 

And Mithra toils through all fee blazing figns. 

See, rifing pale from winter’s drear domain. 

The radiant youth refumes his vernal reign: 

With finewy arm relu&ant Taorus tames. 

Beams with new grace, and darts feverer flames. 

Although 1 profefs to give the defcription, 
only of the principal figure in this fculpture, 
yet it ought hy no means to be omitted, that, 
on the right fide of this monument, hand two 
youths, with fimilar habits and tiaras, holding 
each a torch; the one raifed aloft and blazing 
in full fplendor; the other, with the lighted 
end dire&ed downwards to the- earth, and 
faintly glimmering. Thefe expreffive figures, 
as feems to be univerfally agreed among anti¬ 
quaries, reprefent, the former the rifing, the 
latter 


Statii Tisebais, lib. i. 
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latter the fetting y son ; though, lince it was 
the object of the fc-ulptor to portray Mithra 
in his full fplendor only, I ftiould conceive 
they were rather intended for fymbols of the 
morning and the evening ftar. 

There is another forcible reafon that inclines 
me to think this aftion of cutting the throat 
of the bull allufive to a real facrifice, which is, 
that, in one of the other bas-reliefs, I mean 
that of the Villa-Borghesa, (and all of 
thefe antique fculptures, dug up in Italy, are, 
doubtTefs, only*imitations of thofe found in 
Perfia and Media by the Romans, who origi¬ 
nally introduced into Italy the myfterious 
rites of Mithra,) upon the thigh of the 
flaughtered animal there is this infeription. 
Soli Deo invicto Mithrjb; which feems 
indifputably to allude to the circumftance of 
the oblation. As to the other infeription, 
Nama sabasio, which appears upon the neck 
of the animal, juft above the part into which 
the dagger is plunged, and which, the Abbe 
fays, has perplexed all the antiquaries; the 
meaning will appear very evident, when we 
confider that Nama may poffibly be an appel¬ 
lative, and that saba means the bojl of heaven. 

In the celebrated work of Hyde there are 
two other plates, peculiarly illuftrative of the 
rites 
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rites and fymbols of the MithrafJe religion. 
The former, facing page 11i, dibits, in as 
many different compartments, too lefs than 
four ftriking emblematical portraits of Mi- 
thra, and the bull facred to him} but the one, 
which I wifh particularly to point out to the 
readers notice, is that in which an elevated 
figure, decorated with a high tiara, ftands 
eredt upon the fame animal, with one foot 
placed upon his head and the Other centred 
upon his back: his right hand grafps a dagger, 
his left fupports a globe* T^efe Tymbofs dif- 
play, at once, the power of the God, and the 
extent of that power. The pofition of his 
feet on the head and back of the bull, and the 
perpetual recurrence of that animal itfelf in 
the attitude of proftration upon all thefe bas- 
reliefs, plainly manifeft, that the bull was not 
lefs than the horfe facred to the filn in Perfia, 
and from what fource the Gomedha Jug of 
India, in all probability, originated. On either 
fide of this figure, likewife, are feen the youths 
with their torches, who reprefent the morning 
and the evening ftar, but with this difference, 
that, whereas both are in the former table 
ftanding, in the latter table,, the figure with 
the 

* Vide Hyde, de Religiose veterum Perforum, p. i n and 113, 
edit Oxon, 1760, ubi etiam fupra. 
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the uplifted flaming torch is alone in a 
(landing pofture, while the figure, with the 
torch juft ready to be extinguifhed, is beauti¬ 
fully reprefented fitting in a melancholy at¬ 
titude, as if overwhelmed with anguifh for 
the lofs of his expiring light, and that the 
world was going to be wrapped in noCturnal 
clouds and incumbent darknefs. In the 
fecond plate of the fame book, there is an 
engraving of Taurus gejians Salem, that is, 
of the sun rifing on the back of the bull, 
which, Hyde informs us, is a device very 
common on the coins of the Mogul empe¬ 
rors of India. The reader will perhaps be 
plealed to fee his words at length : Sic nempe 
pinguntur Jigna : adeo ut in ditto iconifmo exhi- 
beatur sol in Jigno tauri, Perfarum more de- 
jignatus. Sic etiam in nummis magni Mogul 
imperatoris Indije, exbibitur corpus folare 
fuper dorfo tauri, aut leonis, qui illud eodum 
modo geftat. Nam fol videtur portari et circumr 
duct fuper 12 zodiacalia fymbola, dum fngula 
dodecatemoria percurrit. 

But, to return to the fubjeCt of the an¬ 
cient fanguinary facrifices in India, of which, 
however unaccountable, this of the bull was 
one, though in the prefent age forbidden. 
They conftitute a feature of national cha¬ 
racter. 
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rafter, fo direftly oppofit© Jo thatof the 
modern Indians, who, according to Mr, 
Orme, the trueft delineator of th^t eharafter, 
Jhudder at the very fight of bloody who are 
totally ignorant of one great branch of medi¬ 
cal fcience, becaufe anatomical MJJe&hm are 
repugnant to their religion, and who, in the 
opinion of .the fame writer, are at this day 
the rnoft pufillanimous and enervated inha¬ 
bitants of the globe j* that on this review it 
is impoflible to refrain from a high degree of 
afionilhment; and, fmce the fubjeft is equally 
curious and profound, it is my intention not 
to pafs it flightly over, but to give it a dif- 
cuflion in fome degree proportionate to its 
importance. The objeft then of our inquiry 
is, of what nature and origin were the vin- 
diftive deities, whofe implacable fury exafted, 
from the benignant Hindoo, rites from which 
his nature feems to have been fo abhorrent ? 
Let us explore the latent fources of this 
wonderful and complicated fuperflation. 

J From the earlieft periods, of time, among 
all idolatrous nations of antiquity, a conftant 
and uniform belief prevailed of the agency 
of intellectual beings in the government of 
the world. They fuppofed the whole compafs 

of 

• See Orme’s Hilt, of Indolt, vol.i. p. 5, fell edition. 
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of creation to be animated with thdfe ima£ 
ginary beings, affigning to fome an elevated 
ftation in the celeftial orbs; to others a 
refidence in the elements of nature• while 
others again had more particularly in charge 
the management of this terreftrial globe, 
and fuperintended the concerns of mortals. 
But as they imagined there were good fpirits, 
or ctyuGoiwfiwt;, whofe office was of this 
prote£ting and benevolent kind, fo they alfo 
believed in the exiftence of beings of a very 
contrary nature and difpofition, or xux.oScti^ovt^ j 
whofe conftant employment and whofe in¬ 
fernal delight it was to derange the beautiful 
order and harmony of nature, and to fpread 
defolation through the works of God. I fay 
the •works of God •, becaufe there hardly ever 
exifted a nation, notwithftanding the repre- 
fentation of Sanchoniatho, and other writers 
of that clafs, who did not believe in one 
grand original prefiding Deity, but whom 
they fuppofed to be infinitely removed from 
the material univerfe which he had formed, 
and to govern that univerfe by celeftial agents. 
The Indians, in particular, are to this day 
of opinion that the fupreme felicity of the 
Deity confifts in ’a ftate of divine abforption 
in the contemplation of his own wonder¬ 
ful 
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ful perfeftions; but frill they imagine that 
his fpirit intimately pervades, every part of 
the creation. Thefe good ahdevil Genii, 
or, as they are called in the* Igagt&ge of 
Hindoftan, the Deos, or DRWTAS8, are 
reprefented as eternally contending together s 
and the inceffant Conflifts, that extfted be¬ 
tween them, filled creation with uproar, and 
all its fubordlnate clafles with difeay. The 
ancient Petfians, aecordk%H^ Dr# Hyde,® 
affirmed, that there were two mighty pre¬ 
dominant principles In nature s the firft they 
denominated Ormu-zd, or Gromasdes, the 
fuperior and benevolent being;. the fecond 
they ftyled Ahriman, or the inferior and 
malignant being. Mithra feems to have 
been the middle and mediatorial chara&er, 
the oftenfible agent of the eternal beneficence, 
and, in the oracles of Zoroaster, is 
called the second mind. Oromafdes is re* 
prefented as reigning from all eternity} 
Mithra is deferibed as a being formed of a 
nature and with powers only not infinite ; 
Ahriman exifted by fufferance only from the 
Supreme, during that period, and for thofe 
purpofes which his mind had refolved on. 
While the good fpirits, appointed by Oro¬ 
mafdes, 

* Hill. Relig. vet. Perf. c.ix. p. ifio, edit. Oxon. 1760. 
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mafdes, under the direction of* Mithra, td 
fuperintend the affairs of the univerfe, Were 
employed in a$s of perpetual kindnefs and 
guardian love to mankind, the agents of 
Ahriman endeavoured, by every poflible 

means, to thwart their benign intentions, 
and plotted the moft baneful fchemes for their 
moleftation and ruin. Correfpondent to the 
vaft powers which they poffefied were the 
tremendous conflicts in which they engaged* 
All nature wa? convulfed by the violence 
and continuance of tbofe conflicts, and the 
terrified human race refigned themfelves to 
the impulfes of that fuperftitious dread 

and horror, with which they were over¬ 
whelmed. 

If the Perfian and the Hindoo legiflator 
were not in reality the fame perfon, which 
I ftrongly fufpeft they were, under two 
diftintt appellations, it muft be owned that 
the principles of their theology are wonder¬ 
fully fimiiar* BrAhme, the great one, is 

the fupreme eternal uncreated God of the 
Hindoos. Brahma, the firfl created being, 
by whom he made and governs the world, 
is the prince of .the beneficent fpirits. He 
is affifted by Veeshnu, the great preserver 
Of men, who has nine feveral times ap- 

Voi.ll. F peared 
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peared upon earth, and under a human form, 
for the moft amiable and beneficent pur- 
pofes. Veefhnu is often called Creeshna, 
the Indian Apollo, and in charafter great¬ 
ly refembles the Mithra of Periiaj the 
prince of the benevolent Dewtah has a fecond 
coadjutor in Mahadeo, or the destroying 
power of, God; and thefe three celeftiai 
beings, or, to fpeak more correftly, this three¬ 
fold divinity, armed with " the terrors of Al¬ 
mighty power, purfue, thrdbghotit the ex¬ 
tent of creation, the rebellious Dewtahs, 
headed by Mahasoor,* the great malig¬ 
nant spirit w'ho feduced them, and dart 
upon their flying bands the Agnyastra, 
or fiery fhafts of divine vengeance. 

The policy of legiflators and the def- 
potifm of princes have never obtained a 
furer hold of the mind of man, or fecured 
his obedience more firmly, than when they 
have employed for that purpofe the fetters 
of fuperftition. To minds, fo deeply im- 
prefled with an idea of the agency of in- 
vifible 


* Mr. Holwdl, whom f, in part) Follow here, writes this 
word Moisasor ; but I have taken the liberty to alter it, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Wilkins’s orthography in the Geeta, to Ma- 
hasook, that is, the great Afoor, or evil fpirit. 

+ Afiatie Researches, vol. i. p. 264. 
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vifible beings as Were thofe of the Perfians 
and the Indians, few legal terrors were wanted 
to enforce the moft abjett fubmiffiori to the 
mandates of their governors. Hence the 
rigid adherence of the Persees, that exiled 
and perfecuted fett, to their ancient rites, and 
hence that inviolable fidelity to their tenets 
which diftinguilhes the undeviating Indians. 
On this account it was, that Darius Hyftafpes 
fo ardently efpoufed the caufe and principles 
of Zoroafter, that at his death he ordered 
himfelf to be enrolled the Archimagus, or 
chief of the magi j and* from this caufe, 
probably, it has arifen that the rajahs of 
India have ever fubmitted, without a mur¬ 
mur, to the aflumed confequenee and arro¬ 
gated fuperiority of the priefts of Brahma. 

The more timid Indian multiplied, without 
number, the gods of his difturbed imagina¬ 
tion. The lightning that blafted the grove 
or Ihivered the cavern in which he performed 
his devotion, thfe furious tempeft that bat¬ 
tered to pieces his cany habitation, and, at 
the period of the monsooNs, ravaged the 
fiiores of the peninfula, appeared to him as 
if diretted by the invifible hand of fome 
enraged daemon. If the fields, fcorched by 
the beam of a dirett fun, and fterile from a 
F 2 defett 
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defeft in the annual inundations, denied their 
accuftomed produce of rice, his innocent and 
only food; if the tank, that abundant 
fource of health and felicity, which rolled 
through his garden a thoufand fertilizing 
ftreams, and which was fo necefiary to him- 
felf in the performance of a thoufand pious 
rV ''ablutions, denied the necefiary tribute of its 
water; famine was, by hts fe&re, magni¬ 
fied into a daemon of haggard look and gi¬ 
gantic form, and the affright©! bigot reforted 
to what he fuppofed to be the fbreft means 
of propitiation. On thefe emergencies, whe¬ 
ther of, national diftrefs or of domeftic cala¬ 
mity, he haftened, like the Perfian, to that 
sacred fire, which he, with equal zeal, 
preferved from extinftion; he performed, 
with trembling, the various prefcribed cere¬ 
monies of the Poo j a ;* and, while his heart 
glowed with gratitude for favours received 
fiom the prote&ing Dewtah, he. neglected 
not to deprecate the vengeance of the malig¬ 
nant dtemon by oblations foiled to the fe¬ 
rocity of his character. Agonizing under 
the torments of fuperftitious terror, his blood 
ftatrnant with holy horror, at the recollection 

of 

* Pooj a figniiies worjhip: fee the various kinds of Pooja 
deferibed in the Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 226. 
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of the paft or the dread of the future, he 
thought no offering too coftly, no victim too 
^precious. As the ftern injunction of the 
Deity was explained by the barbarous prieft, 
the child of his affeCtion or the wife of his 
bofom alternately expired on altars reeking 
with human facrifice. Hence, in the Sa- 
contala,* the epithet of blood-thirjly is 
frequently applied to the evil daemon. If the 
offender happened to be of elevated rank or of 
diftinguiflied fortune, the penalty of life was 
fometimes remitted, and the Brahmin pro¬ 
nounced that the divinity might be appeafed 
by a lefs barbarous oblation. In that cafe, 
the half of his poffeffions was brought to 
the foot of the altar, and the treasures, thus 
extorted, were devoted to fwell the immenfe 
revenues of the temple, and to gratify the 
infatiable avarice of the prieft. It is affirmed, 
in the Heetopades,-|- that, “ without the 
Brahmins rites, a facrifice is fmittenthat 
is, with a curfe. 

Proportionate to the boon which he wifhed 
to obtain, or to the evil which he laboured 
to avert, was the largefs the facrificer bellow¬ 
ed. No lefs thap fixteen various kinds of fa¬ 
crifice, all of gold and precious ftones, eack 
F 3 riling 

* Sacontala, pages 82 & 83. f Heetopades, p. 11. 
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riling above the other in value, are enume¬ 
rated in the Aycen Akbery.* Some of the 
articles thus enumerated are exceedingly cu¬ 
rious, and among them are “ the amount of 
the facrificer’s own weight, againft gold,' 
filver, &c. golden horfes, golden cows, trees 
and vines of gold, ploughs of gold, chariots 
drawn by horfes and elephants, all of gold.” 
The value of thefe offerings varies from io 
to 6660 tolahs. The tolah, wc arc informed 
by Taverniei'.-f- a merchant in gold and 
jewels, is a weight peculiarly appropriated, 
throughout the Mogul empire, to thofe pre- 
-iotis commodities, and, according to that 
author, a hundred tolahs amount to thirty- 
eight ounces. Thefe were probably, in time, 
fubftituted in the place of fanguinary obla¬ 
tions, and, from their vaft amount, feem to 
carry evident proof that India was formerly 
much moie abundant in wealth than in 
periods lefs recent. Indeed the hiftorians 
of Mahmud' Gaznavi ftrongly countenance 
this idea, fince they are quite extravagant in 
their account of the wealth found by him in 
that country. One of them, quoted by Mr. 
Orme,J afferts that he found a tree growing 
out 

•Aycen Akbery, vol.iii. p.:c 9 . f Un Travels, .ib.i. c. 2. 

{ Oruic’s IndoiUn, vol.i. p.9, fjrft ediuon. 
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out of the earth to an enormous fize, of 
which the fubftance was pure gold, and this 
vthe effect of nature : thus realizing Milton's 
fable * of “ ambrofial fruits and vegetable 
gold.” Their offerings of a lefs fplendid and 
oftentatious kind are innumerable; conflft- 
ing, for the moft part, of rice, flowers, 
fruits, fweet-meats, cufa-grafs, cow’s milk, 
and clarified butter. In the Sacontala-f 
Eendra is more than once denominated “ the 
god with a hundred facrifxces.” 

I have both heard and read fo many at- 
'/tempts to confute and even to ridicule the 
affertion here made, that the altars of India 
were once stained with human blood, that 
I could wifh to place the difputed fubjecl 
beyond the poflibility of future controverfy. 
No fa£l can be more certainly demonftrated, 
if we allow the two beft Sanfcreet fcholars 
of Europe, Sir W. Jones and Mr. Wilkins, 
to be adequate authorities for determining 
the queftion. The name of the black god- 
defs, to whom thefe human facrifices were 
offered, was Nareda, or Callee, who is 
exhibited, in the Indian temples lacred to 
her worfhip, with a collar, not compofed, 
like that of the ’benign deities, of a fplendid 
F 4 affemblage 

•f Sacontala, p. 83. 
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affemblage of the richeft gems, hut of 
color n skulls, deferiptive of the dread¬ 
ful rites in which file took fo gloomy a de¬ 
light. “ To her,” fays Sir W. Jones, “ hu¬ 
man facriliccs were anciently offered as the 
Vldas enjoined, but, in the prefent age, 
they are abl'olutcly prohibited, as are alf'o the 
facrifices of bulls and horfes.” This obfer- 
vstion is accompanied with an engraving of 
Nsrcda, in the Afiatic Refearches,* fuffi- 
tiemly lavage and piffurefque. Both the text 
of the lleetopadcs,-f- and Mr. Wilkins’s ex¬ 
planatory notes, decidedly corroborate this 
allirtion. “That moft beautiful if not moll 
ancient collection of apologues in the world" 
records, under the veil of a fable, an inftance 
of a father’s facrificing his foil, to avert a 
dreadful calamity with which the kingdom 
of India was threatened by the intended flight 
of its guardian genius. The cruel goddefs 
had informed him, that the offering up of 
that fon, to the Power who prefides over 
nature, fhould fecure the profperity of the 
reigning king and the falvation of the em¬ 
pire. The father relates to his fon the dread¬ 
ful tidings, who chearfully confents to be 
facrificed 

• Afot. Rcfcnrch. Tol. i. p.:6 5 . 

f HcctopiiicN, p. 2i2, and noie 29?. 
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facrificed for the prefervation of a great king¬ 
dom and its monarch. They approach the 
alar, and, when they have worlhipped the 
image, “ O goddefs !” exclaims the facrificer, 
“ let Soobhraka, our fovereign, be profpe- 
{ rous! and let this vi&irn be accepted!” Say¬ 
ing this, he cut off his Ton’s head. The 
goddefs, to whom this offering was made, we 
are informed by Mr. Wilkihs,* “ was Callee, 
(a name derived from Gala, Time,) and it was 
to her that human facrifices were wont to be 
Hi offered to avert any threatened evil.” In ano- 
ther fable,-J- a female obferves: “ My hufband, 
if he choofes, can fell me to the gods, or give 
I me to the Brahmins,” which the tranflator in¬ 
i' terprets, as referring to the “ Naramedha, 

|j or human facrifice, not uncommon in the 
' earlier ages.” This angry deity is now pro- 
.. pitiated by a facrifice of kids and young buffa¬ 
loes; fo that at this day the veftige of blood 
remains. 

It has been before remarked, that Mr. 
Holwell ftrenuoufly denies the exiftence of 
thefe bloody rites in India: whereas, in fa£l, 
his whole relation, in regard to this fable 
perfonage, tends ip the ftrongeft manner to 
eftablilh our belief of the general prevalence 

of 

* Heetopades, p. 212, and note *9*. -f- Ibid. p. 185, note 249. 
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qF this dreadful fuperftition throughout that 
country in very remote sras. He tells us, 
that an ancient pagoda, dedicated to this ter¬ 
rible divinity, ft and s about three miles fouth 
of Calcutta, clofe to a {mail brook, which 
the Brahmins believe to have been the original 
courfe of the Ganges; that, from, her name 
of Callee, the place itfelf is called Callee 
Ghat; that her fafi falls on the laft day of 
the moon in September, and that (be is 
worfhipped all the night of that day miverfally, 
but more particularly at Callee Ghat above- 
mentioned ; that different parts of this Gen- 
too goddefs are adored in different places of 
Hindoftan, her eyes at Callee Ghat, her 
head at Benares, her hand at Bindoobund, &c. 
that fhe takes her name from her ufual habili¬ 
ment, which is black, and is frequently called 
the Black Goddess, Callee being the com¬ 
mon name for ink.* On \h\$ fqfl alfo, he 
obferves, worfhip and offerings are paid to 
the manes of deceafed anceftors. The origin 
of this Angular deity is perfectly in unifon 
with her life and hiftory. Arrayed in com¬ 
plete armour, Ihe fprang from the eye of 
the dreadful war-bred goddefs Purga, the 
vanquiiher 

« See Holwell, partii. p. 131, and the engraving of Callee, 
which cannot fail of exciting difguil and horror in the reader. 
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vanquifher of daemons and giants at the very 
inftant that the was finking under their 
united aflault; when Callee, joining her ex-, 
traordinary powers to thofe of her parent, 
they renew the combat, and rout their foes 
with great and undiftinguilhed flaughter. I 
cannot refrain from adding in this place, in 
corroboration of a former remark, that, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, the principal and fa¬ 
vourite deity of the Scythians was a war- 
divinity, to whom that hiftorian gives the 
appellation of Mars. To this deity they 
erefted, in every precinft, a vaft quadran- 
: gular altar, fo vaft as to cover three ftades 
of land, confiding of an immenfe pile of 
wood collected into bundles j and, upon the 
top of this altar, they placed a rufty fcimitar 
of iron, deeply erimfoned with the blood of 
the victims, as an emblem of their favage 
divinity and of their no lefs favage rites.* 
Callee, we fee, was born in battle t and from 
her birth inured to fcenes of carnage and 
death j and it is deferving of notice that the 
youth, faid to have been facrificed by his 
father in the fable of the Heetopades juft 
cited, was of the Katteri, of war-tribe, and 
makes ufe of this remarkable expreflion, 
“ that 


Herodoti, lib. iv. p. 276, 
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** that it was a faying which particularly 
belonged to that tribe, that, on Tome diftin- 
guiflied occafions, human facrifices were 
proper.” & ' 

The ancients indeed feldom faerificed men, 
except at fome grand and awful crifis, when a 
nation was convulfed by the violence of earth¬ 
quakes, or defolated by the rage ofpeftileace; 
in feafons of gloomy defpondency, or in the 
exulting moment of fuccefs and triumph. 
The deeper the diftrefs, or the brighter the 
triumph, the more diftinguifhed, by birth 
and rcvomplilhments, were obliged to be the 
obj-fts fele&ed for facrifice. Neither the ten¬ 
dered: youth nor the lovelieft beauty was 
fpared j the prieft fometimes expired by the 
wound of the immolating knife, and kings 
themfelves were faerificed for the welfare of 
their fubje&s. It muft ftrll, however, be 
owned that the altars of Diana in the Tauric 
Scythia, and, in Egypt, the more gloomy 
altars of Bufiris, (trifles Buflridis arcs,) 
and fome others in the ancient world, were 
proverbially infamous for the profufion of 
human blood by which they were contami¬ 
nated. The mode of devpting to death the 
miferable viftims was various. Some of them 
were ftrangled, and fo immediately put out of 
their 
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their torture: others had the fkull fluttered 
by the violent blow of a mallet from the 
mufcular arm of the prieft: others were 
ft retched on the back, and had the breafl: 
laid bare by the ftroke of a fabre, while the 
unfeeling Vates flood round, watching the 
I tremulous motion of the conyulfed limbs, 
and drawing cruel prefages from the ftreaming 
of the vital fluid. The moft dreadful and 
difgufting of all was that adopted by the 
Scythians, and defcribed perhaps with ag¬ 
gravation by Herodotus.* “ They facrifice,” 
jj fays that hiftorian, “every hundredth man of 
| their prifoners to the deity. They firft pour 
libations of wine upon the head of the vic- 
| tim j they then cut his throat, extended over 
I a chalice to receive the blood 5 they after- 
1! wards afcend the pile of faggots, and wafh 
with the blood the erefled fcimitar, the 
emblem of the god. While this is perform¬ 
ing by the priefts above, thofe below, after 
having deprived the wretched fufferer of 
life, with the facrificial knife feparate the 
right arm from the fhoulder, which they hurl 
into the air, and leave the body to putrify 
; upon the ground.” It appears, however, 
as if the vi&im ’in India generally perifhed 

by 


* Herodoti, lib.iv. p.277. 
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by fire, or decapitation, or perhaps, I may add, 
inhumation j for, that they were ho ftfangers to 
that practice, is evident from two figures ex¬ 
hibited in Mr. Niebuhr’s feventh plate, the 
heads of which alone are apparent,' thebodies 
being interred quite up to the thfoat, arid a 
rajah appearing in the fculptures above', as if- 
fitting in judgment upon the criminals. f ' 

The doftrine of the Metempfychofis, origi¬ 
nally intended to aft as a check upon this bar¬ 
barous propehfity, in time became bafely per¬ 
verted, and operated as a powerful incentive 
towards the continuance of thefe rites of hu¬ 
man facrifice, difarming anguifh of its fling 
and the grave of its horrors. The Indians 
ieem, like the Scythians, to have thought, that, 
in the future ftate, the fplendour of retinue 
and the tender offices of domeftic affeftion 
were abfolutely neceflary to the happinefs of 
the deceafed. The account which Texeira 
gives of fo many women and flaves burning 
themfelves with their lord, the Naique or 
Viceroy of Madura, is confirmed in a great 
degree by what Mr. Orme,® ih his Hiftorkal 
Fragments, reports, that with Seevajee’s corpfe 
were burnt attendants, animals, and ifrives. 
Marco Polo informs us, that, in the ifland of 
Ceylon, 

* See Orme’s Hiltorical Fragments of tie Mogul Empire, p. 126. 
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Ceylon, a number of perfons of quality, ftyling 
themfelves “ faithful to the king in this world 
and in the next,” were accuftomed to de- 
ftroy themfelves when he died. In Tonquin, 
according to Tavernier, “ many lords of the 
court are buried alive with their fovereign 
and Barbofa, who, with the two preceding 
authors x is quoted by M. Renaudot in the An- 
ciennes Relations* in proof of the faff which 
I am labouring to eftablifh beyond difpute, 
aflerts that in the Indies, particularly among 
the hjlaires, it was a cuftom for the great men 
in the pay of the king, when he died or fell 
in battle, to feek death by revenging his fall, ot 
to lay violent hands upon themfelves in order 
to bear him' company. At the death of the Scy¬ 
thian monarch, we read in Herodotus,-f- that 
the principal officers of his houfehold were 
firangled together with many fine horfes, and 
in his tomb were depofited golden goblets, arid 
other neceflary domeftic utenfils, for his life in 
the other world. 

The laft refembling cuftom which I fhall 
notice between the Scythian and Indian na¬ 
tions, was their great veneration for the me- 
. ftiory 

* See Anciennes Relations, firil part, in note z, p, 33, of the 
Englifh. edition. 

f Herodoti, lib. iv. p. 70. 
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mory of their anceftors. When upbraided by 
Darius for flying before his army, the former 
exclaim, “ Purfue us to the fepulchres of our 
anceftors, and attempt to violate their hal¬ 
lowed remains, and you lhall foon find with 
what defperate valour the Scythians can fight.” 
The Indians, we learn from Mr. Hoi well, have 
fo profound a veneration for the aihes of their 
progenitors, that, on the faft of Callse, worfhip 
and offerings are paid to their manes, and Mr. 
Wilkins, in a note upon the Heetopades, fa¬ 
vours, us with additional information,® that 
the offerings confifted of confecrated cakes, that 
the ceremony itfelf is denominated Stradha, 
and that a Hindoo’s hopes of happinefs after 
death greatly depend upon his having children 
to perform this ceremony, by which he ex¬ 
perts that his foul will be releafed from the 
torments of Naraka, or hell. In his fixth 
note upon the text of the Geeta, his account 
of this ceremony is ftill more ample y for, in 
that note, he acquaints us that the Hindoos 
are enjoined, by the Vedas, to offer thefe cakes 
to the ghofts of their anceftors as far back as 
the third generation; that this greater cere¬ 
mony of the Stradha is performed on the day 
of the new moon in every month, but that 
they 

* Heetopades, p. ip, ini note 372. 
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they are commanded by thofe books daily to 
propitiate them, by an offering, of water, which 
is called Tarpanj a word Signifying to fatisfy, 
to appeafe . A fpeech of the Indian emperor 
DuShmanta, in the Sacontala, remarkably ex¬ 
emplifies this obfervation of Mr. Wilkins. 
That emperor, Struck with horror at the idea 
of dying childlefs, exclaims, “ Ah me! the 
departed fouls of my anceftors, who claim a 
fhare in the funeral cake, which I have no fon 
to offer, are apprehenfive of lofing their due 
honour, when Dufhmanta Shall be no more 
on earth: — who, then, alas! will perform in 
our family thofe obfequies which the Vedas 
prefcribe?—My forefathers muff drink, in- 
Head of a pure libation, this flood of tears, the 
only offering which a man who dies childlefs 
can make them.” Mr. Wilkins judicioufly re¬ 
marks that thefe ceremonies were not unknown 
to the Greeks and Romans, in proof of which, 
if neceffary, many inftances might be brought 
from clafiical writers. 
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SECTION II. 


Commences with a general View of the Indian 
Mythology , and difplays the Analogy fubjijling 
between the ancient Religion of India and 
Persia, particularly in their univerfal and 
entbufiaflic Veneration of the Solar Orb and 
Elementary Fire. —• The Indians facrijice to the 
Moon under the Char abler of a Male Divinity. 
— An extenfhe Review taken of the Sabian 
Superstition, or Worjhip of the Hojl of Hea¬ 
ven, in the earliejl Ages of the World.—The 
Souls of deceafed Heroes elevated to the Stars , 
and adored as the Genii of the revolving Orbs. — 
The Perfian Theology refumed. — The Laws of 
the Perfian Zoroafter and Brahma have a won¬ 
derful Feature of Refemblance. — The Race ori¬ 
ginally the fame , and probably the Legislators 
not different. — The Antiquity of the Four Ve¬ 
das, or Sacred Books of India, examined. 
Hiftorical Obferoations relative to Zoroafter , 

' G 2 and 
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and introductory to the Invejligation of theftu- 
pendous Antiquities remaining to this Day in 
the Caverns of Elephant a and Salfette. 

T HE inveftigation of that unpleafing but 
curious fubjeft, the human facrifices 
of the ancients, which engaged fo large a por¬ 
tion of the former chapter, has too long de¬ 
tained us from the confideration of the other 
parts of the extenfive fyftem of the Hindoo 
Mythology ; without a comprehenfive infight 
into which it is impoflible to underftand the 
pages of their early hiftory, or to arrive at 
any fat is factory knowledge of the hieroglyphics 
under which that hiftory is veiled. Never did 
a belief in aerial beings, in the phantoms en¬ 
gendered by the warmth of a glowing and en- 
thufiaftic imagination, fo univerfally infeft a 
people as that belief did in ancient times, and 
does, at this day, infeft the people of Hindof- 
tan. In the Ayeen Akbery, the world is faid 
to be divided into ten quarters; over each of 
which prefides a guardian fpirit. Their names, 
and thofe of the quarters over which they rule, 
as ftated in that authentic book, are thus ar¬ 
ranged : “ Indree, Aujin, J u.m, Benyroot, Wur- 
run, Bayoo, Kobeir, Jyfan, Birmha, Nagaj Eaft, 
South-eaft, South, South-weft, Weft, North- 
weft,' 
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Weft, North, North-eaft, Above, Below.” Of 
tHefe Dewtahs only two are deferving particu¬ 
lar notice: Birmha, or Brahma, the prince of 
,, the Dewtahs, who prefides over all above , and 
Naga, or, as Sir W. Jpnes* denominates him, 
Seshanaga, who prefides over all below. Of 
| Brahma we have fpoken above, and fhall have 
- cccafion to fpeak much more hereafter. But 
of this fovereign of Patala, or the infernal re¬ 
gions, who alfo is the king of ferpents, for 
the Hindoo -Hell is compofed of ferpents, I 
am convinced my readers will think themfelves 
obliged to me for the following account taken, 
from the Bhagavat, and inferted from the au¬ 
thor laft quoted. Creefhna is reprefented in 
that poem as defcending \with his favourite 
Arjun to the palace of this formidable divinity, 
and he is thus defcribed: “ He had a gorgeous 
appearance, with a thoufand heads, and on 
each of them a crown fet with refplendent jew¬ 
els, one of which was larger and brighter than 
the reft; his eyes gleamed like flaming torches, 
but his neck, his tongues, and his body, were 
black; the Ikirts of his habiliments were yel¬ 
low, and a fparkling jewel hung in every one 
of his ears: his arms were extended and adorn- 
• G 3 . cd 

* I am aware that Indree, the god of the firmament, is alfo fre¬ 
quently called the prince of the Dewtahs. But Brahma is the fu- 
-preme firll-born Dewtah. Confult the Gentoo Code, p. 39. 
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ed with rich bracelets j and his hands bore the 
holy fhell, the radiated weapon, the mace for 
war, and the lotos.” 

The writers who flourifhed in Greece and 
Rome had, as I before-remarked, but a very 
imperfeft idea of the true principles of the re¬ 
ligion of the Indians. Jupiter Ammon, Bac¬ 
chus, Pan, and Pluto, are faid, by thofe wri¬ 
ters, to have been the principal divinities wor- 
fhipped in India. Strabo* exprefsly fays, that 
they worlhipped Jupiter Pluvialis, the river 
Ganges, and Eyxuflovs Autfiovis, IndigetesGenios. 
Such were the Grecian appellations for the 
feveral deities, or rather attributes of deity, 
adored throughout Hindoftan. With far 
more truth was the celebrated Ganges affirm¬ 
ed, by the fame writer, to be an, objeft of fu- 
perftitious veneration, when, charged with the 
bleflings of Providence, he defcended in ma- 
jefty from the mountains, and, with his over¬ 
flowings, fertilized the thirfty foil. In fail, the 
legiflator, whofe fublime precepts improved; 
the hero, whofe refifllefs fword defended j the 
patriot, whofe inventive fancy adorned with 
ufeful arts the country that gave them birth; 
received the fervent prayers of the grateful 
Hindoo, were firft remembered with admira¬ 
tion, 

* Strabonis Geograph. Iib.xv. p.682. 
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tion, and then idolized. Without referring to 
the Egyptian Apis, we may aflert, that the very 
animal whofe milk nburifhed him, and whofe 
labours turned the fruitful fod, received his 
tributary homage, and was ranked in order 
next to a divinity. This is the general key 
that unlocks the portals of the grand temple 
of Indian fuperftitiom and perhaps, taken in a 
more general point of view, of all the fuper- 
ftitions of every region and of every denomi¬ 
nation upon earth. To the philofophic eye, 
that contemplates without prejudice their end- 
lefs variety, this is the univerfal clue to their 
full developement, and thus only can the 
mighty maze be intimately and fuceefsfully 
explored. . 

Befides the deities above-enumerated, the 
Indians have a guardian genius, preliding over 
water, named Varunaj* over fire, named 
Agni ; the forger of the fiery fhafts, called from 
him Agnyaftra j-j- and over the,winds, J named 
Pavan. All the fanciful characters of a my¬ 
thology, not greatly diflimilar from that of 
Greece and Rome, fcem to have prevailed 
among the Hindoos from the earlieft periods. 

G 4 They 

* Sec an eng raving of Vanina with her in/ignia, oppolilcp. 215, 
of the fir/l volume of the Afiatic Researches. 

f Afiat. Refearch. vol.i. p.248. J Ibid. 25 S. 
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They have Carticeya,* the god of war, 
formidable with fix heads, ami bearing, in his 
numerous hands, fpears, fabres, and other 
hoilile weapons; whofe prowefs is not inferior 
to the M.ers of Rome. They have L&csHMr, 
the : • s of plenty, and wife of Veelhnu 

the preserver; who, in Mr. Holwell’s defcrip- 
tive print, is reprefented crowned with-ears of 
grain, and encircled by a plant, bearing fruit, 
forcibly reminding us of the Ceres of the an¬ 
cients. They have Seraswatti, the pro- 
tedlrefs of arts and fciences, with her palmira- 
leaf, and her reed or pen for writing; orna¬ 
ments more peculiarly charafreriftic of her 
high ftation than thofe which graced the armed 
Minerva of the Greeks. They have a more 
beautiful Cupid in Cama, the god of love with 
his flowery fhafts and cany bow: although a 
regard to truth forbids me to add, that they 
have a more decent Venus in BhAvani, the 
con fort of Seeva, and goddefs of generation; 
in honour of whom, on all the walls of the 
pagodas of Hindoftan, facred to that deity, 
fuch pictures are delineated and: fuch images 
are engraven, as though by no means incon- 
flftent with their , are not at all compatible with 
our, 

* Afiat. Refearch. 252, with an engraving. Carticeya is gene- 
rally written Karteek. The former i„s the Sanfcreet word un¬ 
abridged. 
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our, notions of delicacy and decorum. Thele 
are indeed the fanciful creation of poets and 
painters; but the characters of a mythology 
'-far lefs pleafing were, before their exhibition, 
deeply imprinted on the minds of the Hin¬ 
doos. • They were prepared for the reception 
of whatever partook of the nature of fable and 
myfteryj and if the fportive imagination wan¬ 
dered occafionally in the regions of mirth and 
feftivity, they were foon recalled, by impreffions 
at once awful and durable, to the contempla¬ 
tion of more gloomy objects. They found 
matter of alarm and dread even in the attri¬ 
butes of the facred triple deity, who was ap¬ 
pointed to be their defender againft the male¬ 
volent Dewtah; and if, at. one time, the ami¬ 
able character and office of the preferver Veefli- 
nu infpired them with grateful affection and 
veneration, they were, at other times, filled 
with the utmoft horror in contemplating the 
dreadful infignia and the defolating fury of 
the deftroyer Rudra, or Mahadeo. » 

Although I am apprehenfive of incurring^ 
the cenfure of my readers for extending to too 
great a length thefe reflections upon what is 
called, in India, the worfhip of Dewtahs, and, 
in other countries, that of Daemons} yet, be¬ 
fore I fhall be able to give any clear or fatisr 
factory 
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faflory idea of the probable devotion anciently 
praftifed in the caverns of Salfette and in the 
magnificent pagoda of Elephanta, it is necef- 
fary that we ftiould ftill wider extend our fur- 
vey of this ftupendous fubjedt. -What has al¬ 
ready engaged our attention is buta-portion of 
that gigantic fabric of fuperftition which caft 
its mighty ftiadow over all the ancient world. 
The more fplendid part of that "devotion re¬ 
maths ftill to be noticed. The former were 
earth-born deities, and we have loitered too 
long with the untutored Indian who only fees 
** God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 
As there were deities who were permitted to 
range the earth, fo there were deities of a more 
exalted nature. Who, as we before-obferved, 
had their ftation in the celeftial orbs. Thofe 
glittering orbs now demand our attention. 
Let us afcend the empyreum with fome por¬ 
tion of the zeal and fervour of the adorers of 
thofe fhining, but fenfelefs, deities. 

Two of the principal fources of all mytho¬ 
logy, particularized by Sir W. Jones, are, a wild 
admiration of the heavenly bodip, particularly 
of the Sun, and an immoderate iefpe£t paid to 
the memory of powerful, wife, and virtuous, 
anceftors, efpecially the founders of kingdoms, 
legiflators, and warriors. If this remark on 

thfr 
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the origin of mythology be generally applica¬ 
ble to moft nations, fo it is in a peculiar man¬ 
ner forcible in the furvey which we are now 
taking of that of the Hindoos. It is the Sun, 
that vaft body of fire, which, Milton fays, 
“ Looks from his foie dominion like the god 
of this new world,” it is that glorious planet, 
which beams with fuch tranfcendant and un- 
ceafing fplendor in Eaftern countries, whofe 
ray hath kindled the devotions of mankind from 
age to age, and hath been the great fountain 
of idolatry in India. . Indeed the moft ancient 
fu perdition of all nations has been the worfliip 
of the Sun, as the lord of heaven and governor 
of the world, and in particular it prevailed in 
Phoenicia, Chaldsea, Egypt, and, from later 
information, we may add, Peru and Mexico. 
Reprefented in a variety of ways, and con¬ 
cealed under a multitude of fanciful names, 
through all the revolutions of time the great 
luminary of heaven hath exa&ed from the 
generations of men the tribute of devotion. 

How particularly the ancient Perfians were 
addi&ed to this mode of worlhip, how pro¬ 
found and univerfal was their veneration of 
fire, and particularly of the solar fire, is 
evident in every page of Dr. Hyde, who has 
made that religion the fubjeft of his accurate 
inveftigation. 
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inveftigation. The infatuated votaries of this 
religion were forbidden to fpit into the fife, or 
to throw water upon it, even if the metropolis 
were in flames. The Magi, however, as has - 
been before-remarked, did not deny a supreme 
presiding Principle, the Creator: and Go¬ 
vernor of the univerfe, who was the proper 
objeft of man’s adoration, but they considered 
the Sun as his image in the vifible utriverfe, as 
a faint copy of the bright original, worthy to 
be honoured with external worlhip and devout 
proftration. They imagined his throne to be 
feated in the Sun; and that it was the paradife 
of the blefled. From the Magi of Perfia the 
idolatrous infe&ion might eafily fpread to the 
Brachmanes of India, between whom an occa- 
iional intercourfe from the earlieft ages may, 
without violating probability, be fuppofed to 
have exifted. Under the charaifer of the god 
Surya, of whom, and his car, drawn by feven 
green* horfes, and guided by his charioteer 
Arun, or the Dawn, an engraving is given in 
the Afiatic Refearches, the solar orb is re¬ 
garded with adoration by the Hindoos, and 
the fe& more particularly devoted to the wor- 
fhip of that deity are called Saura. Indeed 
it is not improbable that, in very remote aeras, 

the 

• Green, as the emblem, I prefume, of eternal youth. 
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the Indians held the Sun in almoft as general 
veneration as their Perfian neighbours. We 
are informed by a writer,* who vifited India 
foventeen hundred years ago, that he there be¬ 
held a moft fuperb temple erected in honour 
of that planet, the walls of which were of red 
marble, refembling fire, and interfperfed with 
ftreaks of gold. On the pavement of this tem¬ 
ple was an image of the radiant divinity, 
hardly inferior in fplendour to his own dazzling 
fphere: his rays being imitated in a boundlefs 
profufion of rubies, pearls, and diamonds, of 
ineftimable value, arranged in a moft judicious 
manner, and darting forth a luftre fcarcely to¬ 
lerable to the organs of fight. As this account 
of Apollonius may be confidered as fufpicious, 
I fhall here infert a defcription of the temple 
of the Sun from the Ayeen Akbery, which, 
although Mr. Gladwin conceives Abul Fazil 
to have been deceived in regard to its magni¬ 
tude, fince no traces of this vaft fabric at pre- 
fent remain, will yet be confidered as a proof 
that fuch a worfhip did a&ually ftourifh there 
at fome remote period in its meridian glory. 

“ Near to Jagernaut is the temple of the 
Sun, in the erecting of which was expended 
the whole revenue of Orifia for twelve years. 

No 

* PbUoflrauii in Vit. Apollon. Hu. n. p.S/. 
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No one can behold this immenfe edifice, with¬ 
out being ftruck with amazement. The wall, 
which furrounds the whole, is o m hundred 
and fifty cubits high, and nineteen cubit* " 
thick. There are three entrances to it. At 
the eaftern gate there are two very fine figures 
of elephants, each with a man upon his trunk. 
On the weft, are two furprizing figures of 
horfemen completely armed; and over the 
northern gates are carved two tigers, who, 
having killed two elephants, are fitting upon 
them. In the front of the gate is a pillar of 
black ftone, of an o&agonal form, fifty cubits 
high. There are nine flights of fteps i after 
afcending which, you come into an extenfive 
enclofure, where you difcover a large dome, 
conftructed of ftone, upon which are carved 
the sun and the stars, and, round them, is a 
border, on which is reprefented a variety of 
human figures, exprefling the different paflions; 
fome kneeling; others proftrated with their 
faces upon the earth; together with minftrels, 
and a number of ftrange and wonderful animals, 
fuch as never exifted but in imagination.”* 
This is faid to be a work of feven hundred and 
thirty years antiquity: it was ere&ed by a 
raja. The Ayeen Akbery farther informs 

us, 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p. u. 
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us, that fome of the Hindoo philofophers con¬ 
sider the fixed ftars and planets as beings, 
and as borrowing their light from the fun j 
others a fieri that they derive their light from 
. the moon, and believe each to be under the 
! influence of fome celeftial Spirit; while others, 
- again, affirm, that the ftars are the fouls'of 
men departed this life, and raifed to this high 
dignity in reward of their virtues and aufteri- 
ties. 

At this day the Indian rajas are fond of 
|j tracing back to the folar deity their fabulous 
’ origin, and Mr. Dow * acquaints us, that he 
I himfelf was in pofleffion of a long lift of a 
j dynafty of kings, who boafted the diftinguifti- 
i ed title of SuRYA-bans and CHANDRA-bans, 
j or children of the fun and moon. The Afia- 
tic Refearches confirm and explain this intelli- 
' gence, by informing us, that Surya-}- is be¬ 
lieved to have frequently defcended from his 
car in a human ftiape, and to have begotten 
an earthly progeny, equally renowned in the 
Indian ftories with the Heliades of Greece; 
and that another great Indian family are call¬ 
ed the children of the moon, or Chandra, 
under which form. Eswara, or the God of 
nature, is often worfhipped. We muft not 

be 

» Dow, vol.i. p. 31. + Mat. Rdearch. vol.i. p.263. 
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be furprifed, the prefident of the Afiatic So¬ 
ciety obferves, at finding, on a dofe exami¬ 
nation, that the characters of all the pagan 
deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and, at laft, into one or two j for, it 
feems a well-founded opinion, that the whole 
cro'wd of gods and goddeffes, in ancient 
Rome and modern Varanes, means only the 
powers of nature, and, principally, the sun. 
He owns himfelf inclined to believe that not 
only Creefhna or Veefhnu, but even Brahma 
and Seeva, when united and expreffed by 
the myftical word OM, an expreffion that 
frequently occurs in Sanfcreet invocations * of 
the deity, were defigned by the firft idolaters 
to reprefent the solar fire. By the trilite¬ 
ral word A U M, which letters coalefce and 
form OM, the triple divinity, Brahma, Veefh¬ 
nu, and Seeva, are meant to be expreffed ; or, 
in other words, the power of the Almighty 
to create, to preferve, and to deftroy. It 
may be added that the term: OM is confidered 
in fo facred a light, that it never efcapes the 
lips of a pious Hindoo, but is the fuhjeCt of 
his meditation in holy, and profound filence. 
Their mode of adoring the sun is {aid, by 
Lucian, 

* It particularly occurs in a moft fublime prayer to Boon h> 
tranflated by Mr. Wilkins, in A fiat. Refearch. vol.i. p.285. 
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Lucian, in his treatife de Saltatione, to have 
confided in a circular dance, in imitation of 
that orb’s fuppofed motion round the earth, 
by which all nature was gladdened, and from 
which the various ranks of beings derived 
light and fupport. SurYa Koond is men¬ 
tioned, under the Subah of Owd, in the 
Ayeen Akbery, as a place of. religious wor- 
fhip very celebrated and much frequented; 
and a feftival, called the Surya Pooja, or 
the worfhip of the fun, Mr. Holwell * ac¬ 
quaints us, is dill obferved on the feventh 
day of the new moon, in January, when 
peculiar offerings of flowers are made to that 
, luminary in the Ganges. The vediges of 
this fuperdition are, in fa£t, at this day, 
evident in all the facred rites and multiform 
ceremonies, of the Brahmins. At their firfl: 
putting on the zennar, or facred cord of 
three threads, the myftic fymbol of their faith, 
they learn the gayteree, which are certain 
words in praife of the sun. At fun-rife they 
turn to the Eaft, and, filling the palms of 
their hands with water, and at the fame 
time repeating a prayer, they throw it to¬ 
wards that luminary. They preferve, con- 
Vot. II. * H flantlv 

* See Holwell on the Gentoo fafts and feftivals, India Tracis, 
parcii. p-134.. 
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ftantly burning, a kind of facredfire, kindled 
by the friflion of two pieces of palafs-wood, 
with which they perform the howm, or burnt 
facrifice. The new-born babe of a Brahmin 
is obliged to be expofed to the filar beam , 
and, in the words of the Ayeen Akbery,* 

’ to conclude, and in fome degree to explain, 
the inyftic rite, they worship Gop in the 

SUN AND IN FIRE. 

The following paffages, in proof of what 
has been advanced, concerning the veneration 
entertained by the Indians for the fun and 
fire, are extrafted from the three principal 
tranflations, from the Sanfcreet, which have 
yet appeared in the Englifh language; I mean 
the Geeta and the Heetopades, publifh- 
ed by Mr. Wilkins, and the beautiful drama 
of Sacontala, or, ’The fatal Ring, by Sir 
William Jones. Thefe three compofitions are 
of the mod venerable antiquity, and in 
them, doubtiefs, are difplayed the manners 
and the principles prevailing at thofe remote 
reras in which they were written. 

In the Geeta, Arjun is informed by 
Creefhna, that “ God is in the fire of the 
altar, and that the devout, with offerings, 
direft 

* Ayeen Akbery, yol. i. p. 215, 220, 227, where all thefe 
various circumftances are ftated at large. 
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direct their woi fhip unto God in the fire? 
P. 54. “ 1 am the fire t l am the vi6tim.” P. 80. 
'Phe Divinity is frequently characterized in 
that book, as in other Sanfcreet compofitions, 

. by the word DM, that myftic emblem of the 
1 Deity in India, bearing, probably, the fame 
- fignification as the Egyptian ON, which. 
Sir William Jones obferves,* is generally fup- 
pofed to mean the sun. Befides innumerable 
allufions, throughout the text, to the “ ar¬ 
dent fire, the glorious fun, the immeafurable 

I ! light," in the epifode annexed, the refulgent 
chakra, or warlike weapon of Narayan, 
beautiful, yet terrible, to behold, is faid to 
have “glowed like the facrificial flame,” and 
j to have “burnt like the oil-fed fire.” Pages 
5j 150 and 151. 

' In the Heetopades it is faid, that "fire is 
J the fuperior of the Brahmins, as the Brahmin 
is the fuperior of the tribes.” P. 35. In the 
note on this paflage, Mr. Wilkins remarks, 
that this element, in ancient times, feems to 
have been univerfally deified j that the Hin¬ 
doos are enjoined, by the Vedas, to light up 
a fire, produced in the manner I before fta- 
ted from the Ayeen* Akbery, and to cherifh it 
as' long as they live. With this fire, he adds, 
H 2 all 

* Afiatic Rcfcarchcs, void. 
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all their facrifices are burnt, their nuptial 
altar flames, and, finally, the funeral pile is 
kindled: “ The sun Ihould be wbrlhipped on 
the back, the God of fire on the belly.” 
P. ioi. 

In the Sacontala ftill more numerous in- 
ftances occur, in which the orb of the fun 
and the hallowed fire are fpoken of and ad- 
drelfed in terms of adoration: “ Water was 
the firft work of the Creator, and fire receives 
the oblations ordained by law j the facrifice is 
performed with folemnityj may Isa, the God 
of nature,” (a perfonification of the fun, the 
Isis of the Egyptians,) “ blefs and fuftain 
you!” The following paflage will prove of 
two-fold utility towards explaining and il- 
luftrating what has before been remarked: 

O king,” exclaim the pupils of the vene¬ 
rable Canna, amidft the central glooms of 
their holy grove, “ while we are beginning 
our evening-facrifice, the figures of blood- 
thirfty daemons, embrowned by clouds, col¬ 
lected at the departure of the day, glide over 
the /acred hearth ,, and fpread confternation 
around.” P. 38. “ My fweet child, there has 

been a happy omen : the young Brahmin who 
officiated in our morning facrifice, though his 
fight was impeded by clouds of fmoke, drop- 
ped 
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ped the clarified butter into the very centre 
of the adorable flame.” “ When he entered the 
place where the holy fire was blazing, he 
heard a voice from heaven pronouncing divine 
meafures.” “ As the wood, Sami, becomes 
i pregnant with myfierious fire” P.43. “My 
beft-beioved, come and walk with me round 
the flacrificial fire ; may tbefe fires preferve 
thee! fires, which fpring to their appointed 
llations on the holy hearth, and confume the 
confecrated wood, while the frefh blades of 
; myfterious cufa-grafs lie fcattered around 
jj them! flacramental fires , which deftroy fin 
j with the riling fumes of clarified butter!” 

E P. 47. “ Could Arun” (the charioteer of the 

fun, that is, the dawn) “ difpel the fhades. 
| of night, if the deity with a thousand 
J beams had not placed him before the car of 
day?” P. 85. In feledting thefe paflages from 
the drama of Sacontala, I have, reluctantly 
pafled over pages glowing with all the fplen- 
dour of Oriental imagery, crowded with fuch 
novel and beautiful defcriptions, and breathe 
ing fuch elevated fentiments of friendfhip, as 
well as fuch impaflioned ftrains of tender 
affection, that I cannot too ftrongly recom¬ 
mend to the re’ader an attentive perufal of 
the whole piece, and he will not fail heartily 
H 3 to 
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to join with me, in hoping thattfee IranflatOT 
may recede from his declared refolutjon to 
engage no farther in talks of a fimikr na^ 
ture. 

The Moon, the next confpicuous luminary 
of heaven, is by no means without^'/ tribe 
of adorers in Hindoftam His, I 1 %; for, 
contrary to all other fyftems of mythology, 
the Moon Ihines forth to the Hindoos a 
male divinity. This is furely an argument 
that proves how little they have condefcended 
to borrow from other nations; for, in this 
male deity, we are unable to trace even the 
Ifis of Egypt, whom Herodotus* declares to 
have been conftantly reprefented and worlhip- 
ped, at Bufiris, under the form of a woman 
with the horns of a cow, (as 10 was in 
Greece j) upon which account, and becaufe 
that animal was facred to Ifis, the cow was 
held in the higheft veneration throughout 
Egypt. The Indian name of the Moon is 
Chandra, and Mr. Wilkins, our unerring 
guide, informs us,-{- that he is drawn by the 
fancy 


« Herodoti, lib.ii. p. 118. Stephani edit. 1592. This whole 
fecotid book of Herodotus, and part of the third, treats of the 
Egyptians, their hiftory, religion, and manners, and therefore I 
have minu .ely attended to it. 

f Heetopades, p.177, and note 235- 
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fancy of the Hindoo poets as a deity, fit- 
ting in a fplendid chariot drawn by two ante¬ 
lopes, and holding in his right hand a rabbit. 
We learn from the Heetopades, that, to him, 
fountains were dedicated. Of thofe facred 
fountains there are many in Hindoftan: and, 
in particular, the Ayeen Akbery reports,* 
that, in the village of Kehrow, in Cafhmere, 
there are no lefs than 360 ; a number worthy 
of notice, becaufe the exa6t number of the 
days of the ancient year, before it was re¬ 
formed by more correct obfefvation. To 
pierce the hitherto-unexplored depths of the 
Hindoo fyftem of aftronomy, connected as 
that fyftem is with their religion, is alike 
beyond the fcope of my ability and the means 
of information in my poffeffion. If en¬ 
couraged by the public to proceed in thefe 
inveftigations into the ancient hiftory and 
fciences of that country, I Ihall, in a future 
portion of this infant work, attempt the 
arduous talk of prefenting my readers, with 
the fubftance of what is already:known on 
that head; and (hall principally regulate my 
refearches by the chapter on aftronomy in 
the Ayeen Akbery, which is a profeffed ex¬ 
tract from the Famous Surya Sudhant of 
i H 4 India, 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p. 153. 
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India, a book compofed, Abul Pazil informs 
-ns, “ fome hundred thoufand yeafnaago;” by 
M. Bailly’s celebrated “ Trait€ de FAftrono- 
mie Indienne et Orientaleby Mn Playfair’s 
accurate and ingenious differtatioh, lately 
publifhed in the fecond volume of the Tranf- 
aftions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 
and by the vaft treafure of information to 
be colledted from Mr. Coftard’s profound 
Treatife upon the Aftronomy of the Chal¬ 
deans, Arabians, and other Eaftern nations. 
For the prefent it will be fufficient for us 
to take a general retrofpeft of the gradual 
advances made by the hurtfan mind, from 
contemplating and admiring the ceieftial orbs, 
to deifying and adoring them. This will in 
its confequences lead us to a more particular 
confideration of that other principal fource 
of all mythology mentioned before, viz. an 
immoderate refpeft paid to the memory of 
powerful, wife, and virtuous, anceftors, es¬ 
pecially the founders of kingdoms, legiflatdrs, 
and warriors. 

Devoted to paftorai life, and fcattered over 
the extenfive plains of Alia, the ancient fa¬ 
thers of the human race could not avoid be¬ 
ing deeply ftruck with the number, the beauty, 
and the fplendour, of the heavenly bodies. 

Amidft 
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Amid ft the filence of furrounding night, in 
thofe delightful regions where the mildnefs of 
the climate allows the inhabitants to fleep in 
the open air, the wakeful eye of contempla¬ 
tion beheld and marked the flow progreffive 
| motion of thofe y bodies through the clear blue 
Iky above them. They obferved their various 
mutations, they noted their diftinguifhing 
: phaenomena, the riling of fome and the 
fetting of others} and, from that afcenfion 
and decline, they learned to regulate their 
, conduct as to the times and the feafons 
j) proper for the fowing of grain and the 
tillage of the ground. In procefs of time 
they formed catalogues of the liars, they ar¬ 
ranged them under various clafles, and regif- 
rtered them in regular feries. They portioned 
I out the vifible firmament itfelf info forty- 
eight different conftellations, and, in con¬ 
formity to the hieroglyphic tafte of the times, 
diftinguifhed thofe conftellations by the figures 
of various animals and other imaginary 
fimilitudes. From long and accurate obfer- 
yation of the confequences attending the 
particular fituation of fome of them in the 
heavens, they fuppofed thefe revolving orbs 
to have an influence upon the earth and 
upon the feafons; and the Greek and Ro¬ 
man 
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man poets, probably imitating die ancient 
writers of Egypt and Syria, et^wd their 
pages with allufions to thofe fuppofed in¬ 
fluences. Non base Pleiades faciunt, nec aq,w- 
fus Orion.* - 

Nec favus Arfhiri cadenti$ 

Impetus, aut orientis Haedi.f 

A paflage, which occurs in the ancient and 
venerable book of Job, feems pointedly to 
allude to the reigning fuperftition of the day. 
Can/} thou rejlrain the pweet influences of Pleiades , 
or loofen the bands of Orion ? It was natural for 
thofe, who maintained the doctrine of their 
influence upon the elements of nature, to ex¬ 
tend flill farther their romantic conje&ures, 
and to aflert a fimilar predominant influence 
of the celeftial orbs in all terreftrial concerns, 
but efpecially in the important and interefting 
events which befal great nations; in the pro- 
fperity and defolation of kingdoms; in the 
elevation to empire of triumphant virtue j 
and in the downfal of defeated tyranny. The 
planetary train, that conftitute our own fyf- 
ftem, as performing their revolutions nearer 
the earth, were thought to have a more par¬ 
ticular afcendency over the fate of its inha¬ 
bitants j 


Propertius, ii. 16. 51. 


Hor. iii, Carm. 
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bitants; and the period of their tranfit over 
'the fun’s difc, and that of their occafionally 
coming into conjunction with any other con¬ 
stellation, was regarded as a period pregnant 
with the moft awful events, and produdive 
of the moft aftonilhing viciffitudes. 

! Impreffed, therefore, with alternate wonder 
and terror at beholding thefe imagined effeds 
of their influence upon this globe, from vi¬ 
gilantly obferving, mankind proceeded by de¬ 
grees to reiped and venerate them, and intenfe 
aidour of contemplation in time mounted to 
| all the fervor of devotion. Some of the an¬ 
cients fuppofed the stars to be inhabited by 
beings, who not only guided their motions, 
but directed their benign or. pernicious in¬ 
fluences, and, confequently, to thofe prefiding 
beings they addreffed their adoration. Others 
imagined the stars to be. themfelves ani¬ 
mated intelligences, or zopheseminj* and 
paid to the fphere the worfhip due to its 
Maker. But almoft every nation of the an¬ 
cient world united in confidering them as the 
refidence of departed fpirits and the glorious 
receptacles of beatified virtue. According to 
the preceding extracts from the Ayeen Ak« 
bery, the Hindoo; philofophers were deeply. 

infeded 

* See Bilhop Cumberland’s Sandioniatho, p. 2. 
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infe&ed with each of thefe errors; and the 
accounts given by Sir Robert Banker® in the 
Philofophical Tranfa&ions of -.the remains 
of adronomical and mathematical inftru- 
ments, “ ftupendoufly large, immovable from 
the fpot, and condructed of done, fome of 
them upwards of twenty feet in height,” 
which he faw in the ancient obfervatory of 
Benares, as well as the difcovery which Mr. 
Call -j- reports, in the fame book, be himfelf 
made of the figns of the zodiac on the ceil¬ 
ings of many of the more ancient choulteries 
of the peninfula, ftrongly inclines us to 
think that the fcience of adronomy was, in 
ancient India, carried to the utmofl height of 
perfection, attainable in thofe periods and by 
thofe inftruments; and at the fame time it 
was undoubtedly attended with all thofe de¬ 
grading fu perditions, fuch as divination, in¬ 
cantation, and judicial adrology, which were 
its infeparabje concomitants in that early 
sera. It is a mod Angular circumdance, that 
the days of the week, in India, are arranged 
as in Egypt and Greece, according to the 
number of the planets, and are diftinguilhed 
by fimilar appellations, and, for my own 
part, 

* Phil. Tranfaft. vol. Ixvii. p. 598. 

f Phi!. Tranfaft. voLbdi. p.353. 
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part, I have not a doubt but that the va¬ 
rious fpheres, or boobuns , of purification, 
through which the doCtrine of the Metem- 
pfychofis, as explained by Mr. Halhed,* has 
doomed the foul to pafs in its progrefs to 
confummate happinefs and perfection, have 
a direCt allufion to the planets. But I am 
launching into a vaft ocean, in which it was 
not at prefent my intention to venture my 
fmall bark. 

To thofe bright and confpicuous manfions 
of the Iky, as I, have obferved, the fervile 
adulation of the ancient nations of the 
earth exalted the departed fpirits of illultrious 
kings and legiflators; while the partial fond- 
nefs and blind zeal of individuals wafted to 
the fame happy regions the fouls of their 
deceafed progenitors who were venerable for 
religion and virtue. A variety of paflages 
in the ancient poets may be adduced in proof 
of this. affertion, but particularly one in 
Virgil, who, in a ftrain of unmanly flattery 
to Auguftus, while yet living, afks him 
among which of the conftellations he will 
choofe to take up.his future refidence. ■— 

Anne 

* See page 46 of his Preface to the Gentro Code, quarto 
edition, and page 41 of the fame Preface, where the Sanfcrcct 
names of the days of the week are enumerated in their proper 
order, as they alfo are in the Ayeen Akbery, p. 12. 
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Anne novum fidus tardis tc menfibus addas 
Qua locus Erigoken inter CHELASqjJE fequentes 
Panditur ! Ipfc tibi jam brachia contrahfc arderts 
Scorpius, et coeli jufta plus parte reliqeSt. 

Qsotg. i. 3J. 

Thefe lines are alfo quoted by that ingenious 
aftronomer, Mr. Coftard,® but for another 
purpofe, the elucidation of an aftronomical 
remark; and it would appear from that re¬ 
mark, that the accuracy of the poet’s deferip- 
tion does him greater honour than the fulfome 
compliment contained in them did Auguftus. 

The contagion of ftdereal worjhip, in confe- 
quence of the ftars being regarded as animated 
intelligences, or as inhabited by divinities, 
fpread rapidly and univerfally among all the 
nations of the Eaftern world, except among 
that favoured people to whom the Almighty 
thought proper to reveal the glorious doftrines 
of the true religion. For, thus, in the moft 
ancient and moft fublime drama which the hu¬ 
man intellect ever produced, the devout Job 
makes proteftation of his innocence as to the 
crime of this prevailing idolatry :-f- If I beheld 
the sun when it pined, or the moon walking 
in brightnefs ; and my heart hath been fecretly en¬ 
ticed, or my mouth bath kiff 'ed my hand: this, alfo, 
were 

* See Coftard’s Agronomy, p. 19. f Job, c. xxxi, v. 26. 
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were an iniquity to be punijhed by the fudge ; for 
; I Jhottld then have denied the God that is above i 
. The planets, in time, became diftinguiflied by 
the-names of the moll renowned perfonages in. 
fabulous antiquity, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana; but thefe 
orbs, from their rifing and fettibg, being fre¬ 
quently concealed from the view of the enthu- 
fiaflic adorer, invention fupplied their place by 
forming reprefentative images of thofe fancied 
deities, to whom, after folemnly confecrating 
them, they paid their devotion with as much 
fervour as to the real planet. In this practice, 
as Dr. Prideaux* has judicioufly obferved, we 
trace the firft origin of the Sabian fu-perftition , 
or worlhip of idols, in which abomination 
the ancient pagan world were, fo deeply im- 
merfed; and, from this period, SatUrn, Jupiter, 
and the other fidereal divinities, continued to - 
be holderi in the mod: facred veneration through 
all the periods of the Aflyrian, Greek, and 
Roman, empires. Before thefe figures, which 
they invoked by the feveral names their blind 
bigotry had affigned them, in deep caverns 
and 

* See Prideaux’s Connexions, vol. i. p. 178, and, likewiie, 
thofe of Dr. Shuckford, vol. ii. p. 388, who, notwithstanding tne 
fevere attacks of Warburton, on this fubjeft of the origin of the 
various Ipecies cf pagan idolatry, hat difplayed erudition little in¬ 
ferior to that of the haughty critic. 
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and woody recefies, the firft temples of tins 
world, they performed their myfierious rites? 
they kindled the facred fire, of which their 
glowing fpheres feemed to be fprmed; and 
they offered oblations to them of |he nobleft 
beafts of the field and the choic^ft, produc- 
tions of the earth. In the wild delirium of 
their zeal, and under the impulfes of- a facred 
fury, they fliouted aloud the lofty paeans of 
praife and triumph ; they mingled in the cir¬ 
cular dance, which was intended to imitate 
that of the planets j and they tried the moft 
potent fpells, and uttered the moft tremendous 
incantations, in full confidence of drawing 
down, into thofe fymbolic figures, the fame 
powerful fpirits which were fuppofed to roll 
them through the aether, and the fame bland 
or baleful influences which they were believed 
to difpenfe from on high. 

That a confiderable portion of the hiero¬ 
glyphic fculptures and paintings, in the temples 
of Hindoftan, have an aftronomical alIufion,„ 
has never been doubted by tbofe who have ac¬ 
curately furveyed and attentively confidered 
them; though their latent meaning and intri¬ 
cate hiftory have never been completely deve¬ 
loped. The blaze of glory dreaming from 
the radiated crowns on the heads of all the 

AVATARS, 
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avatars,, whofe figures are engraved in the 
Afiatic Refearches, fpeak their defcent from 
. the regions of light and glory; the emblema¬ 
tical ornaments of ferpents that deck the ve¬ 
nerated ftatues of the god-rajahs, who frown 
I on the walls of the various cavern-pagodas j the 
figures of facred and fidereal animals, fculp- 
tured near them; the facerdotal vafes for obla¬ 
tion ; the confecrated bells which the hands of 
fome ftatues bear, and the facred zennar and 
ftaff of Brahmins which diftinguifh others; 
all thefe circumftances united evince their im» 
ji mediate connection with the profoundeft myf- 
teries of fcience and with the molt awful rites 
of religion. 

1 We have not yet come to the examination 
I of the ancient Egyptian fuperftitions, and their 
I ftriking fimiliarity to thofe of India j but if we 
caft a digreflive eye towards that country, and 
examine the catalogue of her numerous deities j 
if we attentively perufe the varied page, of their 
hiftory, and mark the difcriminating features 
of their feveral characters; we (hall find them, 
for the moft part, to be nothing more than 
heroes deified. Thus, Vulcan, Bacchus, 
Thoth, Hercules, having, by their {kill in arts 
or their prowefs in arms, greatly benefited the 
early inhabitants of the world; as, for inftance, 
Vol. II. I Vulcan, 
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Vulcan, by the invention of $*g forge and by 
inftru&ing mankind in the ills of firej §e- 
foftris, or Bacchus, by teaching them the right 
method of agriculture and of phi®ting the 
vinej Thoth, or Hermes, by the indention of 
letters and the patronage of fcience} Hercules, 
by the unparalleled labour of draining the lakes 
of Egypt, and by overthrowing is battle Billi¬ 
ng and its other tyrannic princes, thofe giants 
in power and mongers in vice} by fuch il- 
luftrious exploits thefe auguft perfonages fuc- 
ceflively rofe to immortal honours. The fame 
remark, probably, holds good in regard to In¬ 
dia, or even applies with ftill greater force. 
If we could dived the hidory of its mod anci¬ 
ent fovereigns of the fabulous ornaments, with 
which adulatory poetry and reigning fuperfti- 
tion have decorated them, they would appear 
to be only a race of dignified mortals, diftin- 
guifhed by their wifdom as legiflators, their 
erudition as philofophers, or their fortitude in 
battle. Thus Rama, one of the great incar¬ 
nate deities, whom the Indians believe to have 
been an appearance on earth of the preferring 
Power, and whom Sir William Jones takes to 
be the Indian Bacchus, when ftript of his di¬ 
vine honours, will appear to be only the sove¬ 
reign of Ayodhya, a conqueror of the high- 

eft 
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'eft renown, and the deliverer of nations from 
tyrants. Thus Brahma himfelf, if we may be 
allowed for a moment to lofe fight of the ety¬ 
mology of his name, and rend the allegoric 
veil that lhadows his perfon, might only have 
been the godlike mortal, profoundly 
fkilled in theology and legiflation, who firft 
polifhed a barbarous people, regulated their 
conduct by an admirable code of falutary laws, 
and gave energy and liability to ~an unfettled 
government. Mr. Scrafton is of opinion that 
Brahma was king as well as legiflator over 
all the vaft continent of India,* and that he. 
intended, by the folemn obligations of religion,’ 
to fix the attachment of his fubje&s to their 
own country as well as to bind them to the 
obfervance of his laws. The learned perfonage, 
to whofe deep refearches into the Indian my¬ 
thology I have fo often had occafion to refer, 
feems to countenance a fimilar opinion, when 
he offers a conjedure that the former deity 
was in reality Rama , the fon of Cujh,-\- who 
might have eftablifhed the firft regular govern¬ 
ment in this part of Afia. The.Ayeen Akbery; 
too, appears to decide the matter, where that 
I 2 book 

* See Mr. Scrafton's Reflections on the Government of Hin- 
doflan, p. ;. 

f Aflat. Refcarch. vo). i. p. sjS. 
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book affirms that RamchonD' was rajah of 
Owd,* in the Tretah Tug , and that he united 
in himfelf the two-fold office of king and 
prophet. 

But it is now neceffary that we fhould once 
more direct our attention towards Persia.— 
The profound reverence, before-noticed to have 
been equally entertained by the Magi of Per- 
fia and the Brachmans of India, for the solar 
orb and for fire, forms a moft ftri|ing and 
prominent feature of refemblance between the 
religion of Zoroafter and that of Brahma. 
Indeed if any perfon, deeply (killed in the 
principles of both fyftems of theology, v&re 
minutely to examine and compare them toge¬ 
ther, I am convinced, that, except in the dread¬ 
ful inftance of that inceftuous commerce al¬ 
lowed his difciples by the Perfian legiflator, 
and fome peculiar local fuperftitions praetifed 
by the Indians, no very material difference 
would be found between them. But Zoro¬ 
after, according to Ulug-Beg, quoted by Dr. 
Hyde, was the greateft mathematician and 
aftronomer that the Eaft in thofe remote pe¬ 
riods ever faw. He had fo far penetrated into 
the great arcana of nature, and had raifed the 
Magian name to fuch a height* that, in the 
darker 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p.41. 
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darker ages which fucceeded, they were fup- 
pdfed to poffefs fupernatural knowledge and 
powers j and hence the odious, term of magic 
has been ever fince beftowed upon arts that 
feemed to furpafs human power to attain, and 
that of magicians upon thofe who praflifed 
them. In the union of aftronomy and theo¬ 
logy, which were fifter-fciences in thofe days, 
we (hall perhaps find an explanation of thofe 
myfterious rites of cavern-worfhip, the origin 
and nature of which have fo long perplexed 
the ingenious in their inquiries, concerning the 
fpecies of devotion fuppofed to have been an¬ 
ciently pra&ifed in the caverns of Salsette 
and Elephanta. 

Whatever might have been the oldeft fpecies 
of devotion originally celebrated either in Per- 
fia or India, and moft likely, from human na¬ 
ture being every where open to the fame im- 
preflions, it was this worlhip of the Sun, it is 
probable that Brahma, and; it is certain that 
Zoroafter, only improved upon the popular 
fuperftition, reje&ing the more grofs, and re¬ 
taining the more refined, parts of the ancient 
rites and ceremonies already inftituted in each 
country. Of Zoroafter there are two opinions: 
the firft is, that he was king of Baftria, and, 
I 3 according 
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according to Juftin,* lived fd early as the 
days of Ninus, by whom he was Oaift in bat¬ 
tle; the fecond and more generally received 
opinion is that maintained by Dr. Hyde, who 
aflerts that he flourilhed in the reign of Da¬ 
rius Hyftafpes, about 520 years before Chrift, 
that he was of no very exalted origin, and 
that he refided in Babylon during the Jewifti 
captivity, where he obtained that intimate 
acquaintance with the doctrines of the He¬ 
brews which appear fo confpicuoufly in many 
parts of his Zend. The learned Drs. Hyde-f 
and Prideauxif: in my humble opinion too far 
violate probability when they reprefent Zoro- 
after to have been himfelf a native of Paleftine, 
of Jewish parentage, and to have lived a me¬ 
nial fervant in the families of either Ezra or 
Daniel. The profound and various learning 
which he poflefled fuppofes a defcent far lefs 
inglorious, and an education far more polilhed, 
than a mere flave^could poffibly have enjoyed; 
and, if he had been a Jew, he would not have 
negle£ted to enforce upon his difciples the ne- 
ceffity of that peculiar rite which forms the 
chara&eriftic diftinction of the progeny of 
Abraham. 

• Juftin, lib i. c. I. 

f Hyde’s Hift. Relig. Vet. Perf. cap.xxiv, p. 314. 

J. Prideaux’s Connedions, vol.i. p.213. 
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Abraham. He found the people of Perfia im- 
merfed in the depth of that grofs idolatry, the 
fire-worfhip, eftablifhed by the Magians; for, 
though they pretended to worfhip God in the 
fire,, the Deity himfeif had long been forgotten 
in the fymbol of his worfl.itp. He purged their 
minds of the impure and fenfual depravity. 
He revived among them the principles of that 
genuine religio©, which time, and objefts more 
palpable, had effaced from their minds. He 
called himfeif the reftorer of the primitive de¬ 
votion of Abraham, that great and enlightened 
patriarch, fo highly venerated throughout all 
the Eaft; and, as he had read that the Almighty 
fpoke to Mofes out of the burning bufh, and to 
the whole aflembled fons of Ifrael out of the 
fire, that glowed on Mount Sinai; that he had 
manifejfted his divine prefence to them, on their 
( march from Egypt, under the appearance of a 
column of Jlame-^ that he refided in the lu¬ 
minous glory, difplayed between the cherubim j 
and that he had commanded a never-dying 
jlame to be cherifhed on the great altar of his 
temple at Jerufalem, on which the burnt-fa- 
crifices were offered: animated by thefecircum- 
ftances, the artful theologue pretended that he 
himfeif had been' admitted to a vifion of the 
Moft High ■, and, being taken up into heaven^ 
I 4 ha^ 
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had been addrefled by the Eternal from the ' 
midft of a vaft and pure circle of furrounding 
flame. By this plea he juftified a practice 
which he would have found it difficult,to 
crufh; he gratified the wiflies of the preju¬ 
diced ; he obtained the approbation of the fo~ 
vereign; and he effected a change without the 
hazard of an innovation. 

Brahma being, avowedly, a gaythologic per- 
fonage, I can give no hiftorical account of the 
aera when the code, that bears his name, was 
acknowledged as the fovereign law of India; 
for, that is furely inadmiflible which Mr. Dow’s 
Prefatory Diifertation fixes, viz. 4887 from 
the year 1769* when that Differtation was 
written, and Confequently above 4900 years 
previous to the prefent year. From the va¬ 
riety of the doCtrines of which the lacred vo¬ 
lumes of India treat and of the fciences which., 
they difcufs, from the clafliing, and, in the 
inftance of fanguinary facrifices and vindictive 
incantations, from the abfolute contradic¬ 
tion of the mandates inculcated in them, as 
well as from their bulk, it is probable that the 
Vedas were not the labour of one legiflator 
only, but the refult of the collective wifdom of 
ages: the auguft fabric of' many legiflators, 
accommodating themfelves, as all legiflators 
occafionally 
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occafionally rauft, to the flu£luating princi¬ 
ples of the times, the fucceffive fuperftitions 
or- the progreffive improvement of the people. 
This idea is, throughout his treatife, main¬ 
tained by Mr. Holwell,* who, from evidence 
obtained in India, afferts, that the fourth 
Veda, in particular, is a publication fifteen 
hundred years pofterior to the other three. 
This opinion is, I know, combated in the pre¬ 
fatory Diflertation of Mr. Dow,-f* and by 
fome other writers ftill more refpectable; yet 
I have folid authority for thinking Mr. Hoi- 
well’s affcrtion to be founded in truth. The 
argument in favour of this opinion, advanced 
in the Afiatic Refearches,J is two-rfold. The 
firft arifes from the very lingular circumftance 
of only three Vedas having been mentioned 
in the moft ancient and venerable of the Hin¬ 
doo writersj and the names of thofe three 
Vedas occur in their proper order in the com¬ 
pound word Rigyajubfama, that is to fay, the 
Reig Veda, the Taj up Veda, and the Saman 
Veda. The fecond argument is drawn from 
the manifeft difference in the ftyle between the 
fourth 

* Holwell, part ii, p. 13. f Dcrtv’s prefat. Differt. p. 30. 

J Afiat. Refearch. vol. i. p. 346 and 347. See alfo, on this 
fubjedt, Mr. Wilkins’s preface to the Bhagvat Geeta, p. 25, whofe 
argument is dccifive. 
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fourth or Atharva Veda and the three before 
named. That of the latter is now grown 
fo obfolete as hardly to be intelligible to the 
Brahmins of Benares, and to appear almoft 
a different dialed of the Sanfcreet, while that 
of the former is comparatively modem, and 
may be eafily read, even by a-learner of that 
facred language, without the aid of a dic¬ 
tionary. I am entirely at a lofs, without fome 
fuch fuppofition, to account for the contra¬ 
dictions juft mentioned and many others in 
the Vedas; for, to enjoin a pofitive institution 
in one page, and, in the next, to infert pre¬ 
cepts of a dired contrary tendency, in the 
important article of national religion, argues 
an inconfiftency of which no intelligent Deity 
nor wife legiflator could be guilty. Amidft 
thefe contradidions therefore, for the fake of 
confiftency, I am compelled to fuppofe the 
exiftence of fuch a circuraftance, pr elfe fome 
interpolation or mutilation of theJBrahminSj 
who, like the Egyptian priefts, kept thofe 
facred books from the infpedion of the vul¬ 
gar, and altered the text, or explained its 
meaning, as they pleafed. The juft and bene¬ 
volent parts I am willing to impute to Brah¬ 
ma, or that firft wife legiflator to whom we 
apply that fiditious name and the arbitrary, 
the 
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the fanguinary, and the contradi&ory, portions 
f to lefs-enlightened legiflators, and to dege¬ 
nerate and mercenary priefts, acting under/ 
their influence. The various detached pieces, 
of which this vaft compendium of. theology, 

| ethics, and almoft all the other fciences, con- 
fifts, were collefted together, we are in- 
' formed, at a very ancient period, from every 
part of India, by a great and reputed phi- 
lofopher of the name of Vyasa,, who reduced 
them into their prefent form, and divided 
them into four diftinft books, which are 
called the Vedas, or books of science j for, 

, that, according to Mr. Wilkins, is the proper 
fignification of the word Veda. No regular 
tranflation "of thefe books has yet appeared in 
any European language; but Sir William 
Jones has given it as his opinion, that the 
principal worlhip, inculcated throughout 
them, is that of fire, particularly the folar 
fire ; and I truft I have fully proved that the 
pra&ice of the Hindoos, under the plea of 
adoring God in that element, is even at this 
day very ftri&ly conformable to that do&rine. 
Sir William, in fact, goes beyond this point; 
for, in the difcourfe on the literature of the 
Hindoos, he acquaints us, that “ the author 
of the Dabifian delcribes a race of old Perfxan 
fages, 
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fages, who appear, from the whole ©f his ac¬ 
count, to have been Hindoos; that the book 
of Menu, faid to be written in a celeftial dia¬ 
led and alluded to by the author, means the 
Vedas, written in the Devanagari charafter 
and that, as Zeratulht was only a; reformer, 
in India may be difcovered the true (burce of 
the Perfian religion.” While I confefs my 
readinefs to bow down to fuch fuperior autho¬ 
rity, it is> neceflary I ftiould inform the reader, 
that moft of the ancient Greek and Roman 
writers unite with Juftin in placing the age, 
in which Zoroafter lived, much higher in an¬ 
tiquity. Pliny,*!* in particular, mentions a 
Zoroafter , who lived (< fex millibm annorum 
ante Platonis mortem fo that probably there 
were many of that name; and thus both 
clallical and oriental writers may have ad¬ 
hered to the truth in their various accounts. 
The above quotation from the Afiatic Re- 
fearches is of confiderable importance in il- 
luftrating a fubjefr, upon which I am, at 
length. 


* Afiat. Refearch. vol.I. p.349. 
f Plinii Nat. Ilift. lib.xxx. c. 1. 

Warburton is decidedly for the high antiquity of Zoroafter, and 
calls all that Prideaux, and confequently Hyde, has written 
about him, “ an entertaining llory, a mere fable.” Div. Leg. 
vol.ii. p.9, fecond edition. 
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length, about to enter j one of the moft per¬ 
plexing and difficult in the whole extent of 
Indian antiquities. 

By way of introdu&ion to it, let me re¬ 
mark, that the principal fife*temple, and the 
ufual refidence of Zoroafter and of his royal 
protestor Darius Hyftafpes, was at Balkh,* 
the capital of Ba£tria, the moft eaftern pro¬ 
vince of Perfia, fituated on the north-weft 
frontiers of India, and not very remote from 
thofe mountains, which, in Major Rennel’s 
fmall map, are diftinguifhed by the name of 
Hindoo-Ko, and which, in claffic language, 
are the true Indian Caucafus. Stationed fo 
near the country of the venerable Brachmans, 
this bold and judicious reformer would hardly 
fail of vifiting thofe renowned fages, and of 
improving his own theological fyftem by the 
addition of whatever was valuable in the 
Brachmanian inftitutes of religion. In reali¬ 
ty, we are told, by one of the later hiftorians 
• of the Roman empire, that Hyftafpes *j* 
himfelf, 

■ -* Hyde’s Hift.Relig. Vet. Perf. cap. xxiv. p.320. 

•f Hyftafpes, qoi quum fuperioris Indise fecreta fidentius pe¬ 
netrate:, ad nemorofam quandara venerat foiitudinem, cujus 
tranquil!is filemiis prsecelfa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntur; 
eorumque monitu rationes mundani motus et ftderum, purofque 
facrorum ritus, quantum colligate potuit, eruditus, ex his 
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himfelf, and moft probably m.ttnattsfa&gS 1 
by the illuftrious Archimagus, did perfonally 
penetrate into the fecluded regions of Upper 
India, and, m diiguife, vifited the deep feU- 
tudes of the foreft, amidftwhofe peaceful 
lhades the Brachmans exercife thear lofty 
genius in profound fpecu’ations, and that he 
was there inftru&ed by them in the principles 
of the mathematics, agronomy,-and the pore 
rites of facrifice. Thefe various dodfrines, 
to the utmoft extent of their inclination to 
impart, and of his own abilities to retain, 
he afterwards taught the Magi, all which, 
together with the fcience of divination, thofe 
Magi traditionally delivered down to pofterity 
through a long fucceflion of ages. That part 
of India which Hyftafpes vifited was, doubt- 
!efs, Cafiimere, where, in all probability, the 
genuine religion of Brahma flourifhed longeft 
without adulteration, while its purity, in the 
fouthern regions, could hardly fail of being 
polluted, and its fpirit of degenerating, amidft 
the continual influx of foreign nations and 
of exotic fuperftitions, from Egypt, Arabia, 
and all the neighbouring commercial nations' 
But 

qua: didicit, aliqua fcnlibus magorura infudit: qua: illi cum 
difciphms prsfentiendi futura, per fuam quifque progeniem 
pofteris statibus tradunt. Ammiani Marcellini, lib. 13. 
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But are there any veftiges remaining in this 
happy and fecluded region of an original fyf- 
tem -of devotion, more refined, more benevo¬ 
lent, more confiftent with the profeffed origi¬ 
nal principles of Brahma’s benign religion, 
than exifts any where elfe in India ? If there 
fhould exift any fuch veftiges of the firft legis¬ 
lator’s genuine and fubiime theology, will 
they not greatly corroborate the arguments I 
have advanced, principally .on the authority of 
Sir William Jones, ; Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. 
Holwell, of the corruptions introduced into 
the ancient religion of India by fubfequent le- 
giflators and defigning priefts of later ages ? 
From the‘high and refpe<5lable authority of 
Abul Fazil, who, feveral times, vifited, toge¬ 
ther with the Emperor Akber, that delightful 
country, and therefore wrote not from the 
reports of others, but as an eye-witnefs, I can 
anfwer that fuch veftiges actually do exift there. 
In the account which the Ayeen Akbery gives 
of Caflimere, there is a very interefting re¬ 
lation inferted of a moft amiable race of re¬ 
ligious devotees, who are denominated Rey- 
shees,* and who are faid to be the moft 
refpeftable people of that country. Thefe 
people, according to Abul Fazil, do not 
fuffer 

* Sec the account of them in the Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p. nj. 
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give at length, previoufly to his affuming the 
prophetic character, retiring to the gloom of 
a lonely cavern in Media, and ornamenting 
that cavern with various aftronomical fymbols 
and mathematical apparatus, difplaying and 
imitating'what he had there probably feen 
and been inftm&ed in, “ Bracmanorum monitu, 
rationes mundani motus et Jiderum” when We 
find him in Perfia, reviving, with additional 
fplendour, the ancient, but decayed, worfhip 
of the son and of fire ; efpecially when, 
upon a more full invcftigation of the matter, 
we difcover in the mountainous regions of 
India, which he vifited, that the excava¬ 
tions were equally numerousand prodigious j_ 
and, in the very midft of thofe mountains, 
according to the exprefs words of Abul Fa- 
zil,* who had, in all probability, perfonally 
examined them in his various excurfions with 
Akber into that neighbourhood, that no lefs 
than “ twelve thoufand recejfes were cut out of 
the folid rocky all ornamented with carving 
and plafter-work, and remarkable for three 
aftoriifhing idols ; the fir ft, reprefenting a 
man eighty ells in height} the fecond, a 
woman fifty ells in height} and the third, 
a gigantic child fifteen ells in heightwhen 
Vol.II. K we 

* Ayeen Akbeiy, in the Soobah of Caflanere, vol.ii. p.208. 
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we read that in Calhmere, after the defee* 
tion of the inhabitants from their original 
fimplicity and purity of worfhip.there were 
no lefs than “700 places where carved fi¬ 
gures of a ferpent,” that ancienthieroglyphic 
emblem of the fun, were wor(hipped: — on a 
due confideration of all thefe circumftances 
united together, it is impoflible to avoid fup- 
pofing, that, at the period alluded to, the fe- 
cret inyfteries, both of the Hindoo religion 
and the Hindoo fciences, were performed and 
taught in the gloom of subterraneous re¬ 
treats, hollowed for that purpofe out of the 
rock, and decorated with litnilar fculptures 
and ornaments; that the myftic rites perform¬ 
ed in them were thofe in honour of elementary 
tire, and that the prevailing religion of the 
nation was the worihip of the sun. This ap¬ 
pears to me a more certain clue to guide us 
through the labyrinth into which we are en¬ 
tering than any other yet devifed; and with 
this clue I fliall proceed to the immediate 
confideration of thofe curious remains of an¬ 
cient induftry and genius, which have, through 
fo many ages, excited the admiration of tra¬ 
vellers and exercifed the fpeculations of the . 
learned, in the neighbourhood of the Englifh 
fettlements at Bombay. 


SECTION 
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SECTION III. 

The Caverns of Elephant a and Salfette defer ibed, 

! ! as well jrotn the. mofi ejleemed printed. Ac¬ 
counts as from authentic Documents tranfmitted 
by living Witnefjes to the Author. — The Sta¬ 
tues with which they are decorated are , in. 
fart, fymbolical Reprefentdtions of the fupreme 
!jj Deity and his Attributes ; and, in part, de- 

;; ceafed Rajahs exalted to divine Honours for. 

their Virtue and Bravery.-—The Species of 
Superjlition anciently praflifed in thefe Cavern - 
jj' Pagodas inquired into. — That Worjhip of a 
1 phyfical Nature.-— Exemplified in the conjiant 
' Appearance of the Phallus, or Li ngam, in 
all the Sacella, or more fecret Shrines.—-And 
deeply connefted with the Sabian or fdereal 
Superjlition, fo .widely diffufed in the mofi 
early Periods over the Greater AJia. 

I NGENUITY hath been tortured, and con- 
jefture exhaufted, by fruitlefs endeavours 
to difcover at what periods the ftupendous 
K 2 caverns. 
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caverns, at Elephanta and &AESETTE, were 
hewn from the native rock j the purpofes 
to which they were originally devoted * and 
the meaning of the hieroglyphic figures fculp- 
tured on their walls. While fbmewriters 
have imagined them to have beenplaces of 
retreat and fecurity from an invading enemy, 
others have confidered them as- the ftonjr 
fandluaries of a religion no longer exifting ? 
while others, again, with hill Ids probability, 
have fuppofed them to have been the hallowed 
receptacles of the alhes of the more illuftri- 
ous dead. Englilh and French waiters have 
equally exerted their critical acumen upon 
this abftrufe fubje&s but both with fuccefs 
by no means proportionate to the labour be- 
ftowed in the inveftigation. M. D’Ancarville* 
is willing to aferibe them to Semiramis, 
when (he invaded India, whofe king, he fays, 
oppofed her at the head of elephants covered 
with mail, and of troops armed with lances, 
iimilar to thole on the walls of Elephanta j 
and he quotes Diodorus Siculus to prove that 
{he caufed fuch memorials of herfelf to be 
conftrufred. According to Dr. Fryer, the 
firft Englilhman who gives any account of 
thefe caverns, the honour of excavating them 
has 


* D’Ancarville, vol.i. p. m, 124. 
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has been contended for in favour of Alexander 
the Great by thofe who thought his army 
alone equal to the atchievement of fo arduous 
an - undertaking 5 and it is not a lit tie-re¬ 
markable, that a large and fpirited figure of 
1 a horfe, hewn out of the rock on the ifland of 
Elephanta, is really called the borfe of Alexan¬ 
der* The third opinion, and full as rational 
as any of the romantic ones before-mentioned, 
is that which Ovington and other travellers 
afiert the natives themfelves entertain con- 
j cerning their fabrication ; viz. that they were 
the work of giants and genii in the earlieft 
ages of the world! 

As thefe fubterraneous recedes are admitted 
to be of the moft profound antiquity; of fuch 
j profound antiquity, indeed, that we are una¬ 
ble to obtain any light concerning theparti- 
, cular sera of their fabrication, either from 
books or from tradition; yet, as there exifts 
at the fame time the ftrOngeft reafon for fup- 
pofing them to have been originally applied to 
religious purpofes, it feems to follow, as a 
neceflary confequence, that in them was prac- 
tifed the moft ancient fuperftition known to 
R 3 have 

* See the account communicated to the Society of: Antiquaries, 
by Alexander Dalrymple, Efq. in the Archaeologia, vol. vji* 
p. 324. 
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have flourii'hcd in Hindoftan, andthat fiiper¬ 
dition has been demonftrated td have been 
the worfhip of the solar orS and of tffRE. 
But, with the principles' of their theology, 
we have obferved, were deeply blended thofe 
of a fcience which was in that retdbte period 
the infeparable concomitant of every theolo¬ 
gical fyftem, and which, by fome intelligent 
writers, is fuppofed to have had its origin, 
and, by all authors, to have arrived at early 
maturity, in that country. M. Bailly, indeed, 
in his elaborate treatife on the aftronomy of 
the ancients, cedes the palm, contended for 
in honour of India, to Perfia, but only for 
the fpace of about a century in priority; 
and, therefore, the general argument remains 
in force fufficient to juftify my after ting, that 
the principles of that fcience were once in- 
veftigated and taught in thefe caverns with 
all the zeal which infpired its raoft enthufiaftic 
votaries; while the (vorfhip of the folar orb 
and of elementary fire was celebrated in them 
with all thofe peculiar appendages of pomp 
and folemnity, which ever accompanied , and, 
above all others, dijiinguijked , that fplendid 
fuperftition. Without anticipating the argu¬ 
ments, which I intend to adduce in fupport 
of this aftertion, I fhall firft prefent to the 
reader. 
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reader, as far as verbal defcription can 
avail, (and forry am I that it is not in my 
power to accompany that defcription with 
explanatory engravings adequate to the im¬ 
portance of thefe antiquities,) a general view 
of the caverns and of the fculptures they con¬ 
tain. I (hall afterwards proceed to that more 
particular examination of fome of them, upon 
which I have hazarded certain conjectures con¬ 
cerning the ufe to which the former were 
applied, and concerning the probable mean¬ 
ing of the latter. 

Thefe rocky (hrines, the formation of which 
Mr. Grofe*' fuppofes to have been a labour 
equal to that of erecting the pyramids of 
Egypt, are of various height, extent, and 
depth. They are partitioned out, by the la¬ 
bour of the hammer and the chiffel, into 
many feparate chambers; and the roof, which 
in the pagoda of Elephanta is flat, but, in 
that of Salfette is arched, is fupported by 
rows of pillars of great thicknefs, and ar¬ 
ranged with much regularity. The walls are 
crowded with gigantic figures of men and 
women, engaged in various actions, and 
pourtrayed in various whimfical attitudes; 
and they are adorned with feveral evident 
K 4 fymbols 

• See Gxofe’j Voyage tp the Eaft Indies, in 1750, p.9*. 
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fvmbols of the religion now prevailing in 
India. Above, as in a fky, once probably 
adorned with gold and azure,, in the, fame 
manner as Mr. Savary lately obferved in the 
ruinous remains of fome ancient Egyptian 
temples,* are leen floating the children of 
imagination, genii and dewtahs, in multitudes; 
and along the cornice, in high relief, are the 
figures of elephants, horfes, and lions, exe¬ 
cuted with great accuracy. Twoofthe prin¬ 
cipal figures at Salfette are twenty-ieven feet 
in height,-f* and of proportionate magnitude; 
the very buft only of the triple-headed deity, 
in the grand pagoda of Elephanta, meafures 
fifteen feet from the hafe to the top of the 
cap j while the face of another, if Mr. Grofe, 
who meafured it, may be credited, is above 
five feet in length, and of correfponding 
breadth. Many of thefe figures, however, 
have been deeply injured by the fury of Mo¬ 
hammedan and Portuguefe invaders of Hin- 
doftan. When the latter firft arrived in 
India, in their rage again# idolatry, they at- ; 

tempted 

* See Savary’s Letters an Egypt, vol. L letter 30, and in 
p. 451 of the Engliih edition, printed for Robinfon, its which 
the references to claflic authors are more accurately made than 
even in the original French, and this, therefore, is the edition 
conftantly referred to. 

f See Archsologia, voL vii. p.334. 
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tempted to annihilate what they thought were 
the objects of pagan devotion, by plaftering 
over thefe valuable remains of antiquity: 
when the Marattas, afterwards, retook Sal- 
fette, to remove that plafter, they fired off 
fome -cannon in the pagoda, which unfortu¬ 
nately, together with the plafter, brought 
down ibtne of the bas-relief. Obferving this 
effeft of the difcharge, they defifted, and with 
hammers cleared the figures of their degrading 
inveftment; but not without doing material 
injury to the hands and feet of feveral. The 
entrance into moft of thefe caverns is now 
obftrucled by grafs and high reeds, which 
muft be burnt before a fecure paffage can be 
obtained:, they are the retort of the cattle 
who feed upon that ifland when annoyed by 
the intenfe beams of the fun or wintry tem- 
pefts, and are not unfrequently vifited by Wild 
beafts and venomous reptiles. Captain Hamil¬ 
ton acquaints us, that, upon his entrance 
into the pagoda of Elephanta,* he difcharged 
a piftol, on purpofe to drive away thofe dange¬ 
rous vifitants, and that, at the found, a huge 
ferpent, fifteen feet long and two feet thick, 
iffued from his dark recefs, which compelled 
him and his companions to make a precipitate 
retreat. 

* Hamilton’s Voyages to the Eaft Indies, vol.i. p. 238. 
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retreat. One would have fuppofed that the 
conftrudlion of fuch aftonilhingworks, which 
have been called the eighth wonder ©f the 
world, would have fixed, in any comitry, an 
sera never to be forgotten, fince not only a 
long period of years mud have been con fumed, 
but an infinite number of hands muft have 
been employed, in fcooping out from the 
living rock fuch extenfive caverns, and form¬ 
ing, by the flow operation of the chiflel, 
fo many and fuch mafly columns. It is, 
however, very remarkable that no ferutiny 
however rigid, no inquiry however diligent, 
either among the neighbouring Brahmins or 
thofe living upon the continent, celebrated for 
learning and penetration, could ever fucceed 
in difeovering the immediate fovereign who 
fabricated them, nor the exadt epoch of that 
fabrication. 

Of the various deferiptions of thefe excava¬ 
tions, all of which lie before me, from the 
firft by Linfchoten, in the fixteenth century, 
to the late ft publifhed in the feventh volume 
of the Archseologia in 1785, thofe given by 
Ovington and Mr. Hunter feem the mod ac¬ 
curate among the Englilh travellers, and thofe 
df M. Anquetil de Perron and M. Niebuhr 
among the foreign vifitants. From thefe au¬ 
thors 
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thofs principally, but with occalional refe¬ 
rences to others, is the following more parti- 
ticular account of them fele&ed.—Let us be¬ 
gin with Elephanta. 

Ovington informs us, that Elephanta* is a 
fmall iflahd, three leagues diftant from Bom¬ 
bay, and is thus denominated from the ftatue 
of a large elephant cut out of the rock, of 
which the ifland is compofed, confpicuoufly 
{landing on the fouth fliore, and which, in 
the opinion of another traveller,-}- (Hamilton,) 
fo nearly refembles a real elephant, that, at 
the diftance of two hundred yards, “ a keen 
eye might be deceived by the fimilitude.” 
Ovington alfo defcribes a horfe, carved in the 
fame rock, “ fo lively, and with fuch a colour 
and carriage, that many have fancied it a 
living animal.” An engraving of each is 
given in the volume of the ArchaeologiaJ cited 
above; but the elephant, according to Mr. 
Hunter, a more accurate infpe&or of things, 
is fplit in two, and there are vifible marks of 
its having been done by gunpowder, probably 
by the fame barbarians who mutilated the 
figures in the pagoda adjoining. The word 
fagoda 

• Elephanta, according to De Perron, is called by the natives 
Gallipouri. 

+ Hamilton, vol. i. p. 241* J Arcbscologia, vol. vii. p. 287. 
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of Ac rock, refembling a beam, about a foot 
ill thicknefs, richly adorned with carved work. 
Along the fides of the cavern are ranged 
thofe mighty coloffal ftatues before-mention¬ 
ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height, of very 
exadt iymmetry, and, although they are as 
round and prominent as the life, yet none of 
them are entirely detached from the main 
rock. Some of thefe figures have: on their 
heads a kind of helmet of a pyramidal form; 
others wear crowns rich in devices, and fplen- 
didly decorated with jewels, while others dis¬ 
play only large bulhy ringlets of curled or 
flowing hair.* Many of them have four hands, 
many have fix, and in thofe hands they gralp 
fceptres and Ihields; the fymbols of juftice and 
the enfigns of religion} the weapons of war 
and the trophies of peace. Some of them have 
afpedls that infpire the beholder with terror, 
and, in the words of Linfchoten, are diftorted 
into fuch “ horrible and fearfull formes that 
they make a man’s hayre ftand upright y 
others are diftinguilhed by a placid ferenity and 
benignity 

* Niebuhi has flatted rathera lingular idea upon this fubjecl. 
“ On pourroit prendre pour une perruque ce que l’une d’elles a 
fur la tete, et condure de la, que les Europeens ne font pas les : 
premiers inventeurs de Cette coiffure,” Voyage qn Arabie, tome ii. 
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benignity of countenance; and othefs betray 
evident marks of deep detection and inward 
anguilh. The more confpicuogis* figiiresare 
all gorgeoufly arrayed after the Indtap fidbion, 
with heavy jewels in their ears, with fuperb 
collars of precious ftones, with belts- fumptu- 
oufly wrought, and with rich bracelets on 
their arms and wrifts. To enter, however* 
upon a particular defcription of each figure 
falls not within the compafs either of my in¬ 
tention or of my abilities: the attempt, if prac¬ 
ticable, would far exceed the limits with¬ 
in which I have profefted to circumfcribe 
this work. I fhall confine my obfervations 
therefore to two or three of them, which, being 
more ftrikingly prominent, particularly attract 
our notice, and merit more attentive examina¬ 
tion. ^ 

The firft of thefe is that enormous buft, 
which is fituated on the fouth fide, and dire&ly. 
faces the main entrance of the cave. Mr. 
Hunter defcribes this buft as having four heads 
joined behind the ears j one prefenting itfelf 
full in front, two in profile, and the fourth 
concealed from the view by its fituation be¬ 
hind that in front. This, however, is an 
aflertion direftty contrary to every account I 
have yet feen, except Mr. Hamilton’s, whofe 
obfervations 
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obfervatlons the ferpenfs appearance prevented 
from being very correct ■, and if Mr. Hunter 
exerted^ in this inftance, his ufual accuracy of 
examination, it is a circumftance of great per¬ 
plexity. M. Niebuhr, however, the moft 
| faithful delineator of thefe antiquities, men- . 
tions but three heads, and particularly fpe- 
cifies this bull* as exhibiting the reprefenta- 
tion of the grand triple deity of India, Brah¬ 
ma, Veelhnu, and Seeva. I confider the judg¬ 
ment of Niebuhr as corroborated in the high- 
eft degree even by Mr. Hunter’s own defcrip- 
tion of the fymbols and afpedl of the three 
perfonages who compofe it. Let us, however, 
firft confider his account of the dimenfions 
of the auguft vifage in the front. We fhall 
foon perceive, from its aftqnifhing depth and 
breadth, that it was intended for the image 
of the fupreme prefiding deity of this hallowed 
retreat, and that the fculptor wilhed to im- 
prefs us, by the fuperior magnitude of the bujl 
only , with the moft awful conceptions of his 
unrivalled pre-eminence in every other point 
of view. The face in the front meafures above 
five 

* Cette figure principale eft un bufte a trois tbtf.s, qui ap- 
paremment devra reprefentcr Brahma, Vijlnu, ct Madto, ou quel- 
qti’autre divinite, a l’honneur de laquelle on ait bati ce temple. 
Voyage en Arabic, tome ii. p. 26. 
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five feet in length, and the nofe, atone, one 
foot and a half; the width, from the ear only 
to the middle of the nofe, is feet four 
inches; but the ftupendous breadth of the 
whole figure, between the fhoulders, expands 
near twenty feet.. The towering ‘ pyramidal 
cap of this central head has, in front, a very 
large jewel; and the caps themfeives of all the 
three are exquifitely wrought. ; Round the 
neck of the fame figure is fufpdnded a moft 
magnificent broad collar, composed of precious 
ftones and pearls. This face, Mr. Hunter 
adds, has a drowfy but placid appearance, 
which may be fuppofed the ex aft defcription 
of that abforbed ftate which, it has been be¬ 
fore remarked, conftitutes the fupreme felicity 
of the Indian deity. The amiable attribute of 
the preferver Veelhnu is doubtlefs intended 
to be reprefented by the face on the right, 
which is arrayed in fmiles, and looks enamour¬ 
ed on a bunch of flowers, perhaps the facred 
lotos, whicfijfis left hand holds up to view. If 
ever, on the other hand, the dreadful attributes 
of the deftroying god Mahadeo were accu¬ 
rately pourtrayed, are they not evident in the 
monftrous, diftorted, and terrific, features of 
the remaining afpeft ? The eye-brows of that 
face are contracted into frowns, the lkin of 

the 
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tRe nofe is drawnupwards, and the ctke wnftr'i 
diftended, ex^refling contempt and indigna¬ 
tion. The face, too, is darkened by.whilkersi 

which the others have’ not, and the tongue is 
. violently thruft out between the teeth. The 
S right hand of this dreadful figure grafps a 
large hooded fnake, which it holds aloft and 
furveys with a ftern look. The'fnake is about 
a foot in thicknefsj and the middle finger of 
the hand, which grafps it, Mr. Hunter aiferts 
to be three feet and a half in length; Another 
j hand, which is now broken off, appears to 
. have had a fnake of the fame hooded and 
enormous kind. If, upon future and more 
accurate examination; this fliduld be difeovered 
to be a quadruple-faced divinity, in that cafe to 
whom can it poflibly point, but to Brahme 
himfelf, the great ose, who in the'Afiatic 
. Refearches* is reprefented with four majelfic 
afpefts; as the god who not only knows, but 
obferves, all things. If the reader will trouble 
himfelf to look into the fourth and fixth plate-f* 
of Isiebuhrj he will obferve two figures j de¬ 
corated in a very confpicnous manner with the 
zennar, or facred cord of three threads, which 
the Brahmins wear: and this eircumftance, 
Vot. II. L added 

Sec an engraving of Brahma in the Afiat. Rcfcarch. vch i, p. 

■f Oppofitc pages 25 and 27. 
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added to what has been juft afietfed, is a fu$g- 
cient refutation of that ill-founded ©pinion of 
Mr. Grofe, and other fuperfirial o&fervgrs, 
that the fpecies of devotion, now prevailing in 
Hindoftan, was different from that originally 
prattifed in the pagoda of Elephanta. If the 
head of this buft, however, fhould, on farther 
inquiry, prove to be of a quadruple form, the 
argument will by no means be overfet 3 for, 
both in plate the fifth and in the fixth, ad¬ 
joining to the elephant’s head, the triple divi¬ 
nity is clearly feen, feated on a throne orna¬ 
mented with geefe, the favourite birds of Sa- 
rifwatty, the wife of Brahma. The elephant’s 
head had, moil probably, the now-effaced 
body of Ganefa affixed to it j for, thus is that 
body ornamented in the engraving of that 
deity in the Afiatic Refearches, to which the 
reader may advert j and it was judicioufly placed 
near the Supreme Being, fince, both in that 
authentic volume and in Hoi well,* we find 
that it was'lhe peculiar office of Ganefa to 
prcfent to the Deity all the oblations and all 
the devout addreffes of mankind to thfeir 
Creator. The elephant’s head is the emblem 
of fagacity, and he is ftyled the god of pru¬ 
dence 

* See Made Refearches, vol.i. p. 2*7: and Holwell, feeond 
part, p. 142. 
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detice and policy. Hence even worldly bufi- 
nefs of any importance i3 always commenced 
by an ejaculation to Ganefa, and he is invoked 
at the beginning of tnoft Indian books, an 
inftance of which occurs in the Heetopades, 
tranflated* by Mr. Wilkins, which opens withj 
Reverence to Ganefa. The two majeftic whole- 
length figures, on each fide of the grand bulk, 
are both adorned with the thread of Brahma, 
and are probably intended to reprefent the 
priefts of that deity. M. Anqnetil de Perron, 
I obferve, calls therri subdars. 

In a temple of Indiart deities, Who would 
have expelled to have found an Amazon? 
Yet, farther on to the left of the faid bull, 
amidft a group of thirty uncouth flatues, 
confpicuoufly projects one to whom moft wri¬ 
ters, and, among them, both Niebuhr* and 
Hunter, have united in giving that name; and 
truly fhe /jr an Jmazon, if the general deriva¬ 
tion of that word be juftj-j- for, (he has no 
right bread: at all, While the 1 left is very large 
L 2 and 

* La figunf principric de eette grouppe ell une femme, qui n’* 
qu’une mammelle, et qiii, peut-etre, doit reprefenter une Ainazone. 

F..27. 

f Amazon is fuppofed to be formed from the privative * and 
fta£o f) mamma, or breaji ; for, they ufed to cut off the right 
breaft of the feniale. 
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and globular. She has four arms $ the right 
fore-arm refts upon the head of a bull, the 
left fore-arm hangs down 5 but tehat the |iand 
once contained is mutilated, and cannot now 
be diftinguifhed. The hand of the h^der 
right-arm grafps a hooded fnake; the left, a 
round ftiield, regularly convex on the outfide, 
which the ftatue turns towards itfelf. As we 
have exploded the idea of Semiramis having 
conftrufted thefe caverns, from what quarter 
could the idea of a figure, like this, enter the 
head of an Indian fculptor? Herodotus ac¬ 
quaints us, that there were Scythian Amazons % 
and, however chymerical the fyftem may ap¬ 
pear, I cannot but fufpeft that it arofe from 
that connection, which, in very early periods, 
feems to have exifted between the two nations 
of India and Scythia. Mr. Bryant has indeed 
combated all the aflertions of the ancients con¬ 
cerning the exiftenceof fo extraordinary a race; 
he infifts that the people called Amazons 
were Cuthitecolonies from Egypt and Syria; 
and, in corroboration of his aflertions,* has 
offered an ingenious derivation of the word 
Amazon , which he would deduce from Zon t 
the Sun, the national objeCl of worfhip among 
that people. Allowing this derivation of the 
word 

* Aialyfis of Ancient Mythology, voU iii. p. 463. 
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word Amazon to be founded in propriety, her 
leaning upon the head of a bull, the animal 
facred to the Sun, will appear peculiarly juft 
and chara&eriftic; while the various crowd of 
mutilated figures around may be fuppofed in 
the attitudes of devotion, and adorned with 
the implements of facrifice. The whole, how¬ 
ever, is an enigma, whofe real meaning, from 
the general mutilation prevailing throughout 
the figures, will never probably be folved. 

In the pagoda 6f Elephanta there is another 
very Angular and portentous figure, which 
forcibly arrefts the attention of every obferver. 
Its features are diftorted and furious, like 
thofe of Mahadeo before-defcribed, and its 
limbs are carved in a gigantic ftyle. The mouth 
is wide open, and the whole afpeft is inex- 
preflibly favage and terrible. This monftrous 
ftatue has eight arms, only fix of which are 
perfeft. The two uppermoft of thofe that 
remain are extended to their full length, and, 
over its head, fupport a wide curtain, or ca¬ 
nopy, upon which are fculptured various 
figures in a pofture of adoration. One of the 
right hands grafps a drawn fabre; the other 
fuftains by the thigh an affrighted infant, with 
the head hanging downwards, whom the re- 
lentlefs monfter feems about to deftroy. We 
L 3 are. 
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are informed, as well by m! Niebuhr as Mr, 
Hunter, that, from this circumftame, many 
travellers have fancied this piece t^mythologic 
fculpture to have been intended for arepre- 
fen tat ion of the judgment of Solomon; a con- 
jeflure, however, which they both confider as 
totally deftitute of foundation. Of the two 
left hands, the uppermoft is charged with a 
bell, which, fays Mr. Hunter, is known to be 
an inftrument conftantly ufed in the religious 
ceremonies of the Gentoosj and the inferior 
fupports what Niebuhr* thinks a bafon to 
catch the blood of the murdered infant, but 
what Mr. Hunter affirms,■J’ at the time of his 
vifit to Eiephanta, a&ually contained the mu¬ 
tilated figure of a child, with its face averted 
from the larger figure, and exceedingly bent$ 
fo that the head, which it now wants, muff, 
when joined to the body, have hung back very 
low, and have exhibited a frightful fpeftacle, 
The ftatue is gorgepufly dreadful, with a rich 
collar of pearl* and bracelets of precious ftones 
to every arm, and is encircled with a chain of 
death-heads, which evidently point out to us 
once more the deftroying power of India-, and 

the 

3 Le plat ctevroit .fignifier, qu’il y a regu le fijig des enfanj 
jnafla,cres. P. 30. 

■}• In Arch*©!, vol. vii. p. 294.. 
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the hufband of that Callee, the wild mufic 
of whofe priefts, at one of her feftivals, brought 
inftantly to the recolle&ion of Sir William 
Jones the Scythian meafures* of Diana’s adorers 
in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in Tauris, 
exhibited^by Gluck at Paris. Above and below 
this coloffal ftatue are feveral fmaller figures, 
all of whom have horror ftrikingly painted 
upon their countenances. To conclude the 
di%ufting fimilitude, the veil, or canopy, in 
which the ftatue feems to conceal itfelf from 
view, may, with juftice, be confidered as figu¬ 
rative, not only of the gloomy and ferocious 
nature of the rites peculiar to that vindictive 
deity, but of the awful feafon in which they 
were performed; the darknefs of that night, 
xvhich, Mr. Holwell has informed us, is uni- 
verfally devoted to the worfhip of Callee 
throughout Hindoftan. 

If the facred zennar of Brahma, confpicuous 
upon fo many of the figures engraved in the 
plates of Niebuhr and the Archseologia; if 
thefe ftriking fculptures of the gods, at prefent 
adored in India j if the pofitive aflertion of 
Niebuhr,^ that he himfelf faw the iflanders 
come and pay their devoirs to the deities of 
L 4 this. 

* Afiatic Researches, vol.i. p.266. 
f Voyage en Arabie, tom. ii, p.32. 
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this temple 5 will not convince thofe of their 
error who infill® that a fpecies # devotion, 
totally different from that at tfe^day prevail^ 
ing in India, was anciently pra&ifedria thefe 
caverns, let us enter, apd furvey the fecret 
fanctuary of this magnificent temple, and let 
us examine what internal evidence that fur¬ 
vey may afford to determine the queflion. 

Previotifly to that furyey, however, it is ne- 
cefla y that the reader fhould be acquainted 
v ith another predominant feature in the Hin¬ 
doo religion, upon which I have not as yet 
touched, becaufe, in the firft p|ace, the fub- 
jeii js not the moft inviting, and, in the fe- 
cond place, becaufe it does not appear to 
have any foundation in the original Vedas at¬ 
tributed to Brahma, which, throughout, in¬ 
culcate a reverence for fire, as the pureft 
fymbol of the divinity in the whole extended 
circle of nature. Imaginations lefs pure have 
conceived, and priefls lefs abfbrbed in mental 
abflraclion have elevated in the very temples 
of India, a very grofs reprefentation of the 
great celeflial Aypas^yor. they have inflituted a 
fpecies 

* Mr. Grofe, who vifited this part of India in 1750, with 
equal prelumption and ignorance, aliens, " that thefe fculptures 
tear not the leaft lhadow of allufion to the hiilory, manners, or 
worlhip, of the Gentoos.” — Grole’s Voyage to the Eall-Indies, 
p. 97. 
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fpccies of devotion at once degrading to the 
Creator and diftionourable to his creatures. 
This fpecies of devotion made an early and 
rapid progrefs among the inferior carts, but 
particularly infefted the inhabitants of the 
I peninfula,. whofe manners, like the conftitu- 
tion of people fituated in warmer climates, 
feem to have been fooner relaxed and depra¬ 
ved than thofe of their brethren in'the-north¬ 
ern and lefs enervating regions of Upper India. 
I will not affirm, though it is far from being 
improbable, that thefe indecent rites were im¬ 
ported into that peninfula from Egypt, where 
the fxrft inftitution of the worihip of Ithipballic 
images* is afierted, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have taken place upon an occafion which I 
fhall hereafter explain, and whence, Hero¬ 
dotus -f; acquaints us, thofe rites were carried 
by Melampus into Greece. For the prefent, 

' I fhall content myfeif with informing the 
reader, on the authority of Mr.' Forster, 
who has written a concife but elegant treatife 
concerning the mythology of the Hindoos, 
that all the numerous fedls, into which they 
are divided, are ultimately included under two 
grand divifions; the one denominated the 
Yeejlmu Bukbt, and the other the Seeva Bukbt. 

The 

* Diod. Sic. lib.i. p. 15. f Herodot. lib.ii. p. 12J. 
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The followers of the firft, Mr.Forfter lays,* 58 
are diftinguilhed by marking tire forehead 
with a longitudinal, and thofe of the fecond 
with a parallel, line. As in the great temple 
of Jaggernaut, in Oriflfa, ail diftin&ions 
were laid afide, and devotees of every call, 
though at other times ftri&ly prohibited from 
eating together, were permitted to take their 
food in common: fo it is not improbable that, 
at Elephanta, the two great fe&s, diftin- 
guilhed by the name of Veeflmu and Seeva, 
might forget their accuftomed animality, and 
worlhip their feveral deities with equal fer¬ 
vour. 

At the weft end of this grand pagoda is a 
dark recefs, or sacellum, twenty feet fquare, 
totally deftitute of any external ornament, 
except the altar in the centre, and thofe gigan¬ 
tic figures which guard the four feveral doors 
that lead into it. Thefe figures, according 
to Niebuhr, are naked, are eight in number, 
ftationed 

*This valuable little hook is entitled. Sketches op the 
M vTHo.u?oE/a»0- Cwwoms op the Hinooos, and was 
obligingly lent me, with feme other original publications of an 
Indian kind, by the fecretary of the Eaft-India Company. It 
was printed in 1785, but never publifhcd. A publication has 
lately appeared under a fimiiaii tide, to on a more extenfive 
fcale, by Mr. Crauford,. an elegant and authentic writer, whofe 
obfervations are, in general, the refult of perfonal inveftigation 
upon the (pot. 
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ftationed on each fide of every door, and are 
of the enormous height of thirteen feet and a 
half; they are all finely fculpturcd in high 
relief, and appear as if lfartiug from the wall 
to which they are attached. Their heads are 
decorated in a manner fimi'ur to the other 
ftatues: they have rich collars round their 
necks, and jewels of a vai: fize in their ears. 
Of the ftriking attitude of one of thofe ftatues, 
which remains nroft entire, Mr. Hunter has 
recorded the following particulars ; that the 
whole weight of tire figure feems to reft upon 
the right leg, while the knee of the left is 
lomewhat bent, the right humerus hangs 
downward parallel to the body, and the fore¬ 
arm is bent in fuc’n a manner that the hand is 
oppofite to the navel, the palm is turned up¬ 
wards and l'uftains a globs, and the fingers 
are bent backwards in a ftyle that admirably 
reprefents, or rather makes the fpeflatoryiv/, 
the weight of the ponderous body they fup- 
port. lie adds a judicious remark, that tire 
people, whoever they were, that carved thefe 
figures, rnuft have made confiderable pro- 
grefs in the art or ftatuary, fo accurately to 
have obferved, and fo fucccfsfully to have cx- 
prefled as in many inltances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the limbs un¬ 
dergoes 
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dergoes from mufcular a&ionr and external 
impulfe, as well as the various effe&s of men¬ 
tal fenfation upon the humdff countenance. 
Thefe formidable guardians of this facred re- 
cefs point- out the ufe to which it was applied 
and the veneration in which it was holden. 
Ic 7 as devoted to the mod facred myfteries 
of tneir religion j but our pity and abhor¬ 
rence are at once excited by the drftblem under 
which they reprefented, in this recefs, the fu- 
preme Creator. It is indeed an emblem of 
deity, which was common in the ancient ages 
of the world, and which, it has been obfer- 
ved,* is but too vifible at this day in the va-r 
rious pagodas and paintings of Hindoftan. It 
is, in fhort, the ®oc\\o; of the Greeks, the 
Priapus of the Romans, and in India it is 
called the Lingam divinity, by which they 
mean to exprefs the power of the firft creative 
energy, by whofe operations all nature is pro¬ 
duced. According to M. Sonnerat,-f the pro- 
feffors of this worfhip were of the pureft prin¬ 
ciples and the in oft unblemifhed conduct ; 
and, however offenfive the idea may prove to 
Europeans, happily educated under‘different 
imprefiions. 


* Afsatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 254. 
f Sonnerat, Voy. aux Indes Orient, vol. 1 . p. 118. 
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itnprefiions, it ferns never to have entered 
into the heads of the Indian legiilator and 
people, that any thing natural could be grofly 
oblcene, “ a Angularity,” obferves Sir Vv. 
Jones, “ which pervades all their writings 
and convention, but which is no proof of 
depravity in their morals!” 

A fear of offending the delicacy of my 
readers would induce me to decline faying a 
word more on the fubject of a devotion, at 
which tnodefty cannot help revolting ; hut as, 
in obedience to the ltcrn mandates of truth, I 
am reluctantly compelled to give the particu¬ 
lars of this recefs, the real purpofe of which, 
and the kind of devotion praitifed in it, Mr, 
Hunter,* from his calling the altar a maufa- 
leum, feems not even to have conjectured, I 
fhall take the liberty of relating thofe parti¬ 
culars in the words of Mr. Dalrymple: that 
account, extracted by Mr. D. from the journal 
of Capt. Pyke, obferves that, “ all within 
was open and plain, except that in the centre 
Itood a fquare low altar, on which was pla¬ 
ced a large polifhed ltonc of a cylindrical 
form, ftanding on its bale, but the top 
was round or convex.” Phyfics and mytho¬ 
logy, united together, at once formed the hy¬ 
pothecs 
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pothefis ami fabricated the reprefcntative em¬ 
blem. An attentive furvcy of the powers of 
nature and Her various modes of operation 
originally gave birth to that hypothecs; for, 
according to the philofophy of India, “ to 
deftroy is only to generate and reproduce in an¬ 
other way." Hence the god of deflruclion in 
this country is holdcn to prefide over gene¬ 
ration, as a fymbol of which he rides upon a 
white bull. The name and the various attri¬ 
butes of Maiiabeo jultify our denominating 
him at once the Magnus Divus, (which is the 
literal tranflation of Mahadeo,) the Jupiter 
Ultor and the Jupiter Genitor of the Hindoos. 
His confort is Bhavanee, the Indian Venus, 
and, in truth, (he has produced as many fub- 
ordinate deities in India as ever Venus did in 
Greece or Rome. It may here be remarked, 
that all the Indian deities have wives j by- 
which, when the characters are purely my¬ 
thological, we are to ( underiland the aftive 
powers of their lords; but Seeta, the wife 
of the great incarnate god Ram, whofe un¬ 
fortunate adventures during her captivjiy by 
the giant Ravan', king of Lanca, engrofs lb 
large a fliare of the paintings and ancient 
hiftorical poems of Hindoftan, was probably 
a real perfonage, the wife of a rajah of the 
fame 
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fame name, after his death dignified with di¬ 
vinity for the bravery of his exploits againft 
the domeAic tyrants and foreign invaders of 
his country. 

In metaphyfical fpeculation alone, I have 
obferved, 'it is poflible to account for the 
Arrange fpecies of devotion above-mentioned, 
and that ftill Arranger reprefentation of deity j 
but it is equally poflible, that they might 
have originated in the perverted principles of 
a mind depraved by fehfual gratifications, and 
that the argument, ufed in the defence of 
them; might be poAerior to the eAablilhment 
of the fuperAkion. Relu&ant as I am to ap¬ 
pear to follow the example of thofe who la¬ 
bour to deduce from Egypt every ancient in¬ 
explicable cuAom and every obfcure religious 
rite of India, yet, of this fuperAition at leaA, 
fo diametrically oppofite to the tenor of the 
Vedas, and fo direffly congenial with the 
Ithiphallic rites of Egypt, which in fuc- 
ceeding ages were fo widely diftufed through¬ 
out the earth, I am inclined to think thofe 
rites were the grand prototype. The early an¬ 
nals of the latter country record the circum- 
Aances that gave rife to the inAitutionand, 
howevet deeply blended thofe circumAances 
were with their mythologic fables, yet, in an 
inveAigation 
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inveftigation of this nature, k Would be im¬ 
proper wholly to omit taking notice of them. 

Diodorus Siculus* then relates, that Osiris* 
after his return from the conqueft of Afia, 
was (lain by his jealous and enraged brother 
Typhon, who, after cutting the' mangled 
body into twenty fix pieces, difperfed them in 
various parts of Egypt. Isis, his affe&ionate 
queen, diligently fought for the difperfed 
limbs, which, after a long fearch Ihe found, 
and committed to the care of the priefts, in- 
ftituting at the fame time facred rites in ho¬ 
nour of her murdered lord; In memory of 
this eager and tedious, feareh. of the difcon- 
folate queen, dt every celebration of the myf- 
tic rites of Ifis and Ofiris, a fimilar fearcb, 
with many and bitter lamentations, was af¬ 
fected to be made by the priefts, and hence 
that expreffion of “ Nunquam fatis quafitus 
OfirisC’ Not all the anxious inquiry of Ifis, 
however, could for a long time dilcover the 
genitals of Ofiris, which Typhon had thrown 
into the Nile. At length the portion of Ofiris 
miffing was found, interred with the utmoft 
folemnity, and, in memory of this recovery. 
Phalli, or poles, (for, that is the meaning of 
the word Phalli,) with figures of the male 
pudenda 

* Diodori Siculi, lib.i. p. 15. 
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pudenda fattened to them, were cOnftfu&ecf,' 
and ever after carried about in folemn pro- 
ceffion during the continuance of the feftivah 
Athenaeus acquaints us,* that Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, at one of thofe magnificent fefti* 
vals, difplayed to the Egyptians a Phallus b£ 
gold, richly painted and adorned with golden 
crowns, a hundred and twenty cubits in 
length, with a ftar of burnifhed gold upon 
the top, the circumference of which was fix 
cubits. This was borne aloft, like the other 
idols, on a fplendid car, and, like them, re¬ 
ceived homage from the gazing crowd. This 
atrocious outrage againft decency, this obo- 
mioable mockery of every thing facred, under 
the infulted name of religion, from Egypt 
fpread its infection through all the kingdoms 
of Alia, and was carried in Greece to fueh a 
pitch of infamous refinement, that, in cele¬ 
brating the orgies of Bacchus, according to 
Herodotus,-f* they fabricated certain obfeene 
images, a cubit in height, fo artificially con¬ 
trived with nerves, that the ulUoTov, equal in 
magnitude to the reft of the body, might be 
moved at pleafure, and thefe images the wo¬ 
men (thofe fhamelefs <f>ctX\o<pigeti) carried about 
in proceffion, finding all the time the praifes 
Vol.IL M of 

* Athnuei, lib.v. c. J. + Herodoti, lib. ii. p.m, 
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of Bacchus, and dancing to thefound of the 
flute. He then adds, that it was Melampus 
who firft introduced among the Greeks the 
facrifices in honour of Bacchus, the pomp of 
the Phallus, and ail the other ceremonies of 
that Egyptian fuperftition. The veftjges of 
this ancient and nefarious idolatry are tevi- 
dently traced in the worship of Baal-Peor, 
fo frequently and loudly inveighed againft by 
the prophets in various parts of the facred 
writings. The word Baal-Peor is, according 
to Bifliop Cumberland, derived from two 
Chaldee primitives, the former fignifying God , 
and Peor, or Payar, denudare , which he 
would literally tranflate the god Priapus,* 
that obfcene deity, born and venerated at 
Lampfacus, whence he is often fo denomi¬ 
nated, and concerning whofe hiftory and office 
the reader, if he choofes, may confuk 
Horace,^ Ovid, and the other licentious 
Roman poets. 

I am unwilling to dwell upon this indeli¬ 
cate topic, which however is intimately con¬ 
nected with the fubjeCt of which I treat; but 
there appears to be fo itriking a refemblance 
between 


® Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho, p. 7$. 
f Hor. lib. i. fat. viii. v. 5. 
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between a pafiage in a profane writer,*, who 
relates the caufe of the firft inftitution of. the 
Feftival, called PhallicA, at Athens, and one 
in the facred volumes, that the curious reader 
will, I am confident, pardon the protraction, 
especially as I fliall afterwards proven that a 
cuftom, Similar to that alluded to,. at this day 
exifts.in India. Pegafusj a native of .Eleu- 
theris, .in ficeotia, having’ brought to Athens 
fome ftatues of Baccluis, was treated by the 
Athenians yvith the: utmoft contempt and ri¬ 
dicule. The deity, indignant at the infult, 
in revenge, fent among them an epidemic dif- 
eafe of a nature that peculiarly affeClerlthofe 
parts : which rnbdefty forbids to name. On 
confulting the oracle upon the be ft method 06 
preventing " the farther exter.fion 66 > fd grie¬ 
vous a malady, they were recommended' pub¬ 
licly to receive Bacchus ;into j their city in all 
the pomp of his worfhip. The oracle was 
obeyed j and, amidft other fplendid trophies, 
to appeafe the incenfed divinity, were difplayed 
Thyrsi, with the figures of the parts affect¬ 
ed bound to the end of them. The great 
M 2 critic, 

* For an account of the eflablifhment of the Phallica, fee the 
“ Acharnenfes” of Ariftophancs, aft. ii. fc. i. and the Schmliail 
.•pen the paffage. 
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critic, M. Bochart, and our BUilop Patrick® 
after him, affert the whole of this relation to 
be a dire 61 forgery from a pafiage in Samuel, 
where the Philiftines, having taken and vio¬ 
lated the ark of the God of Jfrael, are fmitten 
with emerods, a diftemper, concerning the 
exa6t nature of which the commentators are 
not fully agreed, but which, from the text of 
verfe 9, was doubtlefs of a fimilar nature with 
that before-mentioned. On inquiry of the 
priefts, with what trefpafs-offering the God 
of Ifrael might be appealed, they are defired, 
among other things, to prepare five golden 
emerods, according to the number of the prin¬ 
cipal cities of Philiftia, and dedicate them to 
the God of Ifrael ; which mandate when they 
had obeyed, the diftemper ceafed to make 
farther ravages among them. The fimilarity 
in thefe two accounts is Angularly ftriking; 
but there feems to be no neceffity that the 
one fhould be a forgery from the other, as 
thofe learned gentlemen have after ted, efpe- 
cially fmce it is acknowledged by both, that 
the ancient heathens confecrated to their gods 
fuch memorials of their deliverance as beft 
reprefented the evils from which they were 
liberated; 

• See Bochart’s Canaan, lib. i. cap, 18, Biihcp Patrick’s Com¬ 
mentary on Sam. I. cap.vi. ver. 1, 
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liberated j and, in fa£t, among the Hindoos^ 
accoiding to Tavernier, it is a cuftom at this 
day, that, when any pilgrim goes to a pagod 
for the cure of any difeafe, he ftiould bring 
the figure of the member affe&ed, made either 
of gold, .filver, dr copper, according to his 
rank and ability, as an offering to the god.* 
But what the reader will probably think ftill 
more fingular is, that the worfhip of the 
Lingam God is attempted to be explained in 
the very fame way by a Hindoo writer, 
quoted in the Sketches, publifhed by Mr. 
Crauford, which the reader may fee there at 
length, and of which the following is only 
the outline, viz. That Seevah, incenfed againft 
a certain race of devotees, who, under the 
external appearance of fanftity and aufterity, 
pra&ifed fecretly the moft infamous vices, 
defcended from heaven to punifh and expofe 
the hypocritic race. The event was, that, 
their impiety being as hold as their hypocrify 
was bafe, they attempted to cope with the god 
of terrors, and by horrible incantations pro¬ 
duced a tiger, whofe mouth expanded like a 
cavern, and whofe voice refembled thunder, 
which they lent againft the god, who flew the 
M 3 monfter 

• See Voyagf aiuc Indes par I. B. Tavernier, tome iii. p, 227, 
•dit, a Rouen, 1713. 
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monftci' with one blow of his etab, ;a®td then, 
like another Hercules, coverecT hhnfeif with 
his fkin. Every other effort ter fgvejtge’them* 
felves upon Seevah failing, they, by the fuf- 
ferance of heaven, fent a confurnisig fire to 
deftroy the genitals of that god, .who, wc 
have feen, is the fnpreme regenerative power 
of nature. “ Seevah, enraged at thife attempt, 
turned the fire with indignation agatnft the 
human race, and : mankind would foon have 
been deftroyed, had not the prefefver Veefhnu, 
alarmed at the danger, implored him to fuf- 
pend his wrath. At his intreaties Seevah re¬ 
lented. But it was ordained, that, in his 
temples, thofe parts fhould be worfhipped, 
which the falfe devotees had impioufly at¬ 
tempted to deftroy/’* This ftory 4 s an evi¬ 
dent compound of allegory and phyfics, as 
are all thofe of Egyptian origin that relate 
to this curious worfhip. In fatt, the pride 
of the philoffepher would fain explain away, 
by argument, the groflhels of a devotion fo 
degrading to the dignity of human nature. 
While I again aflert rr.y belief, that it came 
from Egypt to India, 1 at the fame time de¬ 
clare my convidfion, that it originally flowed 
neither from Seevah, nor Ofiris, nor any 
other 

* Sketches relating to the. Cuiloms of the Hindoos, p. 177. 
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other fabulous divinity, but from that aban¬ 
doned Ham, the Jupiter Hammon of the 
JEgyptians, their firft god and firft monarch, 
from whom the whole country in Scripture 
is often denominated the land of Ham j from 
that Ham,* who, according to the fenfe of the 
word Peor, above-mentioned, was guilty of 
the horrible enormity of expofing and deriding 
the nakednefs of an aged father, and the bafe 
rites of whofe proftituted religion are, by the 
juft decrees of Providence, ftamped with that 
eternal brand of reproach, that hieroglyphic 
symbol of his crime, which is fo well cal¬ 
culated to imprefs upon the minds of men, 
and keep alive the memory of that primaeval 
turpitude committed by the moft ancient 
idolater and the earlieft tyrant after the de¬ 
luge. / 

I fhall now proceed with the reader to take 
a general view of the more numerous, and 
not lefs aftonithing, excavations of Canarah, 
in the ifland of Salsette. Salsette is a 
large and fertile ifland, feparated from Bom¬ 
bay by only a narrow channel, and is feventy 
miles in circumference, twenty in length, and 
fifteen in breadth. Of thefe excavations the 
moft recent and authentic accounts are to be 
found in the fame volume of the Archaeologia 
M 4 above 
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above referred to, extracted byMa?. ket fr fai ?- 
Sier from the papers of Charles Boon, Efij. 
governor of Bombay, and in the preliminary 
difcourfe of M. Anquetil de Pennon to his 
famous Zend-avefta. The relations of thefe 
gentlemen will be our fafeft guide amidft 
a labyrinth of mythology, where we (hall 
not have the advantage of M. Niebuhr’s ac¬ 
curate and explanatory engravings. M. Nie¬ 
buhr, when in India, was deterred, as-he 
himfelf informs us, from vificing Salfette, 
which was at that period in the hands of the 
Marattas, by fome differences which had 
recently arifen between the Englifh and that 
nation. . 

Governor Boon, laudably employing the 
power which he derived from his high ftation 
to promote the purpofes of knowledge, or¬ 
dered exadt drawings to be made, upon the 
fpot, of the principal pagodas and of the 
more finking\figures on this ifland. Thefe 
drawings were feven in number, but were 
never made public} they formed part of the 
collection of Mr. JLethieuUier } and, on that 
gentleman’s deceafe, were pnrchafed for the 
additional enrichment of the private library 
of the king} a library, which, for the num¬ 
ber of fcarce and valuable books and manu- 
firipts 
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fcripts it contains, cannot be rivalled by that 
of any fovereign in Europe, and may be called 
truly royal. I have denominated thefe exca¬ 
vations numerous and aftonifhing; and fo the 
reader will undoubtedly think them, when he 
is informed, that, according to the reprefenta- 
1 tioh of Gemelli Careri, who diftinftly enume¬ 
rates them, the figures of idols alone amount¬ 
ed to above fix hundred in number, ninety of 
them in and about the great pagoda, which 
he tells us may be efteemed the greatefl: won¬ 
der of Alia j and adds, that the perfon, who 
took the draughts for Governor Boon, de¬ 
clared he was fo ftruck with the magnitude of 
that ftupendous work, that, ** when he atten¬ 
tively confidered the whole, he did not doubt 
but it muft have coft the labour of forty thou- 
fand men for forty years together.” 

Near the centre of the ifland, and embo- 
fomed in extenfive woods, which are the 
haunt of lions, tigers, and other wild and ve¬ 
nomous animals, rife four very fteep and con¬ 
tiguous hills, exhibiting at a diftance the af- 
pe£t of one entire rock, and bearing on their 
furface ftrong marks of calcination.* It is on 
the fides of thefe hills that the caverns are 
hewn, and, front the refemblance of the whole 

to 


* Archseologia, vol.vii. p.333. 
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to a vaft city of (lone, as weJIag from the «4I* 
lage of Canarah adjoining, ths ’excavations 
are denominated by the natives "the city of 
Canarah.”* With this refembla&ee, - Linf- 
chotten, who paid this ifland a vifst at fo early 
a period as the year 1759, was fo (truck, that, 
throughout his relation, he talks of it as of a 
town, and calls the excavated apartments 
chambers and koufes. He defcribes the front as 
carved into (lories or galleries, leading to fo 
many feparate ranges of apartments, all cut 
out of the live rock, and riling fucceflively 
above each other, ** fo that, to be briefe, all 
the chambers and houfes within this compalfe, 
or four galleria, are three hundred, and en¬ 
tirely full of carved pagodes, of fo fearfull, 
horrible, and develifh, formes and (hapes, 
that it is wonderful to behold.” To give any 
very minute defcription of thefe fculptures is 
incompatible with my propofed plan ; it will, 
for the prefent, be fufficient to remark, that 
thefe feparate apartments have in general an 
interior recefs, or fancluary, and a fmali tank, 
or refervoir of water, for the performance of 
ablutions. In mod- of thefe recedes is difU 
played the degrading reprefentation of deity 
before alluded to, “ the cylindric Hone,” de- 
‘ fcribed 

* Linfchottea, fe.i. c. 44, edit. 1598. 
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fcribed by Mr. Dalrymple, “ the conic roar-, 
ble,” mentioned in the Afiatic Refearches,* 
and often in union, that fhocks the eye of 
rnodefty, the too evident emblems of the male 
and female organs of generation. 

It is the weftern hill, which, according to 
’ Governor Boon’s account, more particularly 
- challenges attention, fince it contains the 
. chief pagoda of the ifland; in its altitude, but 
not in its extent and breadth, this pagoda far 
. exceeds that of Elephanta, “ being forty feet 
high')' to the crown of the arch, eighty-four 
;i feet long, and forty-fix broad.” The vefti- 
I bule, or portico, is proportionably large and 
fpacious, and it is adorned with two ftately 
columns finiihed with capitals and a bafe. It 
is in this portico that the two furprifing co- 
j. loffal ftatues above-mentioned, twenty-feven 
feet in height and of excellent proportion, are 
J ftationed, one on each fide, immediately before 
the entrance into the grand temple; they are 
adorned with mitre*caps and ear-rings, after 
the Indian falhion; and, to Mr. Boon’s artift, 

. they feemed to have been anciently painted, 
by the tints of blue and vermilion which yet 
ramained upon them. The portico itfelf has 
alfo one very magnificent gate, and two others 

of 

» Aiiat. Rcfearch. vol. i. p, 354. tArclusol. vol.vii. p. 335. 
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of inferior magnitude. The ftfperior gran¬ 
deur of this pagoda feems to arffe not only 
from the height of the roof, but from the cir- 
cumftance of its being in the form of an arch, 
whereas that of Elephanta offends the eye, 
both by its lownefs and its flatnefs. This 
arched roof is fupported by thirty-five maffy 
pillars, extremely beautiful eonfidering their 
antiquity, of an odiagonal form, and about 
five feet in diameter; the capitals and bafes of 
each being ornamented with figures of ele¬ 
phants, horfes, tigers, &c. executed with 
great (kill and exadlnefs. Two rows of ca¬ 
vities, regularly placed, are vifible round the 
walls of the temple, for the infertion of thofe 
lamps, which, probably, were kept for ever 
burning in this gloomy and facred retreat; 
but what in a more particular manner, at the 
very entrance of the temple, irrefiftibly im- 
preffes the mind of the beholder with the moil 
awful conceptions of its former magnificent 
woi lhip, is the ftupendous altar at the farther 
end of the temple, of a convex form, twenty- 
feven feet in height and twenty in diameter! 
Round this high offertory, at certain dis¬ 
tances, are recedes for lamps, and, diredlly 
over it, expands a vaft concave dome. From 
thefe numerous and confpicuous recedes for 
lamps s 
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lampt, from the general pofition of thefe altars 
towards the eafiern quarter of the pagoda, 
from the evidence already brought of the ge¬ 
neral prevalence among the Hindoos in anci¬ 
ent aeras of the worlhip of the fun and of fire, 
{ it can hardly be doubted, but that this fpe- 
cies of devotion, deriving perhaps additional 
ftrength from the vifible emblem of the deity, 
whole throne was fuppofed to be fixed in the 
fun, blazed forth in this temple in the fulnefs 
of its meridian fplendour. Shall I be thought 
to have violated all the bounds of probability, 
if I advance one Hep farther in conjecture, 
and offer to the public the novel, yet furely 
not incredible, fuppofition, that the pagodas, 
both of Elephanta and Salfette, were of that 
kind of fubterraneous retreats, hewn out of 
the folid rock, which were lb common in Per- 
fia, devoted to the fplendid rites of Mithra, 
and from that deity denominated Mithratic 
Caves? In thofe caves they kept a portion of 
the facred fire conftantly and fervently, glow¬ 
ing. The radiant and fpotlefs image of celef- 
tial brightnefs and purity was never fuffered 
to be extinguilhed, nor even to emit a languid 
ray, but continually afcended in a pure bright 
pyramid of flame, fed with the richeft gums, 
with. 
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With the moft fragrants oils, sad^iffi the moll 
coftly perfumes of the Eaft. 

Porphyry, in his admirafete treatlfe, Jtte 
Antro Nymph arum, treats at large e® thsfe Mi- 
thratic caves, of the do&rities taaght and 
the worfhip celebrated in them; heekprefsly 
fays,* “ that the rhoft ancient ©f* the human 
race, before they were fufficiently ikitted in 
architecture to erect temples, confeerated cells 
and caverns to the Deity •” and what is more 
particularly to our purpofe, he adds, iravrax* 
is oiTis tov MI0PAN syvuxruv, Six cmjAaa? tov Ssov 
tktHfjbsvuv, that is, vvherefoever men acknow¬ 
ledged Mithra as the fupreme divinity, they 
performed the facred rites in caverns. This 
account indeed appears inconfiftent with what 
we read of the pyrjeia, or fire-temples, which 
were generally erected on the fummits of 
mountains; but thefe are of far later date 
than the periods to which Porphyry alludes, 
and owed their origin, according to the magi, 
to the zeal of Zoroafter, to greferve the fa¬ 
cred flame, which defcencfed from heaven 
from extinction by the tempestuous violence 
of ftorms and rain. But thefe cavertts were 
not only the temple of the moft fplendid reli¬ 
gion, 

' ® Porphyrius in Antro Nympharum, p. 263, Cantabrigise, 

*655- 
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gion, they were the folemn fchools ofthefub* 
limeft fciences inculcated in thofe early ages 
of the world. What was the fcience princi¬ 
pally inculcated in them, belides theology, we 
may learn from: the fame Porphyry in his 
defcription? of the cave of Zoroafter: that it 
was confecrated to the honour of Mithra, 
the: parent of the univerfe ; that the cave re- 
prefented the world created by Mithra ; and 
that the elements of nature and the various 
quarters of that world were reprefented by 
different fymbols properly difpofed around it. 
The sun was probably reprefented by a fphere 
of gold, or .fome refplendeht gem of immenfe 
value lufpended aloft, and the roof glittering 
with gold and azure, and with well-imitated 
reprefentatlons of the celeftial bodies, infpired 
the enthufiaftic foul of the Brahmin as well 
with the moft elevated conceptions of his own 
religion as of the high dignity of his diftin- 
guifhed order. If the fcenes of the Sacon- 
tala* be pidturefque of the manners of the 
times in which that drama was written, there 
cannot be entertained a doubt, but that, upon 
certain occafions, alfo in thofe caverns were 
pra£tifed the moft myfterious rites of magic, 
i and 

• “ Who, like the choleric Dukvasas, has power to confume, 
like raging fire, whatever olFeads him?”_ Sacont. p. 40. 
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and that they fometimes echoed with the mall 
tremendous incantations^ 

The affertidn of PorphyrV, relative to th® 
original purpofe to which the Mi tbs a tic 
Caves were applied, is ftrongiy corroborated 
by a paffage in Celsvs { quoted by Origen, 
where that learned writer informs us, that; in 
the rites of MitBra, the PerfianS reprefen ted 
by fymbols the twofold motion of the ftars, 
the fixed and the planetary, and the paffage of 
the foul through them. By way of ill ultra ting 
this dodtririe of the fidereal metempfychofis, 
** they eredled in their caves a high ladder, 
on the afcent of which were feven different 
gates, according with the number of the pla¬ 
nets; the firlt gate was of had, which was 
intended to mark the flow motion of the 
planet Saturn; the fecond gate was com- 
pofed of tin, by which they fliadowed out the 
brilliancy and foftnefs of Venus; the third 
gate was of brafi, which they imagined a juft 
emblem of the folidity and durability Of Jupi¬ 
ter; the fourth gate was of /re», by which 
Mercury was typified, becaufe he is fuited, 
like iron, to all forts of labours, whence pro¬ 
fit may be derived 5 the fifth gate eonfifted of 
a mixed mafs, of which the heterogeneous com- 
pofition, variablenefs, and irregularity, ren¬ 
dered 
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dered it the fit emblem of Mars; the fixth 
gate was of jSher , exhibiting an apt fimilitude 
of the mild radiance of the filver emprefs of 
the night; and the feventh was of gold , a 
proper emblem of the Sun, the one being the 
king of metals, and the other being the fove- 
reign of the iky.” I muft again repeat, that 
this notion, of the orbs of heaven being ani¬ 
mate intelligences, was intimately blended with 
the moft ancient fuperftition of the earth ;* 
we find it particularly predominant in the 
Phoenician Cofmogony of Taut, which aflert- 
ed their Zophesamin, or the Overfeers of Hea¬ 
ven, to be thus animated,*j- and the reader will 
remember a remark quoted before from the 
Ayeen Akbery,j; that many of the ancient 
Hindoo philofophers believed “ that the ftars 
were the fouls of men departed this life, and 
raifed to that high dignity in reward for their 
virtues and aufterities/’ 

It was then in periods when the folar wor- 
fhip, in this part of Alia, flourilhed in the ze¬ 
nith of its glory, that these caverns were 
fcooped out of the native rock, with that in- 
Vol.TI. N defatigable 

* Celfus apud Origen contra Celfiim, lib. iv. 

•}- Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho, p. 42. 

f Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p. II, ^ 
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defatigable labour and with thbt psrfevering 
patience which devotion could alone have in-* 
fpired, and which the hopes of eternal reward 
could alone have fupported. It was m thefe 
folemn retreats of religion and phi4ofophyj 
that the contemplative and abforbed foul ap¬ 
proached neareft to the perfection of the di¬ 
vine nature. It was here that the bright em¬ 
blem of the divinity beamed forth a luftre in- 
fupportably refplendent and powerful $ but 
particularly at that awful feafon, when the 
world was deprived of the blefling of the li¬ 
ving folar orb, and when nature lay buried in 
profound filence and in midnight darknefs. 
If, as Mr. Hamilton informs us,* from ocular 
furvey, no lefs than a hundred lamps were 
preferred inceffantly burning before the idol 
Jaggernaut, how many thoufand muft have 
been lighted up in the extenlive caverns of 
Salfette and Elephanta ? It is probable, that in 
the day-time the Brahmins mounted the emi¬ 
nences of their rocks, and paid their devo¬ 
tions on the fummits of the loftieft mountains. 
They afcended the heights of Salfette, as the 
Egyptian priefts of old afcended the apex of 
the pyramids, to adore the Sun, and to make 
agronomical obfervations. Accordingly, we are 
informed. 


Hamilton’s Voyage, vol. i. p. 385. 
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informed, by fome accurate obfervers, that, from 
the eminence of the rocky fteep of Canarah, 
to which there is a regular afcent of fteps 
cut out of the rock, a profpect opens itfelf 
beyond deicription beautiful and exfen five, and 
that it is an eminence not to be looked down 
from without terror. M. Anquetil exprefsly 
fays, that, to him, one of the mountains of 
Canarah feemed to be hewn to a point by hu¬ 
man art, undoubtedly from the fame religious 
impulfe that dictated the form of the pyramids 
of Egypt, which the learned Greaves infills 
were not fepulchres , as has been generally fup- 
pofed, but ftupendous temples,^ erected to 
Osiris, the Egyptian appellation of the Sun, 
the Egyptians imitating in their fabrication of 
them the model of the folar ray, and the ufual 
form under which the Deity was in the moft 
ancient times worfhipped; They were indeed 
denominated pyramids uvo 7ri^e;, from the 

figure of a flame of fil e; and a fuperftition, 
congenial with their name, was once undoubt¬ 
edly practifed in their gloomy retreats. When 
the immediate object of their veneration was 
loft to their view, the Brahmin devotees de¬ 
fended with the (hades of evening into their 
N 2 ftony 

» See an account of a vifu to Canarah, by fome members of the 
council of Bombay, infcrteti in M. Anqucsil’s account. 
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ftony recedes, and there renewed (before ob¬ 
jects emblematical of his apparent figure, pow¬ 
er, and properties) their fervent adoration. 
The orb of radiated gold, the bright 
spiral flame, afcending from the ever-glow¬ 
ing altar, imprefled their inmoft foulswith an 
awful fenfe of the prefent Deity, The pla¬ 
netary train was reprefented by images equally 
emblematical of their fuppofed form and in¬ 
fluence, and the figrts of the zodiac blazed in 
imitative gold round the embofled and vaulted 
roof. Imagination cannot avoid kindling at 
the fcene, and it is difficult to refrain from 
rulhing into the enthufiafm of poetry, while 
we take a review of the probable fplendour 
and magnificence of this ancient fpecies of 
devotion. All the caverns might truly be 
called pyraj ia, or fanftuaries that cherilhed 
the eternal flame. The whole circumference 
of the rock was illumined and the mountain 
burned with fire! Throughout all the deep 
recedes of its caverns, for ever reverberated the 
echoes of the hallowed conque of sacrifice. 
Around all the (holes of the ifland, the sa¬ 
cred bell of religion inceffantly rang. The 
fecret gloom of thofe majeftic forefts, that fur- 
rounded the rock, perpetually refounded with, 
the mystic song of prayer and thankfgiving. 

One 
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Ofte CUtfer of priefts, arrayed in veftments of 
woven bark,* and having on their heads 
thofe pyramidal caps, which equally diftin- 
guilhed the Indian and the Egyptian priefts, 
and which, M. Savary informs us, are at this 
day worn by the latter, attended to watch the 
never-dying flame, and invigorated it by the 
frequent injection of precious gums and aro¬ 
matic woods. Another order of priefts was 
employed in preparing the various facrifices. 
Some were occupied in inftru&ing the young¬ 
er Brahmins in the profound arcana of thofe 
more abftxufe fciences, of which the numerous 
emblems on every fide fo confpku'ouily at¬ 
tracted the attention; while others again were 
initiating them into the myfterious rites of 
that religion, of which the principal deities 
were fculptured on the walls of their caverns. 
No doubt many of thofe fculptures, which 
cannot now be explained, fhadow out the fa- 
cred hiftory of the Indian religion as well as 
the heroic feats of the ancient rajahs. They 
may exhibit the contentions of the benevolent 
and malignant Dewtahs. They may difplay 
the triumphs of perfevering piety over vice 
armed with giant terrors, and of juftke over 
pppreffion, though throned in the plenitude of 
N 3 its 

* See the S»cotrr« la throughout. 
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its power, and arrayed in all the gdrgeoas en- 
figns of ufurped fovereignty. This appears to 
me the moll certain clue to the explanation of 
the greateft part of the carved imagery} and 
exafrly in this manner were the innumerable 
mythologic figures that crowd the .walls of 
Elora, near Dowletabad, explained to M. 
Anqueril by the two Brahmins who attended 
him thither for the purpofe of throwing light 
upon this obfcure fubjeft. Mr. Dalrymple’s 
account, in the Archasologia, greasy ftrength- 
ens this conje&ure ; for, the writer clearly 
difcovered “ the effigies of great perfons com¬ 
pelling their fubjefls to obedience j others ex¬ 
ecuting juftice; others, as he conceived, by 
the mildnefs of their afpecf, fhewing tender- 
nefs in their admonitions; and others again 
exhibiting inftances of their proud prowefs in 
arms.” While virtue and fcience kindled at 
thefe examples ever prefent to their view, while 
devotion was animated by the awful prefence 
of the deities addrefl'ed, how ardent muft have 
been the throb for diftindion which the for¬ 
mer felt, how energic the ejaculations of the 
latter! Every tongue uttered the dictates of 
vvifdom, and every heart bounded with the 
tranfports of religion. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IF. 

The Parallel between the phyfical and fymbolical 
Superjfitim of India and Egypt commenced , 
preparatory to a more extenfhe Survey in a 
future Section.—The Origin and Hijlory of 
Hieroglyphic Defignat ion. — Thofe of India 
and Egypt compared. -—Have nearly all an 
aftronomical Allufion.—•The principal Deities 
of either Coltntry and their Functions com¬ 
pared. — The Cavern-Rites of Mithra prac- 
tifed in both. — A ftupendous Excavation in 
the Thebais , with a Sacrifice to the Sun fculp- 
tured on the Walls. — The Whole to be referred 
to a Cbaldaic and Sabian Origin. 

L EST the aflertions in the preceding pages 
fhould appear to Tome of my readers to 
be of too general a nature, and left I fhould 
be fuppofed to have fubftituted eloquent de¬ 
clamation in the place of hiftorical faft, I 
muft now intreat their permiftion to defcend 
to certain particulars, that will elucidate what 
N 4 has 
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has been there obferved; and confider the firft 
origin, primitive intent, and progrdfive im¬ 
provement, of HIEROGLYPHIC SCIENCE. The 
fubjeft, as it relates to India, has never before 
been extenfively difcufled; and, if their pati¬ 
ence be not totally exhaufted, fome interefting 
matter will perhaps occur, in the courfe of 
the inveftigation, to gratify curiofity and re¬ 
ward attention. 

That many of the hieroglyphic fculptures 
in the caverns of Salfette and EJ|phanta bear 
a reference to the aftronomical as well as to 
the mythological notions prevailing in India, 
cannot be doubted by any body who confiders 
how intimately, in the ancient world, thefe 
fciences were connefled, or rather that their 
mythology, in a great degree, relied upon the 
bafts of their wild aftronomical fpeculationS. 
It has been aflerted by the ancients, and the 
aflertion has been received with implicit con¬ 
fidence by the moderns, that hieroglyphics 
were invented, by the priefts of Egypt, to lhade, 
under a veil of impenetrable myftery, the fub- 
lirne arcana of their theology and philofophy j 
that thefe hieroglyphic, or allegorical, charac¬ 
ters were the firft-written language of man¬ 
kind, and were the undoubted origin of alpha¬ 
betical letters. Hence Kircher on this fubjefl 
declares. 
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declares, De prim avis Egyptiorum litteris varid 
diverforum font opiniones . Omnes tamen in 
hoc confentiunt, pierafque ex facrorum ani- 
malium forma , incejfu aliarumque corporis par - 
tium fitibus et fymmetria defumptas .* A wri¬ 
ter of the. prefent century, however, not in¬ 
ferior in genius to the mod learned of the 
ancients, who'has devoted the greater part of 
his fecond volume of the Divine Legation of 
Mofes to the elucidation of the obfeure hido- 
ry of hierc^yphics, and, in particular, of 
thofe of Egypt, to which country our fubjeft 
at prefent naturally directs our attention, dre- 
nuoufly contends, that emblematic painting 
was the firlt as well as readied: method which 
mankind adopted to communicate their con¬ 
ceptions to each other. He exemplifies his 
new theory by exhibiting an engraving-}- of a 
Mexican pi&ure, copied from Purchafe, which 
contains the hidory of an ancient king of Mex¬ 
ico, during a period of fifty-one years^ highly 
curious and full of emblematic figures. He 
corroborates that theory by affirming, from a 
Spanifh writer, that, when the inhabitants of 
the coaft of South America fent exprefles to 
Montezuma 


* OEdip. ZEgypt. ,voI.iii. p.42. 

See that engraving, vol.ii. p. 67, of the Divine Legation of 
Moles, demonllratcd. 
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Montezuma concerning the firftinvafion of 
the Spaniards, their advices were delineated 
in large paintings upon cloth. Hkt^glyphic 
figures of animals and other object & imi¬ 
tation of thole paintings, he reprefents as the 
next gradation in the mode of communicating 
information; and, when thefe were eftablilhed, 
though he will not allow them to have been 
invented , he admits them to have been employ¬ 
ed, by the artful policy of the Egyptian priefts, 
for the purpofe of concealing thj| more fecred 
myfteries of their fuperftition, as well from 
the eyes of the vulgar among their own coun¬ 
trymen as from the fcrutinizing curiofity of 
learned foreigners. Whatever might have 
been the real origin of hieroglyphics, and this 
feems to be the moft rational account of it, 
the fame policy, in order to render them more 
auguft and venerable, led thofe priefts to re- 
prefent them as fabricated by the immediate 
infpiration of the gods, whofe rites and myfte- 
ries they typified. The ftupendous fyftem of 
the Egyptian religion and fciences foon be¬ 
came involved in the holy gloom of hierogly¬ 
phics. The veftibules, the walls, the roofs, 
of their temples, were covered with thefe 
myftic fymbols, fiiadowing out, under the 
figures 
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figures of animals and other expreflive em¬ 
blems, the hiftory of their greater and tutelary 
deities, as well as that of their kings and 
legiflators, and indicative of the revolutions 
and influences of the holt of heaven. As in 
the Egyptian m the Hindoo temples, near 
| to the deity were generally placed the animals 
' faored to that deity, which, gradually beco¬ 
ming his reprefentative fymbol upon earth, in 
time fucceeded throughout Egypt to the 
honours the d$ity enjoyed, and, even in India, 
were honoured with refpedt bordering upon 
veneration. On this'.point I cannot help 
agreeing with Shuckford, in oppofition to 
Warburton, that here we may plainly difeover 
' the origin of that worfhip, fo degrading to 
, human nature, which was paid in ancient 
pagan times to the brute creation; but, as 
that kind of “worlhip was never very pre¬ 
dominant in Hindoftan, I {hall not particu¬ 
larly enlarge upon the fubjedt, though fome 
of its flriking features will naturally meet our 
views in the courfe of this inveftigation. 
Thus, in the former country, the Apis was 
the known fymbol of OJitis, and was accor¬ 
dingly worlhipped. The White Bull, ac¬ 
cording to Sir William Jones, is the animal 

on 
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on which Seeva* is reprefented in the Indian 
pagodas j and this may be one eaufe of the 
general homage paid to that animal in Hiri- 
doftan, although, take away the allegory, and 
it will be found, that both are only venerated 
for their great ufe in agriculture. , A cat was 
in Egypt confidered as a fymbol of the moon, 
and Plntarch-f gives this curious philofophical 
reafon for it j they thought that the contrac¬ 
tion and the dilatation of the eye of tfiat ani¬ 
mal afforded a juft emblem of the increafe and 
decreafe of the moon’s orb. The reprefenta- 
tive 

* Cafring my eye, during the period of writing this diflerta- 
tiorv, upon Mr. Coftard’s laborious attempt to trace, to Oriental 
primitives, the Greek names of the feveral planets; I obferve, 
that, in examining the appellation Zs«{, or Jupiter, he pro¬ 
duces two Chaldee verbs, which he tranflates Sevah and Seve, 
fignifying to exult for joy / either of which, e he fays, might be 
its poflible radix. He then traces the fame word to an equally 
poflible radix in Arabic, which he writes du or dfu, fignifying 
Lord, or one that pofTefles; with which, he adds, “ very nearly 
agrees the dyu of the Wellh, the deu of the Cornilh, and the 
deus of the Latinsto which may probably be added the div of 
the Hindoos. This name Mr. Coftard thinks might fuit the 
charafler of the prince, but the name of the planet he would deduce 
from dha, lux, lumen, fplendor, which might be the primary 
meaning of the Chaldee Sevab. If the above derivation be not 
too far-fetched, it will help to unravel the hillory of this god, 
who, we have before obferved, has been denominated the Jupiter 
Genitor of India. Coftard’s Aftronomy, p. 193. 

•f Plutarch in his Treatife do Ifide et Ofiride, p.560, which 
treaties developes all the complicated myfterics of that worlhip. 
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tive iymbdl of the moon in India, according 
to the Heetopades* and Mr. Wilkins, is a 
rabbity which animal conftantly ornaments 
the right hand of the reprefentative images of 
that deity, drawn or fculptured in the pago¬ 
das. A ferpent was adored in Egypt as the 
emblem of the divine nature; not only, fays 
Warburton, “ on account of its great vigour 
and fpirit, but of its extended age and revi- 
refcencej” and we have obferved from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that, in Calhmere, there were 
no lefs than feven hundred places, where car¬ 
ved figures of fnakes were worlhipped. Indeed 
almoftall the deities in Salfette and Elephanta 
either grafp ferpents in their hands or are 
environed with them, which can only be in¬ 
tended as a mark of their divinity. They are 
alfo fculptured on the cornices furrounding 
the roofs of thofe caverns and the more 
modern pagodas j a circumftance which re¬ 
minds me of another ufe'to which ferpents 
were applied in the fymbols of Egypt; for, 
their wreathed bodies, in its hieroglyphic 
fculpture, reprefented the oblique courfe of 
the liars, while the fame bodies, formed into 
a circle, were an emblem of eternity; and it 
will be remembered, that the ferpent was one 

. of 

* See Heetopades, p. 177, and note. 
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of the moft confpicuous of the forty-eight 
great conftellations, into which the ancients 
divided the vifible heavens. On thofe cornices 
too, in embofled work, are feen very con¬ 
fpicuous figures of horfes, elephants, and 
lions, three of the moft diftinguilhed con¬ 
ftellations of the Hindoos j the two former 
of which ftand foremoft in order among 
thofe enumerated in Mr. Coftard’s table* of 
the twenty-feven conftellations, of which the 
zodiac of the Indians confifts, called Ache- 
vini and Barani j literally, the horfe and the 
elephant: while the third, or Sing, is that 
favourite fign of the fame zodiac, which gives 
the additional honour of its name to that of 
every brave rajah, who choofes to be diftin- 
guilhed on the roll of fame for poffeffing the 
fortitude of a LioN.-j- Theft fymbolic ani¬ 
mals probably, in the ancient mythological 
lyftem, reprefented the renowned hero-deities 
of India in the fame manner as in Egypt the 
god Orus was recognifed in Orion, Anubis in 
Sirius, or the Dpg-ftar, Typho in Urfa Ma¬ 
jor, or the Bear, and Nephthe in Draco, or 
the Dragon. It was this clofe union of the 
Hindoo theology and aftronomy which de¬ 
ceived that elegant and judicious hiftorian, Mr. 

Orme, 

* Coltard’s Astron. p. j. f As Cheyt Sing. 
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Orme,* when he declared, that the hiftory of 
their gods was a heap of the greateft abfurdi- 
ties. “ It is, fays he, Efwara twitting off the 
neck of Brahma; it is the Sun who gets his 
teeth knocked out, and the Moon who has 
her face beat black-and-blue at a feaft, at 
which the gods quarrel, and fight with the 
fpirit of a mob.” Thefe celeftial combats, 
reprefented at various feftivals in India, doubt- 
ids allude to the conjunction or oppofition of 
the conftellations j and the aflertion of Mr.. 
Wilkins, that, on every eclipfe, the Hindoos 
believe thofe planets to be feized upon by a 
large ferpent, or dragon,, which aflertion is 
fupported by two paflages of the Geeta-j- and 
Heetopades,| in the ftrongeft manner cor¬ 
roborates the fuppofition. I cannot pafs by 
this inviting opportunity of demonftratirig the 
very ftriking fimilarity infentiment, fubfifting 
upon this as well as upon many other oc- 
cafions, between the Hindoos and the Chinefe,. 
proving either an original defcent from the 
fame common anceftor, or a moft intimate 
connexion between thofe nations at feme re¬ 
mote 


• Ormc’s Hindoltan, vol. t. p. 3. 
f BhagvafGcet.l, p. 149. 

J Heetopades, p; 28, and note, p. 299. 
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mote £era. The Jefuit Le Compte, giving g 
defcription of a partial eclipfe of the fun, 
which he obferved in China about the end of 
April, 1688, informs us, that, during the 
whole of the eclipfe, the Chinefe were under 
the greateft alarms, imagining they were go¬ 
ing to be fuddenly enveloped in thick dark- 
nefs, and made every where the moft hideous 
yelling and horrid noifes to oblige the dragon to 
depart . “ For, to this animal,” he adds, 

*' they attribute all the difappearances of the 
ftars which take place, becaufe the celeftial 
dragon, being hunger-bitten, at that time 
holds the Sun or Moon faft between his teeth, 
with intent to devour them.”* 

The whole of this curious relation exhibits 
to us, not only decifive evidence of the early 
proficiency of the Hindoos, and Chinefe in the 
fcience of aftronomy, but a glaring proof how 
deeply, and at what remote periods, their af- 
tronomical and theological fpeculations were 
blended together and, as it were, inter¬ 
woven.—To explain the allufion, it is necef- 
fary that the reader, not converfant with af¬ 
tronomy, (hould be informed of the follow¬ 
ing circumftance, to which I requeft his at¬ 
tention, as it will be of material ufe towards 
underftanding 

* Le Compte’s Memoirs of China, p. 480. Engliih edit. 
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understanding many parts of the" Indian af- 
tro^Dmical tnythology that will hereafter oc¬ 
cur. The two points: in the heavens, where 
the tnoon’s apparent orbit cuts the: ecliptic, 
are called the moon’s nodes. The point where: 
the riioon appears to-crofs the ecliptic, during 
her pafiagfe into north latitude, is denomi-: 
nated her ascending node. On the other 
hand, the point in the heavens, at which the 
moon erodes the ecliptic, during her paffage 
into fouth latitude, is called by aftronomers 
her: descending node. To the circular curve, 
thus deferibed by the. moon’s orbit, the fancy 
of the ancient Aliatic aftronomers afiigned the 
figure of a ferpent,?as indeed they did to the 
path of the lun through the figns of the 
zodiac, which, in Eaftern hieroglyphics, is re- 
prefented by a circle of intertwining lferpents. 
Serpens and Draco are terms that in aftrono- 
my are fynonymous, and it is therefore, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Long, Whofe account of the 
nodes I» have followed above,* that the Ara¬ 
bians give the appellation of dragons bellies to 
thofe parts of the orbit of the moon where 
fhe makes the greateft deviation from the line 
of the ecliptic. This is cuftomary with them 
at this day, and proves that they derived their 
Vol. II. O aftronomical 

» Set’ Dr. Lot'g'h .A'tonomv., vol. ii. p- 361. 
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aftronomical notions from the fame fountain 
with the Indians and Chinefe; I mean their 
anceftors of the old Chaldaean School, The 
moon’s afcending node is therefore called the 
dragon’s head, and her descending node the 
dragon’s tail, But we fee that the allego¬ 
rical allufioa of the rapacity of the eeleftial 
dragon is likewife extended to the fun, as in¬ 
deed it may be to any planet, by whofe 
paffing orbit the ecliptic is at any time and in 
a Similar manner interSe&ed, and from ideas 
of this kind undoubtedly have arifen all thofe 
ridiculous tales of the contefts of thole eeleftial 
combatants. As an illuftration of what has 
been juft obferved, I have annexed a repre- 
fentation of the real aftronomical figure made 
by the moon’s orbit in paSfing the ecliptic, 
and of the hieroglyphic emblem to which it 
iudifputably gave birth. 

It may here be remarked that no eclipfes 
can happen, except when the two planets are 
in or near the nodes or interfe&ions of the 
ecliptic , whence indeed that great circle derives 
its name* This portion of the heavens, there¬ 
fore, .has been in all ages the objeft of more 
particular obfervation of the fpeculative race 
of philofophers, and it is in this region that 
infidelity has been too fatally bufy in form¬ 
ing 
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ing calculations and ereCting hypothefes fub- 
vetffiveof the Mofaic theology and hoftile to 
the deareft interefts of mankind. I fhall, 
hereafter, have occafion to evince that it is 
chiefly, if not folely, on calculations founded 
upon the' -retrograde motion of thefe nodes 
from eaft to weft, that is, in an Order con¬ 
trary to that of the figns, and the flow, but 
now-demonftrated, decreafe of the obliquity 
of that ecliptic, after the rate of a degree in 
one hundred years, that all the ancient athe- 
iftical fyftems, afferting the immenfe duration 
of the world, have been founded. On a mi¬ 
nute examination of them, we fhall probably 
difcover that they are ereCted upon a bafis 
fcarcely lefs chimerical than the fable of the 
celeftial dragon, who, upon every lunar ,e- 
clipfe, is fuppofed by the Hindoos and the 
Chinefe tp feize with his teeth that affrighted 
orb. In the aftfonomical figure fubjoined, 
number, i denotes the moon in her afcending 
node, number 2 reprefents the planet in her 
defcending node, numbers 3 and 4 mark that 
wide portion of the Terpentine curve, which, 
in the Arabian aftronomy, is called the belly 
of the dragon. By the dragon, Dr. Long ob- 
ferves, the ancients did not mean that fictitious 
and monftrous figure with wings, which we 
O ? fee 
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fee reprcfented in modern paintings, but Am¬ 
ply a large fnake, as delineated below, by a 
companion of which with the former mathe¬ 
matical figure we lb plainly trace the pro- 
greffive union of their aftronomical fpecula*. 
lions with their hieroglyphic theology. 



The 
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• Hie Brahmins of India and the Bonzes of 
•China; to imprefs with awe and veneration 
•the inferior dalles of mankind, purpofely 
veiled under obfcure enigmas their deep aftro- 
nomical difcoveries, and invefted fcience with 
the mantle of hieroglyphics. With what un¬ 
wearied aiffiduity aftronomy itfelf was ancient¬ 
ly purfued in both countries, thbfe.maffy mar¬ 
ble inftruments, ereded in the obfervatories of 
Pekin and Benares, to be feen, the former in 
Du Halde, the latter in the Philofophicai 
Tranfadions, and with correct engravings of 
which' that portion of this work, which treats 
of their literature, will be decorated, remain 
perpetual and irrefragable teftimonies. I lhall, 
hereafter, in my review of Oriental aftronomy, 
have occafion to remark how deeply, thefe 
aftronomical purfuits influenced all the na¬ 
tional habits and opinions of E aftern people; 
how intimately they were blended with all 
their fyftems of theology, and even infeded 
their folemn codes of legillatiOn, in which we , 
Ihould leaft of all exped to find the operations 
of fancy to predominate. Of all the pheno¬ 
mena of .aftronomy, none, however, ex¬ 
cited more general difinay and aftonilhment, 
throughout all the nations of the pagan 
world, than eclipfes. The moon was thought, 

; . O 3 during 
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during thofe foiemn periods of public aldhm, 
to be ftruggiing in laborious, eodb : tA 
afluage her pangs, in that momentBf ima* 
gined diftrefe, white the Chinefe rentethe air 
with the found of cymbals, tmaspSts* and 
the clanging of lefs melodious .-anteameintSi 
the whole affrighted nation of ths ;Hindoos 
crowded to the banks of the Ganges* and 
other iacred rivers, and anxioufty endeavouri- 
cd, by univerfal ablution in theirif reams, to 
prepare themfelves for the deftiuy which they 
thought rapidly approaching. 

As another evident proof hows early and 
how deeply the ancient Indians were engaged 
in agronomical puriuits, the reader will per¬ 
mit me to remind him of what* has already 
been remarked from Mr. Halhed, that the 
days of the week are named, in the mod 
ancient and venerable Sanfcreet books, from 
the very fame planets to which they were 
afligned by the Greeks and Romans. Their 
.names, as they ftand in that gentleman's pub¬ 
lication, are Audebtye war, or Solis dies? 
Some war, or Lunas dies; Mongel war, 
or Martis dies * Boon he war, or Mercrurii 
dies i Breehespbt war, or Jovis dies* 
Shookre war, or Veneris dies; and She- 
nisher WAR, or Saturni dies. I muff herd 
obferve 
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oblwvi that thefe names of the feyen planets, 
overreach of which a god prefides, are very 
differently written by M. Sonnerati as the 
reader may fee in page 170 of the fir ft of his 
inftruftive bwt coftly volumes,* as indeed are 
almoft aft the names of the Indian, divinities, 
from the'mode of writing them in the Afiatic 
Refearcbcs, and by Mr.; Wilkins, a circum- 
ftance which has often been; to ihe the oc- 
cafion of fome perplexity, fince I could only 
difcover them by their functions to be the fame 
deities. M. Sonnerat has in the fame page 
fupplicd me with a remarkable proof of my 
recent affertion, that the various conj unCtions 
and oppofitions of the planets, their approach¬ 
es towards the earth, and their retrogradations* 

. O 4 . are, 

* .1 havs, with good reafon, mentioned the publication <tf 
fcl. Sbnherat as coftty though inftruftive and ingenious. For 
the two quarto volumes, of which it confifts, X paid Mr. Whit* 
three guineas: and a half j and tp. give the reader fame faint 
idea of the expence - which I have been at on account of this 
publication;-f lh'alX iiifert Below the prices of only a few of 
thefe foreign authors upon Oriental fubjedte; antiquities, geo- 
graphy, an^.' aftronomy. Antiquite.expliquee, ij tom. 151. 15*. 

• .D’AncarviUe, Recherches, &c.- 3 tom. 3 1 . 18 s. Voyages de 
iNiebuhr, - 4 tom. 5 1 .' 5 s. D’Anville Aritiquit.' Geograph. 
1 1 . 5 s. Kircher’s OEdipus Asgypfiacus, .4<tdri». 4 ; 1. : La Lande, 
Aftronomie, 4I. 4 s. &c. Scc. &cc. befides the moil expenfive of 
our Englifh authors on Indian and Oriental Antiquities, as the 

- Afiatic Refearches, a tom.'5 1 . 3 s. Pocock’s Egypt, 2 tom. 4I. 4s, 
&c. &c. &c. See. 
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are, among the Hindoosj 
of rejoicing ©r alarm. v 
fays this author, -“ is the:god ssiK^E^i^s-^us* 
nifhment on men during this~dife^dhe ap¬ 
proaches only to annoy them t 8®6irda$ris the 
day of -the week facred to him*. uEfei'&sdians 
entertain dreadful apprehenfkmswisoaaceming 
him, and offer to him concilimcuysprayers. 
He is reprefented as of a bide edom^ he: has 
four arms j he is mounted and 

is furrounded by two ferpents, wbofeinteitwi- 
ning bodies form a e/re/rround hhn.’i The 
raven, I muft remark, is a bmiofill-prefage, 
and how it came originally to be-fo; eflsemed 
all over the Oriental'world willbe.dearlyma- 
nifefted when we fhall arrive attoihiffory of 
the true Saturnian, patriarch. Theferpents, 
forming a circle round the orb of Saturn, 
doubtlefs indicate the vaft ring which fur- 
rounds that planet 5 and, if this mythological 
delineation of Saturn be of any remote date, 
it is a ftill farther proof of their e&rfy difcove- 
ries in aftronomy, fince the, phenomenon of 
Saturn’s ring was, according to Dr. Long, 
never, promulgated to European aftronomers 
before the time of the great Huygens, who 
firft publifhed his SyJIema Saturniumin 1659.* 
I fhall 

* Sm Long’s Artronomy, vol.ii. p.714. 
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I. &ali prefcntly center upon a more extended 
and^wtrticular inquiry into the theological and 
metaphyfical .'doctrines taught in the caverns 
of India, and endeavour, to afcertain the sera 
mi which; and the race by. 'whom, they were 
originally fabricated. That they were caves 
in which the myflreries of Mithra, or myfte- 
ries very much refembling thofe of Mithra, 
were anciently performed, has, I truft, been 
proved both from the analogy in religion be¬ 
tween the old inhabitants of Perfia and India, 
in their general veneration of the sun and 
FiRBy as well as from the fimilitude of the 
ftruftures and ornaments of thefe caverns with 
thofe of. the rocky temples, excavated, in ho¬ 
nour of Mithra, in the mountains of Perfia 
and Media. It appears to me that Mithra 
and Surya are the fame mythologic being, 
and that the 8auras and the Persees are 
fefts only different in name. The former 
appellation is afferted by Kircher to -be the 
farhe with Mithraim, or Mifraim and, if 
we could allow that derivation to.be juft, we 
fhould not long be perplexed concerning the 
origin of his worfhip, fince Mifraim was the 
firft-bora fon of the idolatrous Ham. Others, 
however, have, with more probability, de¬ 
rived 

* OEdip. Aigypt. tora.i. p. 218. 
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lived the name fro® m Oriental primitive, 
fignifytng a rot&y am e©i&g&. 

pondent with his origin j£©» Miltes, tai'-the 
Perfian mythology, ig faid to b&izg feea ham 
of a ftone, by which was aUegGriedly v dmate4 
the eire emitted by the collifisaiof tmm&int- 
Hones: Jemma jlmmee ffiicis. 

Plutarch, poflibly feora fome.Qrimtal fable, 
has improved upon this alfegDryt$ fair.he ac¬ 
quaints us, that Mithras bom. ©fa Hone,,and 
defirous of having offsprii^,oapukfced witha 
ftone, whence was bom a fon named. Dior- 
phos, Light. Mithra, in the fame vein of 
allegory, is laid, by-Porphyry, to have, been 
A stealer of oxEK, which he fecreted in 
caverns ? intimating at ©noa that the fun, 
like the ox, was the emblem of fertility, and 
that his prolific and generative heat produced 
that fertility by fecret and.kwifible opera¬ 
tions. 

It is very remarkable that,* aeco^jing to a 
pafiage in Eufebims, quoted by, Jdr. Bryant^ 
Ofiris himfelf was, by the ancients, Ibrnetsimes 
called SuRlUS, O trupv wgeirayc^uWtfV non Zb^iov j 
and ftill more fo that, according to Iilius Qy~ 
raldus, cited by the fame writer^ the Perfian 
deity 

* See Analyfis, vol.ii. p. 121., where are the references to theft 
srefpeflive authors. 
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deity (hould be denominated Sure ; JPerfie 
3 m{i Deum •vacant: for, ia this title, we re* 
cogniee the very name of the folar divinity of 
India. If this Ihould appear far-fetched, by 
reverting to, that country where the worlhip 
of the son and Janets was firft propagated 
by the impious Belus, we lhall find in its an¬ 
cientname of Zupu, Syria, and in its modem 
appellation of Souria, fufficient intimation 
from what region and from what people the 
Indian name and adoration of the fun were 
probably derived. Earlieft eftablilhed in that 
country, the Sabian error diffufed itfelf rapidly 
over all the Eaft. The Mithratic worlhip in 
caverns, however, continued longeft in Perfia. 
The Perfians thought it impious to ereft 
temples to the deity ; they continued, there¬ 
fore, to perform this worlhip by night in the 
native and obfeure cavern, and by day under 
the expanded canopy of heaven. 

Cambyfes, that remorfelefs defpoiler of the 
Egyptian temples, is, by Mountfaucon, fup-' 
poled to have been the occafion of renovating 
the Mithratic worlhip in Egypt about five 
hundred years before the sera of Chrifiianity; 
for, though the Egyptians had doubtlefs wor- 
lhipped the fun in caverns long before that pe¬ 
riod, yet the worlhip in fubterraneous recedes 
bad. 
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Had, for many centuries, be@n fuperfeded b'f 
that in theiif auguft templesi'tt^atat.che rites 
of the Perfiah Mithra did, anthatv*peri©4 -a 
lecond time commence, and were Mended with 
thofe of the Egyptian deities, is evident from 
a very curious engraving, with,which he has 
favoured the public^, of, an a&oal sacrifice 
to the sun, reprefented in an artificial;ca¬ 
vern near the ruins of Basain, in Upper 
Egypt. I thought it : fo curious a monument 
of this once alrooft-univerfalddofetry, and, at 
the fame time, fo immediately’ ilhaftrativeof 
my own aflertions of the aneient prevalence 
of it in India, that I have had it,engraved, and 
fhall prefent the reader with two defcriptipns 
of it, written at two different periods, a eehr 
tury diftant from each other. The firif, 
from Mountfaucon, is that of the, Jefuit Du 
Bernat, who defigned the whole upon the 
fpot, and is as follows: “ Wepafied the ca¬ 
nal of Jofeph, an ancient aqueduct, and went 
to the village of Touna, near the ruins of the 
City Babain, which is in the midftof thofe of 
AbOufir. We palled over thefe ruins and a 
long plain of fand, which brought us to a 
very"; lingular monument, which my guide 
would have me fee, and which deferves indeed 
to be feen. It is a sacrifice offered to* 

THE 
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Titfe sun, and 19 fcnlptu red in half-relief on a 
great rock. The hafdnefs of the rock would 
have been able to defend this monument from 
the injuries of time, but not thofe of the 
Tword, which we - find the Arabians have ufed 
to deface that part of the facrifice which is 
wanting. I made a defign of it as it then ap¬ 
peared. This ftupendous cavern is hewn out 
of a vaft rock in the middle of a mountain. 
It muft have taken up a long time and pro¬ 
digious labour to excavate this rock, between 
five and fix feet deep, and for fifty feet high 
and fifty wide ; for, in this fio great fuperfi- 
cies, all the figures relating to the facrifice to 
the fun are comprehended. The fun appears 
encircled with a body of rays fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter. Two priefts of a natural 
ftature, their heads covered with long caps 
terminating in points, ftretch their hands 
towards the fun, adoring him. The ends 
of their fingers touch the ends Of the fo- 
lar rays. Two little boys, covered like the 
priefts, ftand by their fides, and reach them 
two great goblets full of liquor. Below the 
fun there are three lambs, killed and extended 
on piles, confifting of ten pieces of wood. 
Lower, by the piles, are feven jars, or diotas. 
On the other fide of the fun, oppofite to the 
facrificers, 
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facrificers, there are two women and two 
girls in full relief, joined to the rock by part 
of their backs only and their feet. We fee 
very plainly marks of the ftrokes by which 
their heads were deftroyed. Behind the two 
boys there is a kind of fquare, eh Urged with 
feveral hieroglyphics, but fame larger than 
others are placed up and down in the image.”* 
So far M. Bernat in the Antiquities of Mount- 
faucon. The other account is that of M. Sa¬ 
lary, who vifited this curious monument in 
1777, and I am happy in an opportunity of 
doing juftice, in this refpett, to the accuracy 
of this traveller, who has been decried as a 
writer rather fanciful than correft. Through 
each of the defcriptions a ftrong feature of 
fimilarity reigns, and it muft give pleafure to 
the reader to find that, in the fpace of nearly 
a century, no frelh injury has been done, 
through the prejudice and fuperftition of the 
tyrants under whole dominion Egypt groans, 
to fo beautiful a fragment of mythologic an¬ 
tiquity. 

“ A league to the foath, (fays M. Savary,) 
are the ruins of an ancient city, which enrich 
the fmall town of Babain. Some diftance be¬ 
yond 


« See Mountfaueon, L’Antiquite cxpliquee, the fupplement fin 

die gods of Egypt, tom. ii. book 7, and plate 50. 
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yond is a carious monument, a rock fmoothed 
by the chiffel, in the body of which a grotto 
has been cut fifty feet in diameter and fix 
deep j the bottom reprefents a Sacrifice to the 
fun i which is fculpttired in demi-reliefj on 
the right hand, two priefts, with pointed caps % 
raife their anhs towards that orb, and touch 
the end of its rays with their fingers; behind 
them, two children, with fimilar caps, hold 
vafes for the libation. Three wood piles* 
fuftained by feven vafes with handles, and 
placed under the fun, bear flain lambs. On 
the left are two young maidens, who are only 
attached to the (tone by the feet and back: 
the Arabs have broken off the heads and 
disfigured them with their lances. Various 
hieroglyphics around give, no doubt, the hif. 
tory of this facrifice, which I believe is meant 
to Jupiter Ammon, a fymbolical deity, by 
which the ancient Egyptians denoted the Sun’s 
entrance into the fign of the Ram. This ani¬ 
mal was confecrated to Jupiter, and they then 
celebrated the commencement of the aftrono- 
mical year and the renewal of light. The 
monument thus defcnbed, cut in hard ftonr, 
cannot but endure to the lateft pofterity.”* 

Of 

* Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol.i. p. 448. 
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Of this ffloft valuable and elaborate remain 
of antiquity, fo diredly elucidatory, of the 
Mithratic worfhip Of the Perfians, aqp which, 
perhaps, has not, for its fmgular curslltty, its 
rival in the world, Mr. Mazell, my engraver, 
has taken uncommon pains to the 

reader with an exa« 5 t copy: and Mountfaucon 
himielf having farther obliged his readers with 
various judicious obfervatiohi'and conjec¬ 
tures concerning the feveral objefts pourtray- 
ed upon it, I (hall hate them as a guide to 
the judgment of the reader, while he furveys 
with wonder a work thus exquifitely wrought 
with fo rude an inftrument as the chiflel. 

The Perfians, our author remarks, had two 
ways of reprefenting the sun in fculpture 
and painting: the one, under the form of a 
young man, whom they denominated Mi¬ 
thras ; and the other in the fimilitude of a 
huntan face radiated. The latter is ex¬ 
hibited in the annexed plate j and, in the fe- 
cond part of this volume, my fubferibers will 
be prefented with a very correft engraving, 
copied from a rock, of the Perfian Mithras, 
winged, with other aftronomical fymbols. 
By the three piles on which the lambs are ex¬ 
tended for facrifice, he is of opinion, are fym- 
bolized 
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bolized the three seasons ; for, anciently, 
they reckoned only three. By the feven vafes 
are denoted the seven days - of the week, or 
elfe the feven planets; and, in corroboration 
of this laft conjecture, he refers to an image 
of Mithras engraved in another part of his 
Antiquities, near which are feven altars flaming 
to the honour of that deity. The reprefenta- 
tlon of time and its various parts, by fymbo- 
lical figures, was a very common and a very 
natural practice with thofe ancient mytholo- 
gifts who adored the sun, whofe revolutions 
are the fountain and guide of all the divifions 
of time, as the fupreme God! The tiar.® on 
the head of the priefts, he obferyes, very much 
refemble thofe of the.Perfians going in pro- 
ceflion in the bafs-reliefs found at Chelmi- 
nar, near the ancient Perfepolis, to be feen in 
his fecond volume. The furrounding hiero¬ 
glyphics, however, are evidently of Egyptian 
origin; fince the hawk, which appears on 
one fide, and the ibis, on the other, were 
birds holdtn in the higheft veneration among 
the ancient Egyptians. Their being fculp- 
tured, together with the fymbols of the Per- 
fian fuperftition, in this image, are irrefra¬ 
gable proofs of his antecedent aflertion, that, 
at the period of its excavation, the Egyp- 
Voi. II. P tian 
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tian and Perfian devotion hadbegt&i to afiimi- 
late.* 

Caves, and other fimilar fubt^mnean re¬ 
cedes, confec rated to the worfhip of the Sun, 
were very generally, if not univerfidly, in re- 
queft among nations where that fuperftition 
was prailifedj and fome of thefe caverns 
were full as curious in their condtu&ion, 
though poflibly not fo magnificent, as thofe 
of Media, Perfia, and India. Various engra¬ 
vings of Mithratic caves in Media and Perfia 
are to be met with in the travels of Le Bruyn 
and Sir John Chardin in the former of thofe 
countries. The mountains of Chufiftan, in 
particular, at this day abdund with ftupendous 
excavations of this fort. From the higher 
Afia the veneration for facred caverns gradu¬ 
ally diffufed itfelf over Afia Minor. The lof¬ 
ty deeps of Pamadus, facred to the Mufes, 
were covered with caverns. The Sybil made 
her dark refponfes amidft the gloom of a ca¬ 
vern i and it Was from the hallowed rock of 
Delphi that the prieftefs of Apollo, (the folar 
deity of Greece,) infpired with a holy fury, 
uttered thofe oracles, that were fo widely ce¬ 
lebrated in the ancient world. In the courfe 

of 

. * Confult the whole of Mount faucoo’s ingenious remarks in the 

page of iiis fuppteinent cited before. 
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of its progtefe from the Eall, this fpecics of 
devotion fo far infe&ed even the Roman 
people, in the: early periods of their empire, 
that they celebrated feafts in honour of Mi- 
thra, and dedicated an altar to that deity with 
this infcription, Dec inviflo foli Mitbrce. The 
reigning idolatry was vigoroully attacked by 
thofe celebrated fathers of the church, the elo¬ 
quent Tertullian and the more violent Je¬ 
rome ; the former of whom ridicules the vota¬ 
ries of that fuperftition under the term of 
knights , or foldiers, of Mitbra while the latter 

brands the place of their worlhip with the 
title of the Den of Mitbra.\ The ancient pre¬ 
valence, indeed, of the folar worlhip in Rome 
is evident from the facred reverence that pre¬ 
vailed for the vejlalfire, which was kindled by 
the rays of the fun, and which the virgin 
priefteffes, who attended it, kept continually 
burning in confecrated vales. In fuch profound 
veneration was this hallowedflame holden^ that 
the accidental extinction of it was luppofed to 
be the fatal prefage of the moll: dreadful cala¬ 
mities to the empire. Virgil reprefents ./Eneas, 
P 2 the 

* MitKra fignat in frontibus milites fuos, lib. i. cap. I, Jtc 
Baptifmo. 

f.Mithras Spelsemn, epift, ad l 4 *tam, cap.lL 
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the vaunted progenitor of the 'Romans, as 
zealoufly preferving this faered fire'aaHdft the 
furrounding conflagration of T»yt . 

1 ■ ■ — --Veftamque potentem, 

^itcrnumque adytis effert pent trail bus ignera. 

Virg. /Bneid.il. 297. 

The worfhip of Mithra, which fUU continued 
to be pra&ifed by fome devotees, was finally 
profcribed at Rome, by order of Gracchus, 
prsefecl of the praetorium, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury. 

Allufive to this kind of cavem-fcemple and 
this fpecies of devotion, there is a remarkable 
paflage in Ezekiel,* where the infpired pro¬ 
phet in a vifion beholds, and in the moft fub- 
lime language ftigmatizes, the . horrible idola¬ 
trous abominations, which the Ifraelites had 
borrowed from their Afiatic neighbours of 
Chaldsea, Egypt, and Perfia. And be brought 
me, fays the prophet, to the. door of the court j 
and when I looked, behold a hole in the wall. 
Then faid he unto me, fon of man, dig now in the 
wall} and , when I bad digged in the wall, behold 
a door. And be faid unto me, go in, (that is, 
into this cavern-temple,) and behold the 
wicked abominations that they do there* So I went 
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in, and faw ; and behold, every form of creep - 
ing things, and abominable beajls, and all the 
idols of the boufe of lfrael, were fourth ay ed 
tfPON THE WALL ROUND ABOUT. In this fub- 
terraneous temple were feventy men of the anci¬ 
ents of the boufe of Jfrael, and their employ¬ 
ment was of a nature very nearly fimilar to 
that of the priefts in Salfettej they stood 

WITH EVERY MAN HIS CENSER IN HIS HAND, 
AND A THICK CLOUD OF INCENSE WENT UP. 
'Then faid be unto me, Jon of man, haft tbou feen 
what the ancients of the boufe of lfrael-do in 
the dark, every man in the chambers of 
his imagery? In Egypt, to the particular 
idolatry of which country, it is plain, from-his 
mentioning every form of creeping things and 
abominable beajls, the prophet in this place al¬ 
ludes, thefedark fecluded recedes were called 
mystic cells, and in them were celebrated 
the fecret myfteries of Ifis and Ofiris, repre- 
fented by the quadrupeds facred to thofedeities, 
who, after all, as has been repeatedly afierted 
in this Diflertation, are only perfonifications of 
the sun and moon. Thofe, who are ftill in¬ 
clined to contend for the fuperior antiquity of 
Egypt above all nations of the earth, will, 
from this circumftance, probably join with 
Warburton in infifting that the IVIithratic 

P 3 RITES 
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rites themfelves were eftablifked ia Imitatioat 
of thofe of Ifis and Ofiris. But Ifaeejjy Ofi- 
ris was fymbolized the 801.4R spier's, and, by 
his affectionate con fort Ifis, the urfett a ore, 
illumined by his ray, or, as Come mytholegifts 
explain it, the terrestrial qlore, made 
fruitful by his generative warmth, we rouft 
look for the origin of this fplendid devotion to 
that primaeval country where the hoft ©f hea¬ 
ven and the elements of nature were ftrft ve¬ 
nerated j and whence the Sabian fuperftition 
darted thoughout the world that beam of 
tranfcendant, but delufive, brightnefs which 
dazzled the eyes of the infatuated human race, 
and induced them to miftake and adore the 
grand receptacle of light for the Source of 
Light himfelf 1 Before this work fhall be 
concluded, the ample fetrofpeCt, which my 
fubjeCt will compel me to take of the Chaldaic 
thealogy and fciences, will have a direCt ten¬ 
dency to eftablifh the truth of the hypothefis, 
which makes Chaldea the original fource of 
the Sabian error, and the central region in 
which it moft vigoronfly flourifhed. For, 
upon what other hypothefis fhall we account 
for the univerfal and immemorial prevalence 
of this fuperftition in every region of the earth ? 
how fhall we explain fo Angular a phenome¬ 
non 
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non as that the pyramidal temple, fymbolical 
of the fplar ray, Ihould rife with almoft as bold 
an elevation in Mexico as in Egypt ? and that 
the Peruvians fhould adore the fun with as 
much ardour as anciently did the Magi of 
Perfia and the Brahmins of India? 


P + 


SECTION 
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S E'er ION V. 

fhe Doclrines of the Brahmins and early Greeks 
compared in a more particular Invefligation of 
the myfterious rheological Rites , anciently cele¬ 
brated in the Caverns of Salfette and Ele- 
phanta ; proving , from the Similarity of their 
Confiruclion, in RefpeB to the greater and lefs 
Dwifons, and the long winding gloomy Re- 
cefles, equally belonging to thofe Caverns , the 
tnyfic Cell of Egypt , and the remple of Eleufis 
in Greece } that the mysteries fo celebrated 
over all the ancient World , but particularly 
in Greece , were frjl performed in India , be- 
caufe the older Empire. — rhe Metempfycbofis t 
, the leading DoSlrine in all the ancient My- 
feries, branched out into two diflinft Kinds; 
the moral Metempfycbofis and the fdereal Mf- 
tempfyehofis, — Both Kinds extenfvely exa¬ 
mined. 

T HE genius of antiquity delighted in 
mystery. Dark and fecret as were 
the fubterrapepus vaults and woody recefies, 

in 
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in which the fages of the Eaft took up their 
refidence, were the dodfrines there promul¬ 
gated. Their theology was veiled in allegory 
and hieroglyphics; their pjilofophy was in¬ 
volved in a circle of fymbpls. All the fub- 
lime wifdom of Afia, however, wag concen¬ 
trated and difplayed in the qavE. op Mitbra, 
which, we have obferved from. Porphyry, re- 
prefented the world, aqd contained ex- 
preffive emblems of the various elements of 
nature. 

I have offered very forcible arguments to 
prove, that the excavations of Salfette and Ele- 
phanta were no other than ftupendous tem¬ 
ples, in which the rites of that deity, though 
probably under a different appellation, were 
performed. As corroborative evidence of my, 
affertions in that refpedt, J[ have given, in 
a preceding fedtion, the- defeription of two 
auguft temples to the fun; the one of afto- 
nifhing fplendour, in Guzzurat, which was vifit- 
ed by Apollonius Tyanasns, in his voyage to 
India, at fo remote a period as eighteen hundred 
years ago: and the other affirmed, in theAyeen 
Akbery, to have been eredted by an ancient ra¬ 
jah, and not lefs remarkable for its magnitude 
and beautiful fculptures than the former for its 
fplendour. But fince the caverns of India are 
undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly of a date far anterior to the age of 
the fecond Zoroafter, or Zaratulht, who flou- 
rilhed in the reign of Darius Hyftafpes, and 
who, according to Porphyry, “ Firft of all, in 
the mountains adjacent to Perfia, confecrated a 
i natural cave in honour of Mithra, the father of 
1 the univerfe and, fince Zoroafter confe¬ 
crated that cavern, after bis vift to the Brah¬ 
mins of India, and when he had already been in- 
ftru&ed in the profound arcana of that aftrono- 
miCal fcience, for which they were fo diftin- 
guilhed in antiquity $ there arifes, from this 
colleftive evidence, proof little lefs than de- 
monftrative, that certain myfterious rites and 
ceremonies, congenial with their aftronOmical 
and theological fpeculations, were inftituted 
and celebrated in thefe caverns at a period 
prior to thofe celebrated in any of the neigh¬ 
bouring regions; Although the circumftanc.es 
above-ftated are highly in favour of fuch an 
hypothecs, yet it might appear prefumptuous 
in me to aflert, that thefe myfterious celebra¬ 
tions were the real origin of all thosb 
mystic ritbs which, in fucceeding ages, 
throughout Alia as well as Europe, in Perfia, 
in Greece, and in Rome, paflfed under the 
various denominations of Mithriac, Orphic, 
Eieufmian, 

* Porphyriui De Anfro Nympliarum, p, 25^. 
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Eleufinian, and Bacchic; and the more fo, 
becaufe a very profound crick in ancient 
Egyptian literature® has afierted, as an in¬ 
controvertible fact, that th& nloft early mylle- 
ries inftituted in the world were thofe of 
Egypt in honour of Ifis and Ofiris. When, 
however, we confider the* high and acknow- 
leoged antiquity of the GfifeTA, and other 
Sanfcreet productions, in Which thtife my Se¬ 
ries are evidently glanced at; When we attend 
to the form in which the caverns themfelves 
are excavated, and compare .thetn with what 
we read, in ancient authors^©? the form of 
the Egyptian and Grecian temples, fupernal 
or fubterranean ; above all, when we confider 
the hieroglyphic fculptures ,arid~aftronomical 
fymbols, with which both th# Egyptian and 
Indian temples were adorned; we poffibly ihall 
not be over-hafty in acceding to the pofitive 
aflertion of that learned but dogmatical writer. 
Indeed, an hypothefis dife&ly fubverfive of 
Warburton’s may with every appearance of 
reafon be maintained; and, before this volume 
fliall be concluded, very convincing teftimony 
may refult from this inveftigation, that the 
myfteries of both Ofiris and Mithra are only 
copies of the ancient worlhip of Surya, the 

SOLAR 

» Sec Warburton’s Divine Legation, vol.i. p.133. 
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solar fire, which originally was adored in 
Chaldaa, or Syria, as the nobleft objeft in 
nature, and as the pureft fymbol of Deity in 
the whole extent of creation. 

The fubjeft itfelf alludes to periods too re¬ 
mote, not to be involved in the deepeft ob- 
feurity. It is principally by analogy that our 
refearches muft be guided and our decifion 
regulated. I proceed, therefore, to fliew, 
that, in thefe caverns, apartments were con- 
ftrucled exaftly fimilar, and fymbols were 
elevated uniformly correfpondent, with thofe 
which were anciently provided, in the myftic 
cells of Egypt, for the celebration of the 
rites of Ifis, and in the gloomy fubterraneous 
recedes facred in Greece to Ceres, the great 
mother of all things, or the vivific principle 
in nature perfonified. Plutarch,* who travel¬ 
led into Egypt for the purpofe of obtaining 
information upon the fubjedt, and who has 
largely invefligated and in great part explain¬ 
ed the doctrines inculcated by the priefts of 
that country, concerning Ifis and! Ofiris, in 
regard to the form of their temples,: in which 
thefe myfteries were performed, expreffly de- 
feribes them, as, in one place, ampii/av bis 
y.ou Scopus V7rui$(>ii!$ kui extending 

into 

•S ftuijirch, de Ifide et Ofiride, p. 63 9. Steph. edit,. 
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into long wings and fair and open avenues j 
and, in another, tt^wrat xat internee imre. yog 
e%pvmv ?aki$Tvi$tci 5 esmtim sew vystoiz, 

as having fecret and gloomy fabtermneous 
veftries, refe mbling the adyta of the Thebans. 
Exactly thus arranged were the Indian ca¬ 
verns. Mr. Hunter informs us* “ that, on 
entering Elephanta, you are fed, firft of all, 
into a verandah, or colonnade, which extends 
from eaft to weft fixty feet 5 that its breadth 
from north to fouth is fixteen feet j and that 
the body of the cave is on every fide fur- 
rounded by fimilar verandahs j"* ami, in ref- 
peft to its dark recedes, Niebuhr obferves: 
“ Pres de D, (fur le plan,-}- tab. 3,) il y a des 
appartemens obfcurs; oh, dans la faifon que 
j’ai ete voir ce temple, il y avoit encore de 
l’eau, qui vient fort a point aux vaches qui fe 
rendent ici. Pr£s d’E, il y a un grand ap™ 
partement pareillement obfcur.” With refpefl 
to the fymbols that adorned the myftic cell of 
Egypt, they are all fuppofed to be accurately 
arranged in that celebrated monument of an¬ 
tiquity, called the|siAc or Bemsine Table, 
which exhibits at one view, under various 
beftial 


* Archsologia, vol.vii. p. 287. 
f Voy. en Arab. tom. ii. p. 28, where fee that plan. 
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beftial and human figures, the deities adored 
in Egypt, but which, as has been conjeftured 
by thofe learned antiquarians, who have writ¬ 
ten concerning its age and defign in a more 
particular manner, alludes to the rnyftic rites 
of Ifis and Ofiris. Of this curious and 
valuable remain, a Ihort account from Pig- 
norius, whofe edition of it is in my poffeffion, 
may not be unacceptable to my readers. It 
was a table of brafs, four feet in length, and 
nearly of the fame diameter ; the ground¬ 
work of the plate confifted of a black enamel, 
with filver plates curioufly inlaid, on which 
were engraved a variety of emblems, divided 
into different dalles and compartments, with’ 
hieroglyphic characters intermixed ; the cen¬ 
tre contained the human figures, gc rather 
gods in human fhap?, fome ftanding, fome in 
motion, fome fitting on thrones, to whom 
other human figures are making offerings or 
performing facrifices. Two of thefe figures, 
diftinguifhed by the facred ibis and the hawk’s 
head, are evidently intended for Isis and 
Osiris; but even, without that diftinftion, 
the confpicuous figure, which the facred bull, 
the known fymbol of Ofiris, makes on this 
table, fufficiently points out the deities, in 
iiluftration of whofe rites it was defigned. The 
border. 
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border, that furrounds the whole, is crowded 
with figures of birds, beafts, and fijlhes, agree¬ 
ing very nearly, both in number and fhape, 
with the various animals aflerted by the an¬ 
cients to have received divine homage in the 
different cities of Egypt. Before moft of 
thefe are human figures, delineated in poftures 
of profound adoration. This valuable relic 
of ancient art, on the plunder of Rome by 
the army of Charles the Fifth, about the year 
1527, became the property of a common ar¬ 
tificer,* and was fold by him to Cardinal 
Bembo, by whofe name it has fince been fre¬ 
quently diftinguifhed. At the death of that 
cardinal, the table of Isis came into the 
poffeflion of the Duke of Mantua, in whofe 
family it was preferved as an ineftimable 
rarity, till the palace of Mantua was plun¬ 
dered of its immenfe treafure of curiofities 
by the imperial general in 1630, fince which 
period the original has not been heard of; 
though, owing to the zeal of thofe profound 
antiquaries, Pignorius and Mountfaucon, the 
literary world is in poffeflion of two exaft 
copies of it, with fome curious ftru&ures by 
each of thofe writers. The figures of the 
god?, 

* ViJe Pignoni M fn s * Isicje Expoiitio, p. iz. Edit. 
Amft. 1669, 
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gods* or deified mortals, in the middle of 
this table, might poffibly be intended for a 
reprefentation of thofe fculptures that adorn¬ 
ed the body of the myftic temple, in the fame 
manner as the Indian deities, or god-rajahs, 
are arranged along the centre part of the walls 
of Elephanta; while the animals peculiar to 
Egypt, pourtrayed on the furrounding border, 
might, like thofe peculiar to India on the 
cornices of the fame temple-pagoda, be fym- 
bols of the various conftellationsj and the 
kneeling figures, emblematical of the worfhip 
|| paid to them. 

After confidering the form and feme of the 
decorations, let us attend to the myfterious 
! rites celebrated, and the doctrines themfelves 
jjj propagated, in thefe facred recedes. I offer 
] it, with diffidence, as my humble opinion* 
that the grand bafis of all the theological dog¬ 
mas inculcated, at lead: in thofe of India, 
was the MsTSfi^uKuirig, or tranfmigration of 
the human foul, and I am fe fortunate as to 
be able to fupport that opinion by the exprefs 
declaration of Porphyry, that the Metempfy- 
chofis was one of the firft do&rines taught 
; tv ro/f tv Mi8(>v [ivfriftiais, in the : myftic rites 
of Mithra, which is only the Afiatic appel-: 
lation of the African Ofiris. Now the Me- 
Vol. II. CL tempfyehofis 
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tempfychofis was a dofitrine, invented, by tfefi 
philofophers of the ancient world, for thfe 
direct pufpofe of virtdkatmg the myfteriouS 
ways of Providence, and removing all im¬ 
pious doubts concerning the moral attributes 
of the Deity; which, if perfnitted to take 
root, they knew mu ft have been attended with 
the moft baneful effects m foriety. But the 
doflrine of the exiftenceof the human foul in 
a prior ftate naturally induced the fuppofitfon 
of its exiftence in a future fphere of aftion; 
and, while thofe diligent obfervers of mankind 
beheld the unequal diftribution of human 
happinefs and mifery, while they beheld vir¬ 
tue frequently groaning under the bondage 
of oppreffion, and v ill any as frequently 
clothed in regal purple, they were not only 
confirmed themfelves in that judgment, but 
endeavoured to imprels the awful truth upon 
the minds of others. If this argument ftiould 
not hold good in regard to u//the philofophers 
of Greece mid Rome, as in the cafe of certain 
bold fceptics and prefumptuous fophifts a- 
mong them, the little knowledge I have ac¬ 
quired of the theologic fontiments, of the in¬ 
flexible virtue, and fevere penances, of the 
Hindoo philofophers, has convinced me, that 
to rim it is perfectly applicable. The pro- 
fefted 
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fefted defign, then, both of the Indian, the 
Egyptian, and Eleufinian, myfteries, was to 
reftore the fallen foul to its priftine ftate of 
purity and perfe&ion j arid the initiate^ in 
thofe myfteries were inftru&ed in the fublime 
do&rines ©f a fupreme prefiding Providence, 
of the immortality of the foul, and of the 
rewards and punifhments of a future ftate. 
But the Brahmins, in their profounder {pecu¬ 
lations on the being and attributes of God, 
initiated their pupils into myfteries ftill more 
refined s they inculcated upon their minds the 
necefiity, refulting as a natural confequence 
from that doctrine, of not only reftraining 
the violence of the more boifterous paffions, 
but of entirely fubduing the jgrofs animal pro- 
penfities by continued a£tsof abftinence and 
mortification, and of feeking that intimate 
communion of foul with the great Father of 
the univerfej which, when at its moft elevated 
point of holy tranfport, is in India denomi¬ 
nated the abforbed ftate. In India, I fay, for 
this ivixetcirpos of the foul, thofe mortifica¬ 
tions of the body, and that fubjugation of 
the paffions, ever have been, and are at this 
day, carried to fuch a height of extravagance 
as is abfolutely inconceivable by thofe who 
have not been fpeftators of it, and is fuch as 
Q^a far 
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far exceeds the moft bodfted au fieri ties of Ro*> 
milh penitents. I (hall, in a fucceeding chap* 
ter, lay before the reader fome circnmftadces 
of voluntary penance undergone by the vo- 
gees, or devotees of India, that: cannot fail 
to excite equal horror and aftomfhment in 
his mind. For the prefent I (hall content 
myfelf with giving a few paflages, that relate 
to the Indian doctrine of the Metempfychofis 
and the Unity of God, from the three Sanf- 
creet publications, fo often alluded to in the 
courfe of this Diflertation; fince thofe pub¬ 
lications are doubtlefs the moft authentic 
fource of all poflible information upon In¬ 
dian antiquities j and fince one of them, the 
Geeta, was unqueftionably written in the 
very earlieft ages of the world, and, at all 
events, many centuries before the ages of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato. 

In that fqblime Epifode, which, Mr. Wil¬ 
kins informs us, the Brahmins confider as 
the repofitory <c of all the grand myfteries of 
their religion,”* the dodtrine of the Me¬ 
tempfychofis was probably firft promulgated 
to mankind in the following paflages. “ As 
the foul, in this mortal frame, findeth infancy » 
youth, 


« Preface to the Geeta, p. 23. 
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youth, and old age ; fo, in Tome future frame, 
will it find the like.” Bhagvat-Geeta, page 
36. “ As a man throweth away old garments 

and putteth on new, even fo the foul, ha¬ 
ving quitted its old mortal frames, entereth 
into others which are new.” “ Death is cer¬ 
tain to all things which are fubjett to birth, 
and regeneration to all things which are mor¬ 
tal.” “ The former ftate of beings is un¬ 
known, the middle ftate is evident, but their 
future ftate is not to be difcoyered.” Ibid, 
page 37.— In thefe palfages, the dodtrine of 
the tranfmigration itfelf is clearly eftablifhed: 
let us confider it in the afcending fcale, as 
holding out a reward for virtuous actions. 
“ A man, whofe devotions have been broken 
Off by death, having enjoyed, for an immen- 
fity of years, the rewards of his virtues iry 
the regions above, at length is born again in 
fome refpedtable family; or, perhaps, in the 
houfe of fome learned yogee.” Ibid, page 67. 
This fpecies of devotees, whofe prefcribed 
rotine of penance and prayer has not been 
fully completed, Teems alluded to in another 
part of the Geeta, under the character of 
thofe, “ who obtain the regions Of Eendra, 
the prince of celeftial beings, in which (in¬ 
ferior) heaven (as in Mahomed’s paradife) 
0.3 they 
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they feafl upon celeftial food and divine en¬ 
joyments ; and, when they have partaken of 
that fpacious heaven for a while, in pro¬ 
portion to their virtues, they fink again into 
this mortal life.” P. 80. “ Wife men, who 

have abandoned all thought of the fruit which 
is produced from their a&ions, (shat is, who 
are actuated by a total indifference ia regard 
to terreftrial concerns, and are absorbed in 
contemplation of the Deity,) are freed from 
the chains of birth, and go to the regions of 
eternal happinefs.” P.40. “The yogee, or 
devotee, who, labouring with all his might, 
is purified of his offences, and, after many 
births, made perfect* at length goes to 
the fttfreme abode'* ibid, p.67. “ Know, O 

Arjun, that all the regions, between this and 
^he abode of Brabm, afford but a tranfient 
refidence; but he, who findeth me, returneth 
not again to mortal birth.” P. 75. Let us 
now confider the doctrine of the Metempfy- 
chofis in the defeending fcale, or as a punifli- 
ment of vicious actions. “There are two 
kinds of deftiny prevailing in the world the 
divine deftiny is for Moicsh, or eternal ab- 
forption in the divine nature, and the evil 
deftiny confineth the foul to mortal birth. 
Thofe, who are bora under the influence of 
the 



cced in virtue or recede in vice j they fay the 
world is.without beginning, without end, and 
without an Eefwar, (fupreme God;) that all 
things are conceived by the junction of the 
fexes, and that love is the only caufe.” The 
principles of the Seeva Bukht feem here to 
be cenfured by Kreelhna, who, we have often 
before obferved, is the incarnate jreprefentative 
of the very deity, Veeshnu, by whofe name 
the other great feft of Hindoftan is diftin- 
guilhed. “ Thefe lost souls, and men of 
little underftandings, having fixed upon this 
vifion, are born of dreadful and inhuman 
deeds, for the deftrp^ion of mankind } they 
truft to their carnal appetites, [jp'oft probably 
the true lource of .the devotion paid to the 
Lingam,] which are hard to be fatisfied^ are 
hypocrites, and overwhelmed 'with madnefs 
and intoxication. Becaufe of .their folly, 
they adopt falfe do&riues, and continue to 
live the life of imparity ; therefore I call 
down upon the earth thofe furious abjeft 
wretches, thofe evil beings, who thus defpife 
me, into the wombs of evil spirits and 
unclean beasts. Being doomed to th« 
wombs of Asoors, (fallen rebellious fpirits,) 
from birth Jo births at length, not finding me, 
Q 4 they 
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they go info the moft infernalregions.” Geeta, 
p. 115, n6, ; 117. In the infernal regions, 
however, they are not doomed to languifh in 
mifery for ever, fince the Hindoo fyftem of 
theology allows not of the do&rinetjf eternal 
torments j but, after a certain period, : the 
delinquents are called forth again to begin 
anew the probationary journey of fouls, and 
are all to be finally happy. ' • 

There is a very curious, though fomewhat 
obfcure, 1 paflage, in thb eighth divifion of this 
xrioft ancient colleftfon of divine precepts, 
that ftrongly corroborates the opinion, which 
I ventured to offer in a preceding page, that 
the feven boobuns, ‘Or fpheres of purification, 
through which, according to Mr. Halhed, the 
tranfmigrafing foul is dopmed to pafs, had a 
direct allufion‘to the feven planets^ it is as 
follows. “ ; Thofe holy men, who are ac¬ 
quainted with Brahrn, departing this life in 
the fiery light of day, in the bright feafon of 
be moon , within the fix months of the fun’s 
northern courfe, go unto him} but thofe who 
depart in the gloomy night of- the moon's dark 
feafon , arid whilft the fun is yet within the 
fouthern part of his journey, afcend for a 
while into the regions of the moon, and again 
return into Mortal birth." DM., p. 76. 


To 
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To this prevailing doctrine of the Meteinp- 
fychofis, a doctrine indifputably propagated ? 
in the fchools of India long before it was pro- 
mulged in thofe of the Egyptian and Grecian 
philofophers, a variety of expreffions occur¬ 
ring in a. drama, exhibited, according to an 
author by no means favourable to the high 
chronological claims of the Brahmins, at the 
court of an Indian monarch, above 2000 years 
ago,* and reprefentative of men and manners, 
who fiourifhed a thoufand years before even 
that period, decidedly point; “ In thy paf~ 
Jage over this earth, where the paths are now 
high, now low, and the true path feldomdif- 
tinguifhed, the traces of thy feet muft needs 
be unequal} but virtue will prefs thee right 
onward.” Sacontala, p. 49. “ Perhaps,” fays 

the king Dulhmanta, " the fadnefs of men, 
otherwise happy, on feeing beautiful forms 
and liftening to fweet melody, arifes from 
fome faint remembrance of paft joys and 
the trades of connections in a former Jlate of 
exigence Ibid. p. 55. In the following paf- 
lage, we not only find this dodtrine glanced at, 
but the ftrange fentiments entertained by the 
Hindoos, relative to the earth and its feven 
deeps, as defcribed in the geographical treatife, 
authentically 

* See the Preface to Sacontala, p.ji. 
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authentically difplayed. Of the infant fon of 
Dulhmanta, the divine Cafyapp thus propheti¬ 
cally fpeaks: “ Know, Dufiimanta, that his 
heroic virtue will raife him tb a dominion ex- 
tended from fea to fea; before he has palled 
the ocean of mortal life , he fhallrule, unequal¬ 
led in combat, this earth with fiven peninftdas." 

P. 97. As, in the extradl from the Geeta, the 
reader has been made acquainted that the god 
Eendra has an inferior heaven, or paradife, 
which is appointed for the refidenee of thofe 
fouls whofe penance has not been fully com¬ 
pleted i fo, in the Sacontala, we read of “ the 
fuperiar heaven, and central palace of Veefh- | 
pu,” p.42, which proves their belief in a fuc- j 
ceflion of celeftial manhons. The following | 
palfage, defcribing the occupations of the ' 
Brahmin candidate for perfection, is £0 highly 
illuftrative of what has been before remarked 
concerning the facred baths of purification 
and confecrated groves and Caverns, that I 
cannot avoid traufcribing it: “It becomes 
pure fpirits to feed on balmy air, in a forejl 
blooming with trees of lifej to bathe in rills 
dyed yellow with the golden ‘duft of the lotos, 
and to fortify their virtue in the myfterious 
hatbi to meditate in caves* the pebbles of 
which are unblemilhed gems j and to retrain 
their 
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their paffiorts, even though nymphs of exqui- 
fite beauty fmiled around them: in this foreiT 
alone is attained the fummit of true piety, to 
which other hermits in vain afpire.” Geeta, 

p. 88. 

it is remarkable, that this holy grove, the 
retreat of Brahmin hermits, is defcribed as 
being fituate in the mountains of Heemakot, 
which is the Sanfcreet name of Imaus, that is, 
in that very range of mountains of which Nau- 
gracut forms a part, and in which I have al¬ 
ready afferted the Brahmin religion once flou- 
rifhed in its greateft vigour. “ That moun¬ 
tain,” fays Matali, the charioteer of Eendra, 
“ is the mountain of Gandharvas, named Hee¬ 
makot : the univerfe contains not a more ex¬ 
cellent place for the fuccefsful devotion of the 
pious.” P. 87. In the fame page, there fol¬ 
lows a defcription of a devotee in the a6t of 
penance, which is in the higheft degree intereft- 
ing and affe&ing; and will hereafter be cited 
by me, as a proof to what an extreme point of 
feverity they carried thofe penitentiary tortures, 
which they voluntarily inflift on themfelves, 
to obtain abforption in Brahms, or, in other 
words, eternal happinefs. 

The laft paffage which I ftiall extract from 
the Sacontala, relative to the journey of the 
migrating 
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migrating foul, forms the concluding fentencc 
of that beautiful drama, and is more decifive 
than any yet adduced: “ May Seeva,with an 
azure neck and red locks, eternally potent and 
felf-exifting, avert from me the pan of another 
birth in this perifhing world, the feet of crimes 
and of punijhment." Ibid. p. 98. 

That ancient and celebrated compofition of 
Veeshnu Sarma, the Heetopades, is not left 
exprefs upon the fubjed of the Metempfychofis. 

It is faid, fate is nothing but the deeds com¬ 
mitted in a former Jlate of extftence-, wherefore 
it behoveth a man vigilantly to exert the pow¬ 
ers he is poflefled of.” Heetopades, p. 6. This 
paffage feems to furnifh us with an explana¬ 
tion of the word deftiny, in a preceding, ex trad 
from the Geeta; for, if that word be under- 
flood in a literal fenfe, all human exertions 
muft be of little avail. Mr. Wilkins explains 
the paflage in this manner in a fhort note, in 
which he fays: “ It is neceffary to inform the 
reader, that many of the Hindoos believe this 
to be a place of rewards and punifhments as 
well as of probation. Thus, good and bad for¬ 
tune are the fruits of good and evil deeds com¬ 
mitted in a former life; therefore, td prevent 
the latter in a future life, the author aflerts. It 
behoveth a man,” &c. Ibid. p. 296. “ What 
elfe, 
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elfe, my friend, can this misfortune be, but 
the effedfc of the evil committed in a prior 
ftate of exigence? Sicknefs, forrow, and dif- 
trefs, bonds and punifhnjent, to corporeal be¬ 
ings, are fruits of the tree of their own tranf- 
grejfions.” ■ P. 25. “ In this world, raifedup 

for our purification , and to prevent our wander¬ 
ing in the regions below , the refolution to facri- 
fice one’s own life to the fafety of another is 
attained by the pra&ice of virtue.’’ Ibid, 
p. 229. “ The diflolution of a body fore- 

telleth a new birth ; thus, the coming of death, 
which is not to be pafled over , is as the entrance 
into life .” Ibid, p.270. 

Finally, let it be obferved, that Mr. Wilkins 
explains the term Salvation, as “an union 
with the univerfal Spirit of God, and final ex¬ 
emption from mortal birth? Heetopades, 
p. 299. 

After having produced thefe paflages rela¬ 
tive to the tranfmigration of the foul through 
the various animal manlions, let us confider 
the Metempfychofis in a ftill more exalted 
point of view j let us trace the progrefs of the 
foul up the grand lidereal ladder of feven 
gates, and through the revolving fpheres, 
which, it has been obferved, are called in In¬ 
dia 
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dia the sqqbons of purificafi&s. That the 
Hindoos actually entertained notions on this 
fubje& entirely confentaneous wttfr thofe pro¬ 
pagated by the inftitutor of theMitbratic my- 
fteries is evident from the coneife, but obfcurs, 
paflage juft cited in page 232. If, how¬ 
ever, in my humble attempt farther to illuf- 
trate this ancient dogma of the Indian fchool, 
1 fhould not be able to prodOce fo many ex-* 
trafts as directly elucidatory of this as of the 
former fubjeft from the Geeta, I am in hopes 
the very curious and interefting intelligence, 
which I am now about to lay before the rea¬ 
der, and which merits his moll attentive eon- 
fideration, will, in a great meafure, make 
amends for that defeft. We fflui, therefore, 
once more revert to the hallowed cavern of 
the Perfian deity, and to the page of Porphyry, 
who is the beft expofitor of the Mithratic 
theology. Porphyry himfelf was one of the 
profoundeft critics and fcholars that the fchools 
of Greece ever bred, and deeply initiated in 
all the myftic rites of the ancient recondite 
philofophy and abftrufe metaphyfics. He ac¬ 
quaints us, that, “ according to Eubulus, Zo- 
roafter, firft of all, among the neighbouring 
mountains of Perjia, confecrated a natural cell, 
adorned 
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•dorfted with flowers* and watered With foun¬ 
tains, in honour of Mithra, the father of 
the univerfe. For, he thought a cavern an 
emblem of the world, fabricated by Mithra-, 
and, m this cave, were many geographical 
fymbols, arranged in the mod perfect fymme- 
try and placed at certain diftances, which fha- 
dowed out the elements and climates of the 
world.”*f* Porphyry, in the preceding part of 
this beautiful treatife, had informed his rea¬ 
ders that the ancients confidered the world as 
juftly typified by a cavern, alluding both to 
the earthy and ftony particles of which it is 
compofed as well as its obfcurity and concave 
form; and that the Perfians, intending myfti- 
cally to reptefent the defcent of the foul into 
an inferior nature, and its fubfequent afcent 
into the intellectual world, initiated the prieft, 
or candidate in the Mithratic rites, in caverns, 
or places fo fabricated as to refemble them. 
After the example of Zoroafter, he adds, k 
was the cuftom of other nations in fucceeding 
ages to perform initiatory rites in dens and 
caverns, 

• A»8u{», fltridum: I know not how otherwife to tranflate the 
word, and yet it appears Angular enough that a dark and barren 
cave fhotdd be adorned with flowers. 

t Vide Porphyriut <k Ahtro Nymphamm, p, edit "Can* 

lab. eftare, 1655. 
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taverns, natural or artificial j theycoife? 
fecrated temples, groves, and alfp^ to the 
celeftial gods ; but, to the terreftri^ gods and 
heroes, altars alone; and, to the fufeterraneous 
deities, vaults and cells: fo to the wont© they 
dedicated ocvt^x kou <nrti\oua, caves and dens. 
Hence, he intimates, the Pythagoreans and the 
Platonifts took occafion to call this world the 
dark cavern of the imprifoned foul. Plato, in 
the feventh book of his republic, in which he 
treats of the condition of man in the natural 
world, expreffly fays, Behold men, as if dwell¬ 
ing in a fubterranean cavern; and he com¬ 
pares this terrene habitation to the gloomy re- 
iidence of a prifon, through which the folar 
light, imitated by the fires that glow in the 
receffes of the cavern, fhines with a bright and 
vivifying ray. The Homeric cave of the 
nymphs, which is the particular fubject of his 
eflay, was facred to the naiads, becaufe they 
prefided over fountains; thofe fountains, 
which, ever bubbling up in the caverns, were 
only the myftic emblem of the intellefiual 
waters which fweeten and purify the foul 
contaminated with guilt. The fountains were 
alfo doubtlefs typical of the watery element, as 
was the fire of the great igneous principle, 
that fubtle, active, ethereal, and refiftlefs, fpi- 
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tit* which, diffufed throughout the umvGriej 
embraces and animates its whole extent. The 
humid exhalation Si which arife from -the con¬ 
fluent waters, are an emblem of the fourth 
element, the,air; while their bland,and genial 
vapours ferve as nourilhment to the ethereal 
beings who hover-round, the guardian genii of 
the folemn retreat. To defcribe the marble 
urns and confecrated vafes for the reception 
of the purifying honey, an article ftill of great 
requeft in the libations and other theological 
rites of India, and the veftments of purple 
woven by the nymphs, ail myftical emblems 
ufed in the rites of initiation, and explained 
by Porphyry, would be of lefs immediate 
utility than to confider the aftronomical fym- 
bols, of which, as I have curforily ftated from 
another of their molt celebrated phildfophers, 
they were by no means deftitute in the repre- 
fentation of the ftages of the Metempfychofis, 
From that author we learned that they erected 
in thefe caverns a high ladder, which had se¬ 
ven gates, according to the number of the 
planets through which the foul. gradually 
afeended to the fupreme manfion of felicity. 
I muit here obferve that the word pate, 
which is a part of Afiatic palaces by far the 
molt conlpicuQus and magnificent, and upon 
Voe. II. R adorning 
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adorning of which immenfe feints are often 
expended, is an expreflion, that, throughout 
the £aft, is figuratively ufed for tnanfion 
itfelf. Indeed it feems to be thus denominated 
with lingular propriety, fince, as thofe of my 
readers who have refided in Afiatic regions 
well know, it is under thofe gates that con¬ 
ventions are holden, that hofpitality to the 
palling traveller is difpenfed, and the moft im¬ 
portant tranfaftions in commerce are frequent¬ 
ly carried on. Captain Hamilton, giving an ac¬ 
count of Fort St. George, obferves, “ that the 
gate of that town, called the fea-gate, being 
very fpacious, was formerly the common ex¬ 
change, where merchants of all nations re- 
forted about eleven o’clock to treat of bufinefs 
or merchandife.”* Aftronomy, deriving its 
birth in Alia, and exploring nature and lan¬ 
guage for new lymbols, fbon feized upon this 
allegorical expreflion as highly defcriptive of 
her romantic ideas, and the title was trans¬ 
ferred from terreftrial houfes to the fpheres. 
Hence, in the Arabian aftronomy, thofe con- 
flellations in the heavens, neareft which the 
moon, during her monthly revolutions, re¬ 
mains every night, are called the mansions 

“ OF 


See Hamilton’s Voyage, vol. i. p. 368. 
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of The moon s * which, according to the Ara¬ 
bian computation, amount in number to 
twenty-eight, according to the Indian, to only 
twenty-feven, manfions j and thefe gates muft* 
therefore, be Confidered as houfeS, or fpheres, 
through which the foul paffes in her courfe to 
the centre of light and felicity. It may here 
be remarked that the expreflion occurs fre¬ 
quently in holy writ, often in the former 
fenfe, and fometimes even in the aftronomical 
allufion of the word. In the former accepta¬ 
tion we read, in Either ii. 19, of the Jew 
Mordecai fitting in the king’s gate : in La¬ 
mentations v, 14, that the elders have ceafed 
from the Gate : and, in Ruth ill. i 1, it is ufed 
in a fenfe remarkably figurative} all the dATE 
(that is, houfe) of my people know thou art vir¬ 
tuous. In the fecond acceptation, the word as 
well as the attendant fymbol itfelf, to our 
J aftoniihment, occur in the account of Jacob’s 
vifion of the eadOer whose top reached 
to heaven, and inthe exclamation, this is 
THE gate of heaven. This circumftance 
R 2 cannot 

•Thefe mansions of thf moon are, from Mr. Coford's 
Arabian aftronomy, accurately marked on the celeftial globe, 
made arid fold by Mr. George Adams, in Fleet-ftfeet, whofe 
obliging kindnefs to the author during the compofition of a work, 
n which aftronomy and theology are fo intimately connefted, he 
hus publicly and gratefully acknowledges. 
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earing fail of exciting in the rcad|r the utmoll 
furprife, fince it is hence manifefted to have 
teen an original patriarchal fymbol,/aiitl will 
hereafter be brought by roe in evidence that 
there was among the poft-diluvian ariceffors 
of the human race an aftronorriy older titan has 
yet been proved to exift, and poffibly tin&ured 
with ante-diluvian philofophy, A fimilar idea 
occurs in Ifaiah xxxviii. io. 1 jhall go 'to the 
gates of the grave ■, arid in Matthew xvi. 18. 
The gates of hell Jhall not prevail againfl it: 
nor is it impofiible but our blefled Lord him- 
felf might fpeak in allufion' to the popular 
notion of the two aftronomical gates celef- 
tial and terreftrial, when* in Matthew vii. 13, 
he faid, Enter ye in at the firait gate j for, 
wide is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to definition, and many there be which go 
in thereat: becaufe fir ait is the gate and nar¬ 
row is the way which leadeth unto life , and few 
there be that find it. 

But let us return to the Homeric cave, 
concerning the fabrication, intention, and or¬ 
naments, of which Porphyry has given us a 
difquifition, which, however Obfcure it may 
appear from the very partial information on 
this fubjeft which has defcended to us from 
the ancients, will more than fdfficiently ferve 

to 
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to convince us, how deeply were blended toge¬ 
ther their profound agronomical and meta- 
phyfical fpeculations. This cave had two en¬ 
trances, or gates, as. they are called even by 
Homer j the one of which looked to the. 
south, the pther to the north. 

Perpetual, waters through the grotto glide, 

A lofty cate unfolds on either fide; 

That, to. the ; north, is. pervious iq mankind, 
The/acred fouth to immortals is confign’d. 

On this paflage the great philofopher re¬ 
marks, There are two extremities in the. 
heavens: viz. the winter folftice, than which 
no part of heaven is nearer to the fouth j 
and the fummer folftice, which is fituated next 
to the north. But the fummer tropic, that; 
is, the folftitial circle, is in Cancer, and the 
winter tropic in Capricorn.. And, fmce Can¬ 
cer is the neareft to the earth, if is defervedly 
attributed to the moon, which is itfelf proxi¬ 
mate to the earth. But fince the fouthern 
pole, from its great diftance, is invifible to us, 
Capricorn is affigned to Saturn, who is the 
higheft and moft remote of all the planets. 
Again, the figns from Cancer to Capricorn are 
fituated in the following order; the firift is 
Leo, called, by aftrologers, the Houfe of the 
R 3 SuNi 
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Sun j afterwards Virgo, or the Houle of Mer¬ 
cury } Libra, of Venus Scorpio, of Mars} 
Sagittarius, of Jupiter; and Capricornus, or 
the Houfe of Saturn. But from Capricorn, 
jn an inverfe order, Sagittarius is attributed to 
Saturn; Pifces to Jupiter; Aries to Mars; 
Taurus to Venus; Gemini to Mercury; and, 
laft of all, Cancer to the Moon. From among 
the number of thefe, theologifts confider Can¬ 
cer and Capricorn as two ports; Plato calls 
them two gates. Of thefe, they affirm that 
Cancer is the gate through which fouls defend , 
but Capricorn that through which they afend\ 
and exchange a material for a divine condi¬ 
tion of being. Cancer is, indeed, northern, 
and adapted to defcent; but Capricorn is 
fouthern, and accommodated to afcent: and, 
indeed, the gates of the cave, which look to 
the north, are with great propriety faid to 
be pervious to the defcent of men; while the 
fouthern gates are not the avenues of the 
gods, but of fouls afcending to the gods. On 
this account the poet does not fay it is the 
paflage of the gods, but of immortals, which 
appellation is alfo common to our fouls, whe¬ 
ther in their whole offence, or from fome 
particular and moft excellent part only they 
are denominated immortal. It is reported 
that 
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that Parmenides mentions thefe two. ports 
in his book, concerning the nature of things; 
as likewife that they were not unknown to the 
Egyptians and Romans: for, the Romans ce¬ 
lebrate their Saturnalia when the fun is in 
Capricorn; and, during this feftivity, the- 
fervants wear the fhoes of thofe that are free, 
and all things are diftributed among them in 
common; the legiflator intimating, by this 
ceremony, that thofe, who are fervants at 
prefen t by the condition of their birth, will 
be. hereafter liberated Jby the Saturnalian feaft, 
and by the houfe attributed to Saturn, e. 
Capricorn; when, reviving in that (ign, and 
being diverted of the material garments of 
generation, they fhall return to their prirtine 
felicity and to the fountain of life. But fjnce 
the p4th beginning from Capricorn is retro¬ 
grade, and pertains to defcent; hence th e 
origin of the word Januarius, or January, 
from janua, a gate, which is the fpace of time 
meafured by the fun, while, returning from 
Capricorn towards the eaft, he dire&s his 
courfe to the northern parts. But, with the 
Egyptians, the beginning of the year is not 
Aquarius, as among the Romans, but Can¬ 
cer; for, the ftar Soth is borders on Cancer, 
which ftar the Greeks denominate Kwo;, or 
R 4 the 
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the Dog. When this ftar rifeeitlley celebrate 
die calends of the month, Which begins their 
year 5 becaufe this is the place of the bsavens 
where generation commences, fey Which the 
world fubfifts. On this account the doorsof 
the Homeric cavern are not dedicated to the 
eaft and the weft, nor to the’ equino&kl 
figns, Aries and Libra, but to the north and 
fouth, and particularly to thafe ports, erceief- 
rial figns, which are the neareft of all to thefe 
quarters of the world: and this becaufe the 
prefent cave is facred to souls and to nymphs, 
the divinities of waters.”* . 

A pafTage remarkably eonfonaftt to the pre¬ 
ceding occurs in Macrobius, a? writer pro¬ 
foundly verfed in aH the myfteries ©f the Ori¬ 
ental world. 

“ Pythagoras (fays that Writer-p) thought 
that the empire of Pluto began downwards 
from the milky way, becaufe fouls falling 
thence appear already to have receded from 
the gods. Hence he afferts that the nutri¬ 
ment of milk is firft offered to infants, be¬ 
caufe their Hr ft motion commences from the 
Galaxy, When they begin to fall into terrene 
bodies, 

* Vide Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, p. 265, 

t Macrobias in Somnium Scipionis, lib. i. cap. 12, p. 61, edit, 
eft, Variorum. L,ugd. Bat. >670. 
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bodies. On. this account, fince thofe who are 
about to defcend are yet in Cancer, and have 
not left the Galaxy, they rank in the order of 
gods j but when, by falling,, they arrive at 
the Lion, in this canftellation they enter on 
i the exordium of: their future condition j be- 
! caufe, in the Lion, the rudiments of birth 
and certain primary exercifes of human na¬ 
ture commence. But Aquarius is oppolite 
the Lion, and prefently fets after the Lion 
rifes: hence, when the fun is in Aquarius, 
funeral rites art performed to departed fouls, 
j becaufe he is then carried in a fign which is 
contrary or adverfe to human life.” In a 
fucceeding part Maerobius adds, “ As foon, 
therefore, as the ibvil gravitates towards the 
body, in this firft production of herfelf, fhe 
begins to experience a material tumult y that is, 
matter flowing into her efierice. And this is 
what Plato remarks in the Phsedo, that the 
foul is drawn into the body, ftaggering with 
recent intoxication, fignifyirig by this the new 
drink of matter's impetuous flood, through 
which the foul, becoming defiled and heavy, 
is drawn into a terrene fituation. But the 
ftarry cup, placed between Cancer and the 
Lion, is a fymbol of this myftic truth, figni- 
fying that defeendibg fouls firft experience in¬ 
toxication 
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toxication in that part of the heavens, through 
the influx of matter. Hence oblivion, the 
companion of intoxication, begins, to creep 
into the recefles of the foul j for, if fouls re¬ 
tained in their defcent to bodies the memory 
of divine concerns of which they were confer- 
ous in the heavens, there would be no dila¬ 
tion among men concerning divinity. But 
all, indeed, in defeending, drink of oblivion ■% 
though fome more, and others tefs.” 

This curious and myftical writer Anally af- 
ferts: “ The foul, therefore, falling with this 
firft weight from the zodiac and milky way 
into each of the fubjeft fpberes, is not only 
clothed with the acceffion of a luminous body, 
but produces the particular motions which it 
is to exercife in the refpe&ive orbs. Thus, in 
Saturn, it energizes according to a ratiocina- 
tive and inteile&ive power, which they call 
Xoyia-TMov and Q&ugyruiov : i» the iphere of Jove, 
according to the power of a&ing, which is 
called TTfiaKTixov: in that of Mars, according to 
the order of courage, which is denominated 
Supvtov : in the orb of the sun, according to a 
fenfitive and plantaftic nature, which they call 
ccuT^riKov and <peomMTixw. but according to 
the motion of defire, which is denominated 
rrrtQvfiijTixcv in the planet Venus j of pronoun¬ 
cing 
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cing and interpreting what it perceives, whid£ 
is called if/xqveimKoy in the orb of Mercury ;> 
and, according to a plantal nature and a pow¬ 
er of a£ting pn body, which is denominated 
Qvrixov when it enters the lunar globe. And 
] this fphere,* as it is the laft among the divine 
orders, fo it is the.firft in pur terrene fitua- 
tion. For, this body, as it is the dregs of 
divine concerns, fo it is the firft fubftance of 
an animal. And this is the difference between 
terrene and fupernal bodies, (under which laft 
I comprehend the heavens, the ftars, and the 
I! other elements,) that the latter are called up- 
j wards to be the feat of the foul, and enjoy 
j immortality from the very nature of the re- 
i gion, etherial, pure, fublime j but the foul is 
'[drawn down to thefe terrene bodies, and is, 
on this account, reported to die when it is in- 
/dofed in this fallen region and the feat of 
mortality. Nor ought it to caufe any per¬ 
plexity that we have fo often made ufe of 
that term, the death of the foul, which we 
.have pronounced to be immortal : for, the 
foul is hot extinguifhed by its temporal demer- 
fion j fince, when it deferVes, to be purified 
from the contagion of vice, through its entire 
refinement from body, it will be reftored to 
the 
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tfjfe light of perennial life, 

its priftine integrity and perfection.”* 

During the progrefs of this, a^duous;ander- 
taking it has been my misfortune to have 
toiled alone , or only affifted by fitch Sgnfcreet 
publications as have yet kenthe light under 
the fanftion of Sir William Jones, Mr. Hal- 
hcd. and Mr» Wilkins, Had the two latter 
gentlemen, who are the heftSanfcreet fchojars 
now in Europe, deigned to honour my in¬ 
fant work with the fame notice which it 
has experienced from the great Orientalift, 
who is unfolding to the Afiatic world the 
Siild laws of this country,, and difpenfmg 
jufiice according to that noble fyftem of jurif- 
prudence, to the onee-opprefled progeny of 
Hindoftan, this production might poffibly 
have come before the public lefeobfcured with 
error and lefs unworthy of their applaufe. 
Upon the prefent curious and ioterefting to- 
pk, in particular^ an opoafioo^l communica¬ 
tion with thefe celebrated Indian £cholars 
would, doubtlefi;, have enabled me to throw 
n©^ %ht» and in a higher degree to gratify 
Happily, however, not de¬ 
prived* pf the advantage of their productions, 
% ,1 proceed 

• Maerobius in Somn. Seip. cap. 12, p. 368, ejufdem edit. 
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I.'proceed‘to glean fuch fcattefCd fragments of 
information as appear to me elucidatory of the 
fidereal migration of the foul afpiring after 
the raptures of divine abfofption in Br ah me, 
the fupreme good. “ The Indians (fays Mr. 
Halhed) have in all ages believed in the trans¬ 
migration of fouls, which they denominate 
RayaprewaEsh arid Kayapelut : this lat¬ 
ter term literally anfwers to the word. Metem- 
plychofia. An ancient Shatter, called the Gee- 
ta, written by Vyafa, has a beautiful ftanza 
upon the fyltem of the Tranfmigration, which 
he compares to a change of drefs. Their 
creed, in this refpeft, is, thatthofe fouls which 
have attained to a certain degree of purity, 
either by the innocerice of their manners or 
the Severity of their mortifications, are re¬ 
moved to regions of happinefs proportioned to 
their refpeftive merits; but that thofe, who 
canriot fo far Surmount the prevalence of bad 
example arid the forcible degeneracy of the 
times as to deferve fuch a promotion, are con¬ 
demned to undergo continual puriilhment in 
the animation of fucceffive ariimal forms, un¬ 
til, at the flated period, another renovation 
of the four yugs, or grand periods, Ihall 
commence upon the diflolution of the pre¬ 
sent,” 


The 
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The preceding extra&s hasre ,faiidientty 
evinced the truth of thefe obferVattonsby Mr. 
ttalhed. With refpeft to the fidereat migra¬ 
tion, we are obliged with the following addi¬ 
tional intelligence. 

“ They fuppofe that there are fourteen 
bhoobuns, or fpheres, feven below and fig 
above the earth. The feven inferior worlds 
are faid to be altogether inhabited by an infi¬ 
nite variety of ferpents. The earth itfelf is 
called Bhoor, arid mankind who inhabit it 
Bhoor-logue. The fpheres* gradually af- 
cending thence, are, i.Bobur, whole inha¬ 
bitants are called Bobur-loGue j a. the Swer- 
geh-logue; 3. the Mahurr-lqgue } 4. the 
JUNNEH-LOGUE } 5. the TuPPEH-LOGUE ; 6. 
the Suttee-logue.” The term logge, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Holwell, fignifies literally a 
people, a multitude, a congregation i and 
Dewtah-logue the angelic &oft.* 

“ The Bobur is the immediate vgult of the 
vifible heavens, in which the fun, moon, and 
ftars, are placed. The Swergeh is the firft 
paradife and general receptacle for thofe who 
merit a removal from the earth. The Ma- 
hurr-logue are the Fakeers and fuch perfons 
as, by dint of prayer, have acquired an extra¬ 
ordinary 


♦ Holwell, vol. ii. p. 35. 
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ordinary degree of fan&ity. The Junneh* 
logae are alfo the fouls of pious and moral 
men, and beyond this fphere they are not fup- 
pofed to pals without fome uncommon merits 
and qualifications. The fphere of Tuppeh is 
; the reward of thofe who have all their lives 
performed fome wonderful a£t of penance 
and mortification, or who have died martyrs 
for their religion. The Suttee, or higheft 
fphere, is the refidence of Brahma and his 
particular favourites, whence they are alfo 
h called Brahma-logue. This is the place of 

| |j deftination for thofe men who have never ut- 
: tered a fali'ehood during their whole lives, and 
I for thofe women who have voluntarily burned 
| themfelves with their huibands.”* 

|j To thefe fourteen fpheres of reward and 
punifhment the Geeta in various places di¬ 
rectly, but obfcurely, alludes. In that epifode, 
Arjun, juft ready to ftain his fword with the 
blood of his relatives, afiembled to oppofe 
him in the field of battle, is checked by the 
reflection that the regions of Naraka, the boo- 
buns of ferpents, “ are provided for thofe who 
murder their relations/’ This, however, is 
not the only bitter reflection to which his 
painful 

* See the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p.46, edit, 
quarto, London, 1776, 
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painful Situation gives,birth } 
fequences will extend to otbers,fiaee:£he dead 
themfelves are affected by the etfatfm. of'febe 
living. The forefathers of ftheir cdsan bre¬ 
thren, " being , deprived of th® ce«raonies ®f 
cakes and water offered to their ftt^es, 
fink down into the infernal mgwn$” ■GggSjj 
p. 3. The ceremony of the Stradha, <wh|gh 
is here alluded to, has beenexplained before; 
to which X fhall now add, from Mr* Wilkins 
upon the paflage, that, in thofe regions, the 
condemned are doomed to dwell “ fer ^a pe¬ 
riod proportioned to their srrnes, after which 
they rife again to inhabit the bodies,of andean 
beads.” Both the aftronomical term and the 
allegorical allufion ..are in'direfl terms men¬ 
tioned in the following paflage. “/There are | 
three paflages to Nab aka j luff, .anger, and 
avarice, which are the deftroyeg&of the tranf- ! 
migrating foul ■, wherefore $ raan fhould avoid 
them j for, being freed from $hefe gates 
of sin, which arife from the influence of the 
Tama-Goon, (thofewho inculcate the worftflp. 
of departed fpirits,) he advanceth his own 
happinefs, and at length he goeth the journey 
of the most high.” Geeta, p.118. 

In the paflages before-cited, the word man- 
font or abode, \% frequently ufed 3 and it has 
been 
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bfeen proved, that the fuperior Booburis are 
not lefs the manfions of departed piety than 
thofe of Naraka are of the guilty. Concern¬ 
ing the fuperior Boobuns, there is one or two 
/ of thofe extra&s fo very exprefs, that I mull: 

be permitted to bring them again before the eye 
| of the reader; in particular I wilh him to re-pe- 
' rufe that paflage in which Kreelhna tells Arjun, 
that all THfe regions between this and the 
abode of Brahma afford but a tranfient refi- 
dence; and that in which the fame incarnate de¬ 
ity declares, that the virtuous lhall be rewarded 
j with “ the regions of Eendra, the prince 
; of celeftial beings, in which heaven they feaft 
upon celeltial food and divine enjoyment.” 

; Geeta, p. 80. “ They, who are acquainted 

; with day and night, know that the day of 
Brahma is as a thoufand revolutions of the 
yugs,* and that his night extendeth for a 
thoufand more: as, on the coming of that 
day, all things proceed from invifibility to 
viability, fo, on the approach of that night, 
they are all diflolved in that which is called 
Vol. II. S invifible: 

* The vugs are certain grand periods, alluding to the revo¬ 
lutions of the heavenly bodies: they are in number. four, null 
will be amply explained hereafter. The vanity of the Brahmin 
chronologies has induced them to apply to terrellrial concerns 
the vail periods ufed in fidcreal computation. 
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invisible: even the univerfe itfettyhaving 
ed, is again diffolvedj and nowagSitf, on the 
approach of Brahma’s day, by die fete divine 
over-ruling neceflity, it is re-produced. That 
which, upon the diflbtution ©f all tilings be- , 
fide, is not deftroyed, mud be fuperior and of 
another nature from that viftbilityt it is iuvi- 
flble and eternal. He, who is thus catted iovi- 
fible and incorruptible, is even he who is 
called the supreme abode} which, men 
having once obtained, they never return to 
earth*, that is my mansion.” Allufive, i 
doubtlefs, to the tranfmigration of the foul jj 
through the feven fidereal abodes of fpirits in ]j 
the progrefs of purification, all finally termi- i ! 
nating in the mod fublirae and exalted, Arjoon, j 
in page 94 of the fame epifode, in this ftyle of f 
elevated piety, addreffes the Supreme Being, i 
“ Thou, O mighty Being, greater than Brah¬ 
ma, art the prime Creator! eternal God of 
gods! the world’s mansion ! Thou art the in¬ 
corruptible Being, diftindf from all things 
tranfient! Thou art before all gods, the anci- * 
ent PoouusH, and. the fupreme fupporter of 
the univerfe! Thou knoweft all things, and 
art worthy to be known I Thou ait the su¬ 
preme mansion j and by thee, O infinite 
Form I 
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Form l the univerfe was fpread abroad.” in 
page 75, recently cited, occurs that very curi¬ 
ous paffage quoted in a former part of this Dif- 
fertation, as having an undoubted aftronomi- 
/ cal allufion, and which I /hall again infert with 
the addition of the context, (ince it appears 
very evidently to inculcate a doctrine not only 
congenial with that of the Greek philofophers* 
but with the hypothefis of the two principles 
of light and darkness, or rather good and 
evil, in the Perfian code of philofophical 
theology. “ I will now (continues Creefhna) 
fpeak to thee of that time in which, fhould a 
devout man die, he will never return; and of 
that time, in which, dying, he (hall return 
again upon the earth. Thofe holy men who 
are acquainted with Brahme, departing this 
life in the fiery light of the day, in the bright 
feafon of the moon, within the six months 
of the sun’s northern courfe, go unto him j 
but thofe who depart in the gloomy night of 
the moon’s dark feafon, and whilft the sun 

IS YET WITHIN THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF 

his journey, afcend, for a while, into the 
regions of the moon, and again return to 
mortal birth. Thefe two, light and dark¬ 
ness, are efteemed the world’s eternal ways. 
He, who walketh in the former path, (of 
S a. light. 
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light, or piety,) retumeth nofcj whilft he, 
who walketh in the latter path, (darknefs, or 
evil,) cometh back again upon the earth.” 
Geeta, p. 76. It is impoflible to avoid ob- 
ferving, in this paflage, the origin $£ the doc¬ 
trine of the two principles of |he Perftan 
philofophers, with which nation, it has al¬ 
ready been obferved, the Indians had an im¬ 
memorial intercom fe. 


SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 

In this Jhort intervening Section, which prevents 
the immediate Continuation of the Hiftory of 
the ancient Myfteries, fome remarkable Tejli - 

, monies , in Proof of the above AJfertions , are 
brought from certain fcarce and valuable Md- 
nufcripts, which have been imported into Eu¬ 
rope-by learned Oriental Travellers, and which 
contain Engravings , executed in India , illUf- 
trative of their ancient Doctrines in regard to 
the Metempfycbofis, as well as of the early 
Periods of their Hiftory. — A Defcription of 
one very curious aftronomical Plate, which 
reprefents the Convuljion of Nature at the Ge¬ 
neral Deluge , or the Courma Avatar.— 
A Digrejfton on that Subject, proving that all 
the three firft Avatars , or Incarnations of 
the Deity , are aftronomical Allegories alluftve 
to that calamitous Event. 


T HE paffages prefented to the reader in 
the preceding feCtion are not: the only 
ones in which the gradual afcent of tlxe foul 
S 3 through 
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through the planets, or fpheres of purification, 
is plainly intimated in the Geeta. They are 
however fufficient for our purpofe, and, in 
proof that the Indians aftually had, in the 
remoteft asras, in their fyftem of theology, the 
fidereal ladder of feven gates, fo tsniverfafly 
made ufe of as a fymbol throughout all the 
Eaft, I have now to inform the reader of the 
following circamfiance: — there exifts at pre- 
fent, in the French king’s library at Paris, a 
book of paintings entirely allufive to the In¬ 
dian mythology and the incarnations of Veefh- 
nu, in one of which is exhibited this very 
fymbol, upon which the fouls of men are re- 
prefented as afcending and defending, accord¬ 
ing to the received opinion of the fidereal Me- 
tempfychofis in Afia. Of this curious volufhfe 
a friend at Paris has procured me very minute 
information, and I have hopes of prefenting 
my readers with a correct copy of this painting 
before thefe extenfive DifTertations fhall have. 
been concluded. 

Two other books, adorned with fxmilar 
paintings, illuftrative of Indian fubjeds, which 
are in the poffeflion of the literati of this 
country, deferve, in this place, particular no¬ 
tice. The firft is that in the Bodleian library, 
prefented to the Univerfity of Oxford by Mr. 

Pope, 
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Pope, and affirmed, in the letter of that author 
which accompanied the donation, to contain 
“ one hundred and feventy-eight portraits of 
the Indian rajahs, continued down to Timur, 
and the Great Moguls his fucceffors, as far as 
Aurungzebe.”* The account of this book 
by Mr. Cleland, prefixed to Dr. White’s and 
Mr. Davy’s tranflation of the Inftitutes of Ti¬ 
mur, eftablifhes the authenticity of it j for, 
“ that the pictures it contains are not fancy 
pictures there is this folid reafon to believe, it 
being well known that fuch a fet of pictures 
actually exifts in the royal palace.” He adds, 
“ it is obfervable, that the Moorifh or Mo- 
hamedan fovereigns of Hindoftan are, in this 
collection, diftinguilhed from thofe of Gentoo 
defcent by the falhion of the fkirts of their 
robes, which, in the Gentoos, hang on each, 
fide, cut at the bottom into an angular form, 
as all the rajahs wear them at this day for an 
enfign of royalty.”*^ From this book I hope 
to obtain the permiffion of the Univerfity to 
engrave the portraits of fome of the more dif- 
tinguilhed characters that have fwayed the 
S 4 imperial 


* Thefe are the words of Mr. Pope’s letter, written in the year 
1737, and inferted in the Preface to the Inilitutes of Timur. 

f See the preface to Dr. White’s Inilitutes of Titnur. 
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imperial fceptre of a people, wh% with their 
auguft fovereigns, have been hitherto fo little 
known; of a people, who, in the remote and 
beautiful regions of Hindoftan, for many 
ages, feem to have Ihunned all intercourfe 
with their fellow-mortals, and, at prelent, are 
very inaccurately delineated on the hiftoric 
page in proportion to the importance and ex* 
tent of their vaft empire in Alia, to the con- 
fummate wifdom of their policy, and the dif- 
tinguilhed fplendour of theiy exploits. 

The remaining volume, which merits our 
prefent notice, and will claim our more par¬ 
ticular attention hereafter; is that in the pof- 
feffion of the Society of Antiquaries in Lon¬ 
don, prefented, I believe, by Mr. Haftings, 
and which, if I may judge from a furvey of it, 
permitted me by the obliging attention of the 
fecretary of that fociety, is entirely upon the 
fubjett of the nine incarnations of the god 
Veelhnu. In rather a tranlient review of its 
contents I was particularly ftruck with a mi¬ 
nute delineation of the Courma Avatar, or 
Veelhnu’s defcent in the form of a tortoife to 
fupport the earth finking in the ocean, and of 
the curious Indian hiftorical fable of the Soors 
and Afoors churning that ocean with the 
mountain Mandar. Around this vaft moun¬ 
tain 
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tain the ferpent Asookee is reprefented as 
twined in dreadful folds, by way of a rope, 
at the head and tail of which thofe imaginary 
beings are pulling with all their might, to 
make the churned deep difgorge the precious 
things fwallowed up in a. certain great deluge, 
which, notwithftanding all fceptical oppo- 
fition, was undoubtedly the deluge of Noah. 
The above circumftances muft appear fo very 
romantic to the reader, that, as fome period 
will ftill elapfe before I can proceed to the 
hiftorical detail and explanation of the Ava¬ 
tars, 1 fliall infert a few lines, illuftrative 
of it from Mr. Wilkins’s tranflation of that 
part of the Mahabbarat in which it Occurs, 
and which he will find in page 146 of the 
Geeta. This account, adduced immediately 
from fuch high and refpectable authority, will 
at once ferve to gratify curiofity and refcue 
myfelf from cenfure in enumerating particu¬ 
lars fo wildly theological, but ftill fo abfolute- 
ly neceffary to be known to the reader before 
he can obtain the full comprehenfion of the 
ancient Sanfcreet hiftory of Hindoftan ; it 
will likewife afford a fpecimen of the roman¬ 
tic ftyle in which that firft and moft celebrated 
Indian hiftory is written. 


Prefatory 
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Prefatory to this extra# I omft obfem a 
that the Soors, being aflembled » fotemit 
confultation upon the fparkling fammrt of the 
great golden mountain Meru, or Sommeir, 
afferted, in the Geographical DiffertatioUj to 
be fituated in the centre of our globe* and to 
be of the altitude of at leaft 16,000 yojans," 
were meditating the difcovery of the a MR be¬ 
ta, or water of immortality, under which 
allegory is fhadowed out the re-animation of 
nature after the general defolation made by the 
deluge. The fea was to be deeply agitated by 
the impetuous rotation of the mountain Man- 
darj but, as the united bands of Dewtahs 
were unable to remove this mountain, they 
went before Veefhnu, who was fitting with 
Brahma, and addreffed them in tfaefe words i 
“ Exert, fcvereign beings, your moft fuperior 
wifdom to remove the mountain Mandar, and 
employ your utmoft power for our good.” 
Veeihnu and Brahma having replied, “ It fhall 
be according to your wifh he, with the 
lotos eye, dire&ed the king of ferpents to ap¬ 
pear. Ananta arofe, arid was inftrufted in 
that work by Brahma, and commanded by 
Narayen 

? The YOJAN is ar. ancient Indian meafure, in extent about 
four miles. 
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Narayen to perform it. Then Ananta, by his 
power, took up that king of mountains, to¬ 
gether with all its forefts and every inhabitant 
thereof} and the Soors accompanied him into 
the prefence of the Ocean, whom they ad- 
drefled, faying, “ We will ftir up thy waters 
to obtain the Amreeta j” and the lord of the 
waters replied, “ Let me alfo have a fhare, 
feeing I am to bear the violent agitations that 
will be caufed by the whirling of the moun- 
. tain.” Then the Soors and Afoors fpake unto 
Courma-rajah, the king of the tortoifes, upon 
the ftrand of the ocean, and faid, “ My lord 
is able to be the fupporter of this mountain.” 
The tortoife replied, “ Be it lb 1 ” and it was 
placed upon his back. 

“ So the mountain being fet upon the back 
of the tortoife, Eendra began to whirl it 
about as it were a machine. The mountain 
Maftdar ferved as a churn, and the ferpent 
Vafookee for the rope j and thus, in former 
days , did the Dewtahs, the Afoors, and the 
Danoos, begin to ftir up the waters of the 
ocean for the difcovery of the Amreeta. The 
mighty Afoors were employed on the fide of 
the ferpent’s head, whilft all the Soors aflem- 
bled about his tail. Ananta, that fovereign 
Dbw, flood near Narayen. 


« They 
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“ They now pull forth the ferpenfs head re¬ 
peatedly, and as often let it go: while there 
ifl'ued from his mouth, thus violently drawing 
to and fro by the Soors and Afoors, d con¬ 
tinual ftream of fire, and fmoke, and wind; 
•which afcending in thick clouds replete with light - 
ning, it began to rain down upon the heavenly 
bands, who were already fatigued with their 
labour, whilft a fhower of flowers was fhaken 
from the top of the mountain, covering the 
heads of all, both Soors and Afoors. In the 
mean time the roaring of the ocean , whilft vio¬ 
lently agitated with the whirling of the moun¬ 
tain Mandar by the Soors and Afoors, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thoufands 
of the various productions of the waters were 
torn to pieces by the mountain, and confound¬ 
ed with the briny flood; and every fpecific be¬ 
ing of the deep and all the inhabitants of the 
great abyfs which is below the earth were annihi¬ 
lated-, whilft, from the violent agitation of the 
mountain, the foreft-trees were dafhed againft 
each other, and precipitated from its utmoft 
height, with all the birds thereon; from the 
violent confiscation of all which a raging fire 
was produced, involving the whole moun¬ 
tain with fmoke and flame, as with a dark 
blue cloud and the vivid flafh of lightning. 

The 
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The lion and the retreating elephant are over¬ 
taken by the devouring flames, and every vital 
being and every individual object are confumed 
in the general conflagration. The raging 
flames, thus fpreading deftrudtion on all fides, 
were at length quenched by a fhower of 
cloud-borne water poured down by the im¬ 
mortal Eendra. And now a heterogeneous 
ftream of the concodted juice of various trees 
and plants ran down into the briny flood. It 
was from this milk-like ftream of juices, pro¬ 
duced from thofe ftreams, trees, and plants, 
and a mixture of melted gold, that the Soors 
-obtained their immortality.”* 

Concerning thefe extravagant mythological 
details of the Hindoos, I muft remark, that 
however myfterious the allegory, and however 
wild and romantic the language in which it is 
clothed, this fadt may be depended upon, that 
there, in general, lies concealed at the bottom 
fome phyfical meaning or deep theological 
truth. Divefted of its inflated didtion and 
fabulous incidents, the invention of an Orien¬ 
tal fancy, what can this general and ftupend- 
ous convulfion of nature j — the mountain 
buried in the tempeftuous bofom of the ocean; 
the ocean roaring and raging amidft the con- 
flidt 


Geeta, p. 146, 147,148. 
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flift of contending elements; the torrents of 
defending rain poured down by Eeaplra, the 
Hindoo god of the firmament; the total an¬ 
nihilation of every living thing on the moun¬ 
tain, and of all the inhabitants of she great 
abyfs which is below the earth j (an. expreSio® 
very fimilar to the Scripture-phrafe ofd/ the 
fountains of the great deep ;) — what can all 
this accumulation of magnificent and dreadful 
images lhadow out except the defolatkaa of the 
earth during the period of the univerfal de¬ 
luge ; when the Soors and Afoofs, who may 
be confidered as the etherial minifters of the 
divine vengeance, were commiffioned to ha- 
rafs the agitated globe ? What can the incar¬ 
nation of Veethnu, the preferving power of 
India, in the form of a vaft lortoife, which 
incarnation conftitutes the fecondor Courma 
Avatar, to fupport the ponderous mafs on 
the ftrand of the ocean, portend, but the 
benevolent intervention of Providence, per- 
fonified by the incarnation of Veefhnu, to 
fave from total deftruftion a perilhing world ? 
Who is tliat phyfician fo-rea*©wned in ancient 
Sanfcreet hiftories, the? : ‘great^D-£W Danwan- 
taree, who at length ^gofe from Qfe churned 
ocean, the white foam of which 
milk, bearing in his hand a facred vafe full of 
the 
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the water of life, and who himfelf is even rc- 
prefented in fome of thofe hiftories as a tranf- 
formation of VeefhnU, who, I fay, is to be 
underftood by that fictitious character, unlefs 
the venerable fage who rofe from the ocean* 
who gave new life to his expiring fpecies, and 
in his family upheld the human race: that 
pious patriarch, who, after his emerging from 
the hoary deep, builded an altar unto the Lord % 
and offered the jirjl grateful oblation after the 
deluge; (circumftances recorded amidft the 
conftellations of the Southern fpherej) that 
mythologic character, who is reprefented upon 
it as the facrificer of the beafl ; that profound 
philofopher whofe knowledge of the ante-dilu- 
vian aftronomy enabled him to form that 
fphere, and who placed the ship, by Grecian 
mythologifts ufurped, and ridiculoufly called 
Argo, there ? The Greeks, however, re¬ 
markably corroborating my hypothefis, deno¬ 
minated this afterifm of the sacrificed Chi¬ 
ron, whom Pliny defcribes as the fon of 
Saturn (Time) and Phillira, the inventor of 
the botanical and medical art.”* And 
juftly may the sacrificer be denominated 
Chiron, that true Chiron of antiquity, though 
not of Grecian origin, nor the preceptor of 
Achilles; 

* Plinii Nat. Hid., lib, vii. cap. ;6. 
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Achilles j that great botanift, who firft plant¬ 
ed the vine and returned to the ground that 
infinite variety “of medicalherbsandmmmera* 
ble feeds," which, in the ancient Sanfcreet 
hiftories, and particularly in Sir William 
Jones’s tranflation of the Bhagavat, Menu 
is reprefen ted as taking into the ark for the 
exprefs purpofe of renovating decayed vegeta¬ 
tion after the deluge •, that nobler centaur, 
who was indeed born of a cloud, in the fame 
manner as the Chinefe Fohi is reprefented in 
their hiftories to have had a rainbow for his 
progenitor ; who, as the name Centaur pro¬ 
perly fignifies, firft tamed the fierce bull, and 
who, having taught mankind the ufe of agri¬ 
culture, was thence not only reprefented in 
all the Oriental mythologies by the apt fymbol 
of the bull, but, if M. Anquetil, in the 
Zend-Avefta, may be credited, in the ancient 
Perfian hiftories, was called I’bomme-taureau.* 
Such is the true meaning of this Avatar} and 
fuch, in my humble opinion, is the true Dan- 
wantaree of India, who fprang from the foam 
of the churned ocean, bearing the Amreeta, 
or vital ambrofia, to the renovated world. I 
would not be underftood, however, to have 
afferted that Danwantaree and Noah are the 
fame 

« See M. Anquetil du Perron’s Zend-Avefta, tom.iii. p.363. 
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fame perfon, except in a mythological fenfe j 
for. Menu, or Satyaurata, who was the au¬ 
thor of the famous Inftitutes, at firft orally 
promulgated by that legiflator, afterwards 
committed to writing, and called after him 
Menumsiuti, is the undoubted and only 
genuine Noah of India; but I mean, that, 
under the character of Danwantaree rifing from 
the ocean, this venerable perfonage is intended 
and fymbolized. According to M. Sonnerat, 
he is generally depicted in the pagodas, facred 
to Veelhnu, as a learned man, in profound 
meditation, with a book in his hand. 

Sir William Jones, without favouring us 
with any farther explanation of his meaning, 
confefles himfelf to be of opinion, that a con- 
fiderable portion of this particular Avatar re¬ 
lates to aftronomy. For my own part, I en¬ 
tertain little doubt but that the ferpent Afoo- 
kee, whofe enormous body enfolded the globe, 
is no other than the celeftial ferpent, or dra¬ 
gon, whofe baleful influence is reprefented in 
all Oriental fyItems of aftrology to be fo fatal 
to the revolving fpheres, or elfe that whimfical 
reprefentation of a Itill more vifionary dragon, 
formed by the courfe of the moon near the 

ECLIPTIC', of whofe BELLY, HEAD, and TAIL, 

is exhibited, in a preceding page, an aftrono- 
Vol. II. T mico- 
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mico-mythological engraving. By this alle¬ 
gory, do not the Brahmin aftronomers mean 
to indicate that fome dreadful pofitfen of the 
planetary orbs, which are of^en repfrefented, 
in Sanfcrect writings, as perfonified Dewtahs, 
occafioned the grand convulfionj or, that fome 
fatal eclipse, which ever happens near that 
region of the heaven where their fancies have 
fixed their imaginary Dragon, portended and 
accompanied it? Surely the fuppofkion of 
fuch an event, as a fecondary caufe, proves 
neither bad theology nor defpicable philofophy 
to exift in Hindoftan; foivnotwithftanding 
fome difficulties in Whifton’s fyfterh, that a 
comet paffed at that remote aera near the or¬ 
bit of the earth, and caufed the inundation* 
that hypothefis is not deftitute of able advo¬ 
cates. But we fee that, by this relation, a de¬ 
vouring fire, as well as a tempeftuous ocean, 
contributed to the general devallation. Is it 
not poffible, that fome of the more ancient 
Sanfcreet books may contain, traditionally 
handed down, a genuine and circumftantial 
relation of this awful event? But, if that 
ffiould not be the cafe, is not this account en¬ 
tirely conformable to the ingenious conjec¬ 
tures of the great naturalift Mr. Whitehurft, 
who is decidedly of opinion, that fire, burft- 
ing 
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ing from the internal regions of the earthy 
greatly contributed to bring on the dreadful 
cataftrophe in which nature agonized and a 
world was deftroyed. Mr. Whitehurfr does not 
ftand Angle in this opinion. His fuppofition 
is corroborated by one of the greateft chemifts 
of the age, Watson, a name on which titles 
can confer no additional fplendour. A. more 
full inveftigation, however, of this point, and 
fome others of equal novelty and importance 
to the theological and literary world, muft be 
referved for that portion of this hiftory which 
treats of the cofmogony of the Hindoos. 

Since the Avatars themfelves, that is, the 
defcents of the deity in a human form, may 
be confidered as connected with, if not as ori¬ 
ginally giving birth to, the doctrine of the 
Metempfychofis 3 for, with the Indians, that 
deity is confidered only as the Anima Mundi i 
or Soul of the World,, of whom the particu¬ 
lar definition in the Bhagavat is, that “ he 

IS EVERY WHERE ALWAYS}” it will not be 

thought entirely digreflive, if, while upon this 
fubjeft, I purfue fomewhat farther the reflec¬ 
tions to which the Courma-Avatar has given 
birth. Troth, therefore, compels me to add, 
to what has been already obferved, that the 
more minutely the three firjt Avatars are exa- 
T 2 mined, 
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mined, the more dire&ly will each of thofe 
Avatars be found to be illuftrativeof the great 
event above alluded toj while the united 
evidence, arifxng from them, refle&s a light 
upon that event greater than has yet radiated 
upon it from any page of Gentile antiquity. 
“ They all three,” lays the prefident of the 
Afiatic Society, “ apparently relate to fome 
ftupendous convulfion of our globe from the 
fountains of the deep.”* In diredl proof of 
Sir William’s affertion, I lhall, in this place, 
fomewhat prematurely, prefent the reader with 
a print of the firft of thofe Avatars, which 
was copied by one of the Roman miffionaries 
from the walls of an Indian pagoda, on which 
the ten transformations of Veelhnu were de¬ 
lineated in the fucceffive order in which they 
take place. In juftice to myfelf I muft re¬ 
mark, that this print properly belongs to the 
firft volume of my hiftory, in which all the 
Avatars are diftinclly defcribed, and moft of 
them engraved; but as it is poffible that the 
increafed Turn, at which I have been obliged to 
fix the price of thefe volumes, may unfortu* 
nately deprive me of the continued patronage, 
throughout the work, of fome of my fub- 
fcribers, I here, with grateful attention, fub- 
mit 

* Afiatie Refearches, vol.i. p.235 # 
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mit a duplicate of the plate for their particu¬ 
lar accommodation and infpedtion. , > 

The following are in brief the outlines of 
the allegory, extracted from the Bhagavat, 
where may be found the paffage from the fame 
book cited above. 

Near the clofe of the laft Calpa, (a period 
of duration of aftronomical origin, and refer- 
ing to the rate of the precejfion of the equinoxes , 
but ftated in the Surya Siddhanta as equal to 
a thoufand maha yugs, or grand revolutions,) 
Brahma, fatigued with the care of fo many 
worlds, fell into a profound dumber. During 
this (lumber of the creator, the ftrOng daemon 
or giant Hayagriva came near him, and ftole 
the Vedas j thofe four facred volumes which 
originally flowed from the lips of the quadru¬ 
ple deity. With this ineftimable treafurehe 
retired into the deep and fecret bofom of the 
ocean j and, refolving never to furrender the 
booty he had fecured, fwallowed the ftolen 
Vedas. Deprived of the vigilant care of Brah¬ 
ma, the world fell into diforderj while, no 
longer guided by the light that emanated from 
the facred books, the human race became, to 
the laft degree, corrupt. They were all con- 
fequently ‘deftroyed in a vaft deluge, except a 
certain pious king and his family, which, in 
T 3 very 
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very fingular conformity to th&.felation of 
^cred Writ, confided of /even perjbm t who 
floated upon the waters in a veflei fabricated 
according to the exprefs dire&ion of Veefarm. 
For, this pious monarch, one day performing 
his devotions on the fhore of the ocean, was 
forewarned of the approaching calamity by 
that preferving deity; and having prepared a 
veflei, as commanded, at the appointed time, 
Veelhnu appeared again in the form of a fifh, 
“ blazing like gold, and extending a million 
of leagues, with one ftupendous horn,” to 
which the king fattened the veflei by a cable 
ccmpofed of a vaft ferpent, and was thus tow¬ 
ed in fafety along the furface of the raging 
element. When the waters abated, he and 
his companions were again fafely landed. 
Veeflmu then, re-plunging into the ocean, 
flew, in conflict, the tremendous daemon Haya- 
griva, and, rending open the monfter’s belly, 
recovered three of the Vedas, but the fourth, 
according to the allegory, was digefted.—The 
plate annexed difcovers Veelhnu riling from 
the ocean after vanquilhing the daemon, whofe 
head, decorated with horns like thofe of all 
other princely perfonages in Oriental mytho¬ 
logy, is feen floating upon the waves below. 
Veelhnu appears as if prefenting the facred 
books, 
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books, which he had thus recovered, to Brah¬ 
ma, who is difcerned above. The third, pr$ 
Bara Avatar, is not lefs pointedly allufive tBk 
the fame awful event. In this incarnation 
Yeelhnu afiumes the form of a boar, and lifts 
up upon his huge tufks the ponderous globe, 
which another daemon, (an agent ever pre- 
fent in Hindoo mythology,) equally gigantic 
and malignant, after rolling it up like a fcroll, 
had carried away on his fhoulders, and bu¬ 
ried deep in the abyfs. 

■The meaning of all this is fo obvious as to 
preclude the neceffity of infilling, in this place, 
how clearly the aflertion of Sir William Jones, 
as to the three firft Avatars, is demonftrated. 

I ihall return, therefore, in the next fe&ion, 
to the farther confideration of that curious 
do&rine, the Metempfychofis, to which, pro¬ 
bably, that of the Avatars originally gave birth, 
and of .the ancient myfteries, in which its ftu- 
pendous arcana were unveiled. 
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SECT ION VII. * 

*fhe SubjeB of the Metempfycbofis, and the anci¬ 
ent mysteries, refumed.—Fheformer Doc¬ 
trine the Source of all the horrible Penances 
•which the Hindoos undergo in the Hope of 
regaining their State of primitive Perfection 
and Happinefs. —The Fall of Man, therefore, 
a DoStrine neceffarily believed in India .— 
I'he Nature of the Deity, and bis Attributes, 
unfolded in the Myjleries by phyfical Symbols, 
as, for Injlance, his creative Energy by the 
Phallus, or Lingam ; bis fpotlefs Purity by 
the t» Qua. <b®Tct, or tranfparent Orbs of daz¬ 
zling Brightnefs ; &c. &c. — A fillfublimer 
Pheology, however, fomewhat refembling the 
Patriarchal’, pervaded the Afiatic World, and 
particularly fiourifhed in the School of the 
great Indian Philofopber Vyasa. —Fhe fecret 
Operations alfo of Nature herfelf, when con- 
Jidered diftinBly from the Great Firjl Caufe, 
as well in the fuperior as the fubterraneous 
World, 
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World, engrojfed a 'Bart of th &ment Myfte- 
rtes, and the Effects of phyficd, not left than 
moral , good and evil were juccejjtvely and 
powerfully difplayed. — the phyfical Symbol il- 
luf rathe of the creative Energy, in the End, 
produced the moft unbounded Licentioufnefs. — 
‘the Women of the Idol, a Species of holy 
Projlitutes, the Refult in India ; the Bacchic 
Revels and Debaucheries, the Confequence in 
Greece, a Nation which borrowed its ‘theology 
from India through feme Medium hitherto 
inadequately explored. — the feveral Stages 
of the Eleufnian Myjleries defcribed from 
Greek Writers who had been initiated. — 
their Analogy to the facred Fejlival-Pomps of 
India; as painted in the Pagodas, and as at 
this Day celebrated in various Parts of India , 
adduced as unequivocal Evidence of their ha¬ 
ving originated in the latter Country. 


F ROM the collective evidence exhibited in 
the preceding pages, the aflertion with 
which I commenced thefe particular ftriCtures 
on the Metempfychofis, that the profefled 
defign of it was to reftore the fallen foul to 

its 
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its priftine ftate of purity and perfection, is. 
proved beyond contradiction. Thus, an in- 
terefting and aftoniftiing profpeCt unfolds it- 
felf to our view. Their facred writings, we 
fee, reprefent the whole univerfe as an ample 
and auguf\ theatre for the probationary exer¬ 
tion of millions of beings, who are fuppofed 
to be fo many fpirits degraded from the high 
honours of angelic diftinCtion, and con¬ 
demned to afcend, through various gradation^ 
of toil and fuffering, until they fhall have 
reached that exalted fphere of perfection and 
happinefs, which they enjoyed before their de¬ 
fection. Animated by the defire of obtaining 
that final boon, and fired by all the glorious 
promifes of the Vedas, the patient Hindoo 
fmiles amidft unutterable mifery, and exults 
in every dire variety of voluntary torture. In 
the hope of expiating former crimes by ade¬ 
quate penance, and of regaining fpeedily that 
fancied Elyfiurn, he binds himfelf to the per¬ 
formance of vows which make human nature 
fhudder and human reafon flagger. He pafles 
whole weeks without the fmalleft nourifh- 
ment, and whole years in painful vigils. He 
wanders about naked as he came from the 
. womb of his parent, and fuffers, without re¬ 
pining, every viciffitude of heat and cold, of 
driving 
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driving ftorm and beating raku He ftands 
with his arms crofted above his head, till the 
finews ftirink and the flefh withers away. He 
fixes his eye upon the burning orb of the fun, 
till its light be extinguifhed and its moifture 
entirely dried up.* 6 It is impoffihle to-read 
the following minute defcription of one of 
thefe devotees in the aft of ftationary penance, 
as given in the Sacontala, without fhudder- 
ing. Every circumftance enumerated fills the 
mind with increafing horror, and freezes the 
aftoniihed reader to a ftatue, almoft as im¬ 
moveable as the fuffering penitent. Dufti- 
manta afks j " Where is the holy retreat of 
Maricha ?” — Matali replies, “ A little beyond 
that grove, where you fee a pious yogee, 
motionlefs as a pollard, holding his thick 
bulhy hair, and fixing bis eyes on the filar orb. 
— Mark, his body is half covered with a 
white ant’s edifice, made of raifed clay •, the 
jkin ofi a finake fupplies the place of his facer- 
dotal thread, and part of it girds his loins; a 
number of knotty plants encircle and wound 
his neck, and furrounding birds nefts almoft 
cover 

* Every circumftance enumerated above is particularized and 
was feen by Tavernier in India. See Voyage de Tavernier, 
tom. iv. p.118, edit. 1713, With an engraving annexed. I (hall, 
in a future page, date fome dill more wonderful, but well-au¬ 
thenticated, relations of Indian mortification. 
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cover his fhoulders.” Sacontala, p. 87. But I 
am anticipating a fubjefl upon which I muft 
hereafter enlarge, when I come to compare the 
ancient Gymnofophift and the modern Yogee. 
But to what fource is this doctrine of fpirits 
fallen from their original reftitude, a dodtrine 
which not only infedted India but all the 
Eaftern world, to be traced ? One probable 
fource of it has been already dated to have 
originated in - the anxiety of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, to juftify the divine attributes, and 
vindicate the ways of God to man j but the 
more probable fource Teems to have been fome 
obfcure and corrupted tradition of the fallen 
angels , handed down through fucceffive gene¬ 
rations from the great progenitor of the hu¬ 
man race, and his immediate defendants, 
with whom celeftial fpirits are reprefented as 
frequently, converting, and to whom they 
might, as a friendly warning, have imparted 
the intelligence. If this mode of accounting 
for the origin of fofingular a do&rine ftiould 
appear unfatisfaflory, much more To muft 
every other prove; for, after all, one indu¬ 
bitable fa£l muft ftill be admitted in this kind 
of difcuffion, yiz. that what belongs to pajl 
or future fcenes of exiftence can only be 
known 
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known to mankind through the Medium of 

REVELATION. 

No precepts fo fevere as thefe were indeed 
taught by the divines and philosophers of 
Egypt and Greece. Neither in the myftic cells 
of the former, nor in the EleuSinian/andtuaries 
of the latter, was the dodtrine of the Metem- 
pfyehofis carried to fuch an extreme point of 
Speculative investigation as in the facred ca¬ 
verns of India j but that the precepts taught, 
and the rites celebrated, in both countries, 
were in a Striking degree Similar, will be more 
clearly manifested by the fucceeding enumera¬ 
tion of particular parallel circumstances that 
distinguished them. ImmerSed in the errors 
of polytheifm as was the great body of the 
Egyptian nation, it has yet been inconteftably 
proved,* by the immortal Cudworth, that the 
hierophant, or arch-prieSt, in the fecret rites 
of their religion, taught the dodtrine of the 
unity of the Godhead j but this noble fenti- 
ment, though they had the magnanimity to 
conceive, they wanted the gemro/ity to import 
to the deluded populace ■, for, it was thought 
dangerous, both to the church and the State, 
to Shake the foundations of the reigning fu- 
perftition. 

* See Cudworth’s Intellcftual Syftem, chap. v. fed. 18. 
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pefftition. But, to thofe fpeculative and phi- 
lofophic minds, that poffefled fufficient firm- 
nefs to bear the communication of fo lofty 
and important a truth, the whole fcene of 
vulgar deluiion was laid bare, and the myftic 
veil, that obfcured the “ Great Firft Caufe” 
from the view of his creatures, was rent 
afunder j while the initiated were taught, that 
Jupiter, Vulcan, Mercury, and the reft of 
the deities, who were the object of popular 
devotion, were nothing more than departed 
human beings, deified by grateful pofterity 
for the virtues they had pra£lifed, during life 
and the benefits they had conferred upon 
mankind. 

Mr. Haftings, one of the moft early and 
liberal patrons of Sanfcreet literature in In¬ 
dia, in a letter to Nathaniel Smith, Efq. one 
of its moft zealous encouragers in England, 
has remarked how accurately many of the 
leading principles of the pure unadulterated 
do&rines of Brahma correfpond with thofe 
of the Chriftian fyftem.* In the Geeta, ini 
deed, fome paffages, furprifingly confonant, 
occur, concerning the fublime nature and at¬ 
tributes 


* See Mr, Hafiings’s recommendatory-letter to N. Smith, F.fq. 
at that time chairman of the Eaft-India Company, and prefixed 
to the Geeta. 
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tributes of God as well as adeeming the 
properties and functions of the foul. Thus, 
where the Deity, in the form of Creefhna, 
addreffes Arjun: “ I am the Creator, of all 
things, and all things proceed from me.” “ I 
am the beginning, the middle, and the end, 
of all tilings; I am time j I am all-grafping 
death, and I am the refurre&ion j I am the 
myftic figure OM! I am generation and diflo- 
lution!” Arjun, in, pious eeftafy, exclaims: 
*' Reverence! reverence! be unto thee a thou- 
fand times repeated! Again and again re¬ 
verence! O thou, who art all in all! infinite 
in thy power and thy glory 1 Thou art the 
Father of all things animate and inanimate l 
there is none like unto thee!” P. 95. And 
again, where Creefhna deferibes. the nature of 
the foul: — “ The foul is not a thing of 
which a man may fay it hath been, it is about 
to be, or is to be hereafter for, it is a thing 
without birth, it is incorruptible, eternal, in- 
exhauftible! the weapon divideth. it not, the 
fire burneth it not, the water corrupteth it 
not, the wind jdrieth it not away; for, it is 
indivifible, inconfumable, unalterable!” P.37. 
Sir William Jones has been at the pains of 
tranflating four ftanzas of the Bhagavat, 
which, he fays, are fcrupuloufly literal, and 
which 
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that the poetry of Greece and Italy afibrds-fto 
conceptions more awfully magnificent. 65 The 
firft ftanza brings irrefutably td our ^collec¬ 
tion that fublime verfe of the Apocalyple j 
• ‘ I am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 
and the Ending, faith the Lord; which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Al¬ 
mighty.” I earneftly intreat the candid 
reader to take notice, that when, in various 
parts of this treatife, I have fpoken of the pure 
and fublime theology of Brahma, I have con- 
ftantly alluded to thefe and fimilar original 
paflages in their moft facred books, and not 
to thofe wild; fchemes of theology, engrafted 
upon it by commenting Brahmins, nor the 
complex and degrading fyftem of devotion at 
prefent prevailing in Hindoftan. Aftonifhed 
at the ftriking fimilarity that fubfifts between 
the religious principles of the Hindoos and 
thofe of the Chriftian faith, the learned Hyde-j- 
boldly pronounced, that Brahma muft have, 
been the patriarch Abraham. Poftellus 4 
however, had long before afferted the fame 
thing, with this additional circumftance, that 
the tribe of Brahmins were the defeendants of 
that 


* Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 246. 
t Hyde, Hift. Relig. vet. Perf. p. 31. 

I Abraham Poftcllns in Commentario ad Jezirah. 
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that patriarch by his wife keturah, and were 
fo called, quafi Abrabmanes. He might, by 
parity of reafoning, have derived the name of 
the fecond great Indian, or Kattri, tribe from 
Keturah, from which it is not very diflimilar j 
but, in thjs cafe, unfortunately the fame argu¬ 
ment would hold good as that before-urged 
againft the probability that Zoroafter was of 
Judaic extra&ion: the total filence of the Ve¬ 
das in regard to circumcifion. The Arabs, 
who are defcended from Abraham by Ifhmaelj 
and are likewife jealousof the invaded honours 
of the great patriarch their progenitor, contend 
that Brahma and Abraham are the fame, and 
Herbelot* informs us, that ,a Brahmin, 
named Behergir, converted to Mahommedifm, 
communicated to thofe Arabs the book called 
L’Ambertkend, which he calls, Livre qui 
contient tout les Dogmes de la Religion des 
Indiens, but of-which book I have not been 
able to gain any tidings, and the defcription 
feems alone applicable to the Vedas. A very 
interefling, and, if true, a very important, 
U 2 piece 

* Sec Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, under the article Bchtrgir, in 
which a iniilaks of this great Orientalifl fliould be correfted, fince 
he calls him, Un Brahman de la fefte, ou de i’ordre, dc ceux que 
1'on appelle Gioghis (Yogees). Now the Yogecs are not 
Brahmins, but candidates for that order. My edition of Herbelot 
is that of Maettricht, 1776. 
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piece of hiftorical information, is Related in 
the “ Account of the Eaft-Indies,” by Mr, 
Hamilton, fince it appears to account for a 
very large portion of thofe ten dUperfed tribes, 
whofe place of refidence, ever fince the period 
of their captivity, has fo long been the object 
of curious inveftigation among the learned. 
A colony of Jews, to the amount of no lefs 
than eighty thoufand families, is afferted by 
that author, on the authority of the Dutch 
records at Cranganore, on the coaft of Mala¬ 
bar, to have anciently flourilhed, in the king¬ 
dom of Cochin, under elders and judges of 
their own election. Their traditional hiftory, 
which they anxioufly preferve on copper-plates, 
deeply engraved in Hebrew characters, de- 
pofited in the fanftuary of the fynagogue, re¬ 
lates, that their anceftors came thither before 
the downfal of the Babylonian empire; and 
that hiftory defcends, in a regular feries of 
events, from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the prefent time. It announces them to be of 
the tribe of Manafles, and defcribes their tedi¬ 
ous journey of three years from Babylon to- 
the coaft of Malabar, the various fufferings. 
which this miferable and exiled race, amount¬ 
ing to twenty thoufand families, endured in 
their progrefs thither, the hofpitable reception 
they 
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they met with from the natives, their thriving 
commerce, their increafmg population, the pe¬ 
riod of their higheft power and aggrandization, 
and that of their gradual decline, down to 
th^ir prefent number, of about four thoufand 
families only. A limilar colony, if we may 
believe the Jefuits, eftablifhed themfelves in 
China. 

Although I thought it incumbent upon me 
to mention thefe circumftances, yet I am cau¬ 
tious of urging any argument that may feem 
to arife from this evidence of the, ancient ih- 
tercourfe which the Indians enjoyed with the 
chofen people of God; for, polytheifm has 
ever flourilhed with more vigour in the pe- 
ninfula than on the continent of India. From 
this fource, then, I dare not aflert, that the 
Hindoos derived their purer theological tenets, 
fince thofe tenets appear to me to be of fupe- 
fior antiquity. It is only from Noah himfelf, 
their famed Menu; the great infpired prophet 
of the ante-diluvian race of mortals, and the 
auguft father of the prefent, or elfe from one 
or other of the fonS of the righteous Shem, 
who might make this happy region their early 
abode, that this unfathomable antiquity of the 
Brahmin fcriptures allows me to derive the 
grand principia of their almojl Cbrijiian theo- 

V 3 togyi 
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logy; that auguft fabric, of which we obferve 
the unity of God forms the central pillar. 
This fublime do&rine of an invisible, eter¬ 
nal, AND SELF-EXISTENT, GoD, WHOM ALL 
SYMBOLICAL representation must de¬ 
grade, has ever been upheld by thofe among 
them who have dared to divulge a dogma kept 
profoundly fecret from the vulgar, whofe fen- 
fual conceptions, they imagined, were only to 
be a&uated upon, and whofe ftubbom minds 
were only to be kept in facred fubje&ion to an 
arbitrary priefthood, by external objects, and 
who, confequently, were permitted to plunge 
by degrees into the loweft abyfs of grofs and 
multifarious idolatry. They were firft fuffer- 
ed to adore the attributes of God under re- 
prefentative figures, decorated with emblema¬ 
tical grnaments; they were next allowed to 
pay divine honours to rajahs, in whom the 
Deity had condefcended to become incarnate,* 
and who were, therefore, fuppofed to be in- 
vefted with a portion of his divinity; for, the 
doctrine of the Avatars, or defcents of Deity 
in the form of man, undoubtedly, contributed 
to keep alive, if it did not originally give Birth 
to, the belief of the Metempfychofis, as well 
as to cherilh the errors of idol-worlhip in 
India. The fyrabol in time came to be adored 
in Head 
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inftead of the Original, the rajah was honour¬ 
ed in the place of his Creator. The more art¬ 
ful and luxurious Brahmin, who, under the 
garb of aufterity and fan&ity, fattened upon 
the fpoils of fupeyftition, beheld and. exulted 
in the fuccefs of his project; he crowded the 
fculptured wall of the facred cavern with fym- 
bolical figures and ftatues of deified rajahs; he 
bade the people approach them with holy re¬ 
verence, and he excited their wondew and re- 
fpeft by recounting to them the heroic feats 
they had performed during the period of their 
fojourning with mortals. But this alone was 
not fufficient; terror has a more lafting influ¬ 
ence than admiration upon the human mind. 
With the fymbolic figures of the mercy and 
goodnefs of God were blended thofe of his 
juftice and his wrath. As the former were 
fculptured with fmiling afpefts, and werfe de¬ 
corated with the enfigns of peace and protec¬ 
tion, fo were the latter pourtrayed with horri¬ 
ble diftorted vifages, and arrayed with every 
dreadful fymbol that could alarm and terrify 
the beholder. Thefe figures, converted into 
daemons, under the notion of being the aveng¬ 
ing minifters of omnipotent juftice, were moft 
to the purpofe of the prieft. He recited their 
number, he magnified their enormous power, 
U 4 and 
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and he awakened the agonizing terrors of his 
audience by imprefling them with ideas of 
their co^ftant and immediate interference in 
human affairs. To the gazing and infatuated 
multitude, who thronged the porches and the 
body of the auguft temple, he exclaimed: 
Behold your gods! and the imagination was 
a&ed upon in the fame manner as at this mo¬ 
ment, in the modern pagodas, by deferiptive 
painting, by expreflive fymbols, and myfte- 
rious ceremonies and exhibitions. But, in 
every fucceflive age of the Indian empire, from 
its foundation to the prefent time, there have 
not been wanting Brahmins who fpurned at 
the interefted practices of their brethren, and 
who oppofed* as far as they dared, the prevail¬ 
ing torrent of idolatry that fo widely overfpread 
the land. Among thefe, the great Vyasa, the 
Plat^ of India, holds the moft diftinguifhed 
rank j for, his defign in writing the Geeta, as 
Mr. Wilkins has told us in his elegant pre¬ 
face, feems to have been, ^ to undermine cer¬ 
tain tenets inculcated in the Vedas, by fetting 
up the doctrine of the Unity of the Godhead, 
in oppofition to idolatrous facriffces and the 
worlhip of images} for, although the author 
dared not make a direft attack, either upon 
the prevailing prejudices of the people or the 
divine 
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divine authority of thofe ancient fcriptures, 
yet, by offering eternal happinefs to fuch as 
worfhip Brahme, the Almighty, whilft he 
declafes the reward of fuch as follow other 
gods fhould be but a temporary reward in 
an inferior heaven, for a period meafured by 
the extent of their virtues, his intention, 
doubtlefs, was to bring about the downfal of 
polytheifm.* 

Similar to this conduct was that ,of the 
hierophant in the myftic cells of Egypt. 
The immortal Cudworth-f* has indeed ably 
vindicated the Egyptian priefts from the charge 
of atheifm; but ftill the people were kept in 
profound ignorance of that great truth, the 
Unity of God, which was thought , dan¬ 
gerous to reveal, left a contempt of the efta- 
blilhed fyftem and the downfal of the po¬ 
pular fuperftition Ihould be the fatal confe-r 
quence. They permitted therefore the mul¬ 
titude to remain plunged as they were in the 
depth of a grofs and complicated idolatry j but, 
for thofe philofophic few who could bear the 
light of truth, without being confounded by 
the blaze, they removed the myfterious veil, 
and 


* Preface to the Geeta, p. 24. 

j See Cudworth’s Iutelledtual SyUero, chap.iy. p. 4. feft. <8. 
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and difplayed to them the Deity ha the radiant 
glory of his unity. From the vulgar eye, 
however, thefe do&rines were kept inviolably 
facred, and wrapt in the veil of impenetrable 
myftery. They were denominated mysteries, 
as well becaufe the initiated were enjoined to 
keep the do&rines inculcated and the rites 
practifed in the fecret cell facred from the 
profane as becaufe the former were conftantly 
taUght ,and the latter celebrated tv <moru kou 
mx.Tt, in the bofom of darknefs and in the 
dead filence of the night. Thi$ profound dark¬ 
nefs, this midnight filence, they imagined, 
threw a kind of facred horror over their rites, 
and the priefts, both of Egypt and Athens, 
thought thefe a fecurer defence againft intru- 
fion than either the fecret depths of thofe 
fubterraneous caverns in which they were ori¬ 
ginally celebrated, or the lofty walls that, in 
fucceeding ages, encircled the fuperb temple of 
Ceres at Eleufis. In, the extenfive review 
which Warburton has taken of this fubjeft, 
after mentioning the divifion of the Eleufinian 
myfteries into the greater and the less, after 
ftating that in the less was inculcated the 
general belief of a Providence and of a future 
ftate, and that they were only preparatory to 
the greater, that celebrated inveftigator of 
thofe 
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thofe myfteries thus proceeds: “ But there 
was one infuperable obftacle in paganifm to a 
life of purity and holinefs, which was the 
vicious. examples of thei r god s. Ego, bomun- 
cio, hoc mt\ facerem? was the abfolving for¬ 
mulary, whenever a man had determined to 
give a loofe to his irregular appetites. There' 
was a neceffity therefore of remedying this 
evil, which could only be done by ftriking at 
the root of it ; fo that, fuch of the initiated 
as were judged capable were made acquainted 
with the whole delufion. The myftagogue 
taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious dei¬ 
ties, were indeed only dead mortals, fub- 
jeCl in life to the fame paflions and vices with 
themfelves; but, having been, in feveral in- 
ftances, benefactors to mankind, grateful 
pofierity had deified them; and, with their 
virtues, had indifcreetly canonized their vices. 
The fabulous gods being thus routed, the 
supreme Cause of all things, of courfe, 
took their place: him they were taught to 
confider as the Creator of the univerfe, who 
pervaded all things by his virtue, and govern¬ 
ed all things by his providence. 'From this 
time, the initiated had the title of ’Etiwtijs, 
or, one that fees things as they are , 'without dif- 
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gnife, whereas before he was called 
which has a contrary fignificatiori.”*' The 
reader will recoiled!:, that there his been 
defcribed, in the cavern of Elephants, an in¬ 
terior recefs, or facellum, which,* while the 
exterior temple was crowded with mythologic 
fculptures, poffeffed rio ornament whatfoever, 
except one folitary but degrading emblem of 
the great Creator, However degrading the 
fymbol, it was certainly intended to lhadow 
out the ONE SUPREME DeITY andeFATHER OP 
all. The exterior temple was, therefore, 
allotted for the performance of the blind and 
proftrate devotions of the multitude; and, at 
the fame time, it muft be owned, that many 
of the divinities, whofe images are graven on 
thofe walls, were as remarkable for licentiouf- 
nefs, in the mythologic hiftories of the Hin¬ 
doos, as ever were thofe of the Egyptians and 
Greeks in their fabulous annals. The exter¬ 
nal temple was alfo appropriated, like the 
body of the: myftic temples of Egypt, to the 
initiation of the younger Brahmins into the 
leffer myfteries of the Hindoo religion and 
fciences, as well as to the celebration of the 
fplendid rites of the former and the difplay 
of the wonderful arcana of the latter. The 
elder 

* Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 148. 
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elder and more experienced votaries, the Indian 
Epoptai , were admitted into the internal fanc- 
tuary, and all the errors of vulgar polytheifm, 
as in the greater myfteries of Egypt and Eleu- 
fis, were laid bare to their view. The Deity 
broke forth in all the majefty of unity upon 
them, and the riling Sun of Truth diffipated 
the clouds of deception and allegory. 

However defective and inconclufive may be 
thought the arguments brought by Warbur- 
ton in fupport of the general hypothefis, 
which he laboured to eftablilh in the Divine 
Legation, and however particularly erroneous 
and fanciful may appear his ftri&ures upon 
the fixth iEneid of Virgil,* in elucidation of 
the Eleulinian myfteries, yet, it mull be own¬ 
ed, that he has difplayed in that work a pro¬ 
fundity of learning, and a fplendour of genius, 
that fcarcely ever before concentrated their 
rays to illumine one publication. Proud to 
follow fo exalted a guide, upon ground not 
altogether treacherous, I fhall now proceed to 
ftate fome farther particulars, which he has' 
enumerated in relation to the prefent fubjefl, 
and examine how far they may be compatible 
with 

* See a much more judicious account of that jEneid by Dr. 
Beattie in the Philofoph. Tranfett. Edinburgh, vol. H. part ii, 
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with the religious rites and Meases of India, 
In the firft place, in confirmation'®? what has 
been juft now advanced, may be urged a paf- 
fage, quoted by the bifhop from Clemen^ that, 
with the principles of theology taught in the 
myfteries, were aftually blended .thofe that 
relate to natural hiftory and philofophy $ fince 
that author exprefily fays, that the doctrines, 
delivered in the greater myfteries, treated eon- 
cerning the univerfe, adding, ** Here ends all 
inftrudion ; things are feen as they are} and 
nature, and the things of nature, are given to 
be comprehended.” The various mathematical 
fymbols, and ether philofophical apparatus, 
that ornamented the Mithratic caves of the 
Brahmins, added to what we have already 
ftated concerning their extenfive aftronomicai 
inveftigations, and the doftrines relative to 
the mundane fyftem, which Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus affirms they imparted to the Perfiar? 
legiflator, will be confidered, I prefume, as 
one ftrong proof of this aflertion. But a ffill 
more decifive proof fee ms to arife from an¬ 
other paffage, cited from Themiftius, which 
deferibes the entrance of the initiated " into 
a region all over illuminated, and fhining 
with a divine fplendour,” where the Avramov 
■AyaAjtta, or felf-confpicuous image, the myftic 
emblem 
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emblem of the great vivifying principle of na¬ 
ture, diffufed around an inconceivable fplen- 
dour. In the fecond place, and what is more 
remarkably to our prefent purpofe, may be 
adduced the atteftation inferted from Proclus; 
that, in the celebration of the myfteries, the 
initiated met many things, of multiform flrapes 
and fpecies, that prefigured the firft genera¬ 
tion of the gods. The principal fymbol 
alluded to in this place will be obvious to the 
reader, fince by the gods are unqueftionably 
meant the firft race of deified mortals. The 
Sun, however, and elementary Fire are em¬ 
blems of the Deity, fo frequently mentioned 
in ancient Sanfcreet writings, and withal em¬ 
blems fo much more noble than that in quef- 
tion, that I cannot avoid retaining my firft 
opinion On the fubjeft; that they were the 
moft early fymbols of Deity exhibited in thefe 
recefles, and that the one intimated is only a 
bafe fubftitution, derived from the degenerate 
devotion eftablilhed in Egypt by Ham. In¬ 
deed, the paflage cited, before feenls incontefta- 
bly to prove this point. To this may be add¬ 
ed another, quoted from the fcholiaft, in the 
Oracles of Zoroafter, in which it is declared, 
that he, who is fully initiated, beholds to t 6uot 
furu, or the divine iights. And furely the 

REFULGENT 
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REFULGENT ORB OF DAY, fofefy fhat PlHEf' 

which the Hermetic philofophersy in their en- 
thufiaftic ftrain, denominate the raMmi child 
of the fun , are far more expreffive, as they 
doubtlefs are more decent, emblems of the 
great generative and invigorating .faculty of 
nature than that wretched device of a depra¬ 
ved mind. We have, however,' feen the ap¬ 
plication of this fymbol in the rites of Jfis; 
and, if Tertullian may be credited, the very 
fame indecent emblem was adored at Eleufis, 
and excited both the pointed ridicule and ve¬ 
hement reproaches of the fathers of the 
church. In fa£t, there can be but little 
doubt, and therefore it ought candidly to be 
allowed; that, originally, the pagan world, 
under the mafculine fymbol, worfhipped, or 
pretended to worfhip, as the Hindoos at this 
day avow, the firft creative energy, and, un¬ 
der the feminine fymbol, (for both fymbols 
were adored in that proftituted fyftem of re¬ 
ligion,) was typified Ceres, the earth, the 
Dea Multimamma, the prolific parent of all 
things* Thofe, however, who thus emble¬ 
matically reprefented the all-bounteous mo¬ 
ther, the goddefs of fertility, the beftower of 
fruits and grain, ought to have learned better; 
from a particular eircumftance in the fabulous 
hiftory 
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hlftory of Ceres j for, when, in gratitude to 
the father of Triptolemus, fhe undertook the 
education of that youth, to haften his matu¬ 
rity, fhe fe.d him in the day-time with divine 
milk, and by night fhe covered him all over 
with gen sal fire. But a little reflection will 
foon convince us, that, as perfons of either 
fex were promifcuoufly allowed to be initiated, 
when the original phyfical caufe by degrees 
came to be forgotten, what a general diffipa- 
tion, what a boundlefs immorality, would be 
promoted by fo fcandalous an exhibition ! The 
featon of, nocturnal gloom, in which thofe 
myfteries were performed, and the inviolable 
fecrecy which accompanied the celebration of 
them, added to the inviting folitude of the 
fcene, confpired at once to break down ail the 
barriers of modefty, to overturn all the for¬ 
titude of manly virtue, and to rend the veil 
of modefty from the blufhing face of virgin 
innocence. At length, licentious paffion 
trampled upon the moft facred obstacles 
which law and religion united to raife againft: 
it. The Bacchanal, frantic with midnight 
intemperance, polluted the fecret fan£tuary, 
and Proft.itution fat throned upon the very 
altars of the gods. It is not my intention 
to ftain thefe pages with a repetition of the 
Vol. If. X enormous 
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enormous and aggravated jmpietiesccrtnmitt&i 
during the celebration of the tfiyigrfes of 
Bacchus at Rome, and fo circumftaatiaUy re¬ 
corded by the hiftorian Livy,* nor the multi¬ 
form impurities fuppofed to have been perpe¬ 
trated in thofe of the Bona Dea $ Ibtst the 
obfcene abominations eonnived.at in India, 
and even promoted by the more corrupt Brah¬ 
mins, (I mean with refpecl to that ill-fated 
and proftituted race, denominated the women 
of the idol,) are too clofely connected with 
the prel'ent unpleafing fubjedt to be paffed 
over in total filence. What I (hall offer, on 
this curious fubjedt, will be taken from two 
authentic books, written at very different pe¬ 
riods, and therefore fully decifive as to the 
general prevalence of the inftitution from age 
to age; the Anciennes Relations, and Les 
Voyages de M. Tavernier: the former written 
in the 9th, the latter in the 17th, century. 

Incited unqueftionably by the hieroglyphic 
emblem of vice, fo confpieuoufly elevated and 
fo ftrikingly painted in the temples of Maha- 
deo, the priefts of that deity induftrioufly 
feledled the moft beautiful females that could 
be found, and, in their tendereft years, with 
great pomp and folemnity, confecrated them 

(as 


See Livii Hift. Kb. 39. 
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(as it is impioufly cabled) to the fervice of the 
prefiding divinity of the pagoda. They were 
trained up in every art to delude and to de¬ 
light rand, to the fafcination of external beau¬ 
ty, their artful betrayers added the attractions 
arifing from mental accompliftiments. Thus 
was an invariable rule of the Hindoos, that 
•women have no concern •with literature ,. difr 
penfed with upon this infamous occafion. 
The moment thefe haplefs victims reached 
maturity, they fell victims to the lull of the 
Brahmins. They were early taught to prac- 
tife the moft alluring blandiftimehts, to roll 
the expreflive eye of wanton pleafure, and to 
invite to criminal indulgence by healing upon 
the beholder the tender look of voluptuous 
languifliing. They were inltruCted to mould 
their elegant and. airy forms into the moft 
enticing attitudes and the moft lafcivious 
geftures, while the rapid and graceful mo¬ 
tion of their feet, adorned with golden bells 
and glittering with jewels, kept Unifon with 
the exquifite melody of their voices. Every 
pagoda has a band of thefe young- fyrens, 
whofe bufinefs, on great feftivals, is to dance 
in public before the idol, to ling hymns in his 
honour, and in private to enrich the treafury 
of that pagoda with the wages of proftitution. 

X 2 Thefe 
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Thcfe women are not, however, regarded in a 
diflionourable light; they are cenfidered as 
•wedded to the idol, and they partake/<s£ the 
veneration paid to him. They are forbidden 
ever to defert the pagoda' where they are 
educated, and are never permitted >to marry; 
but the offspring, if any, of their criminal 
embraces, are confidered as facred to the idol: 
the boys are taught to play on tile facred in- 
ftruments ufed at the feftivals, and the daugh¬ 
ters are devoted to the abandoned occupations 
of their mothers. The reader has, doubtlefs, 
heard and read frequently of the degeneracy 
and venality of priests, and we know, from 
Herodotus, what fcandalous proftitutions were 
anciently fuffered* in honour of Mylitta; but 
a fyftem of corruption, fo fyffematical, fo de¬ 
liberate, and fo nefarious, and that profefledly 
carried on in the name and for the advantage 
of religion, ftands perhaps unrivalled in the 
hiftory of the world and the annals of infamy. 
It was by degrees that the Eleufinian worihip 
arrived at the point of enormity above-recited, 
and 


* 1 Jay filtered, becaufe it does not appear that the proftitutes, 
in the temple of this Affyrian Venus, were trained by the priefts to 
ruin: the whole account, however, is in other refpefts too fimiinr. 
I do not choofe to infert' the fcandalous particulars, but the reader 
may find them in Herodotus, lib. i. p. 62. 
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and the obfcenities, finally prevalent, were 
equally regretted and difclaimed by the infti- 
tutors; but, in India, we fee an avowed plan 
of fiiamelefs feduetion and debauchery; the 
prieft himfeif converted into a bafe procurer, 
and the pagoda into a public brothel. The 
devout Mahomedan traveller, whole journey 
to India, in the ninth century, has been pub- 
lifiled by M. Renaudot, and from which ac¬ 
count this defcription is partly taken, con¬ 
cludes the article by a folemn thankfgiving to 
the Almighty, that he and his nation were de¬ 
livered from the errors of infidelity, and were 
unftained by the enormities of fo criminal 
a devotion!* 

Nothing can be conceived more folemn 
than the rites of initiation into the greater 
myfteries, as defcribed by Apuleius and Dion 
Chryfoftome, who had both gone through the 
awful ceremony; nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the fcenery exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified afpirant. After enter¬ 
ing the grand veftibule of the myftic (brine, 
he was led by the hierophant, amidft fur¬ 
rounding darknefs and incumbent horrors, 
X 3 through 

* See Anriennes Relations, p. 88, and Voyage de Tavernier, 
livre i. chap.v. beginning at ‘ Cette pagode eft femplie de quan- 
tite de nudites,’ &c. 
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through all thofe extended aiis3> winding 
avenues, and gloomy adyta, mentioned above 
as equally belonging to the myftie temples of 
Egypt, Eleufis, and India. I have afferfced 
before, that the Metempfychofis was one of 
the leading principia taught in thofe,temples, 
and this firft ftage was intended to reprelent 
the toilfome wanderings of the benighted foul 
through the mazes of vice and error before 
initiation; or, in the words of an ancient wri¬ 
ter quoted by Warburton from Stobseus: “It 
was a rude and fearful march through night 
and darknefs.”* Prefently the ground began 
to rock beneath his feet, the whole temple 
trembled, and ftrange and dreadful voices were 
heard through the midnight filence. To thefe 
fucceeded other louder and more terrific noifes, 
refembling thunder; while quick and vivid 
flafhes of lightning darted through the cavern, 
difplaying to his view many ghaftly fights and 
hideous fpe&res, emblematical of the various 
vices, difeafes, infirmities, and calamities, 
incident in that ftate of terreftrial bondage 
from which his ftruggling foul was now going 
to emerge, as well as of the horrors and penal 
torments of the guilty in a future ftate. At 
this period, all the pageants of vulgar idolatry, 

all 

* See Divine Legation, vol. i. p..*35* 
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ail the train of gods, fupernal and infernal, 
paffed in awful fuccefllon before him, and a 
hymn, called the Theology of Idols , recounting 
the genealogy and functions of each, was 
fung: afterwards, the whole fabulous detail 
was foleinnly recanted by the myftagogue •, a 
divine hymn in honour of eternal and 
immutable truth was chanted, and the 
profounder myfteries commenced. “ And now, 
arrived on the verge of death and initiation, 
every thing wears a dreadful afpeft; it is all 
horror, trembling, and aftonilhment.” An icy 
chiljinefs feizes his limbs ; a copious dew, 
like the damp of real death, bathes his tem¬ 
ples; he flaggers, and his faculties begin to 
fail j when the fcene is of a fudden changed, 
and the doors of the interior and fplendidly- 
illumined temple are thrown wide open. A 
“ miraculous and divine light difclofes itfelf: 
and fhining plains and flowery meadows open 
on all hands before him.” Accejf confinium 
mortis , fays Apuleius,* et calcato Proferpinee li¬ 
mine, per omnia vettus elementa remeavi j nolle 
medio vidi solem candido corufcantem lumhie: —< 
Arrived at the bourn of mortality, after 
having trod the gloomy threfhold of Profer- 
X 4 pine, 

* Apuleii Metamorphofis, lib. ii. v. i. p.273. Edit, noviifinia,. 
ad optimas editicnes collate ftudlis Socieutii Bipontinz, 178*. 
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pine, I paffed rapidly through all tfegsferround- 
ing elements; and, at deep midnight* beheld 
the fun fhining in meridian fplendour. The 
clouds of mental error and the ihades real 
darknefs being now alike diffipated* both the 
foul and the body of the initiated experienced 
a delightful viciffitude j and, while the latter, 
purified with luftrations, bounded in a blaze 
of glory, the former diffolved in a tide of 
overwhelming tranfport. Thofe few authors 
of the ancient world, who have written on 
this fubjeCt, and who have dared to unfold 
to pofterity the awful and deep fecrets into 
which they were initiated, fpeak of them ex¬ 
actly as the Brahmins do of the divine .rap¬ 
tures of abforption in the Deity, or the modern 
fe£t of Swedenborgh of thofe of their ima¬ 
gined Elyfium. At that period of virtuous 
and triumphant exultation, according to the 
divine Plato, (the Vyasa of Greece,) “ they 
faw celeftial beauty in all the dazzling radi¬ 
ance of its perfection, when, joining with the 
glorified chorus, they were admitted to the 
fjLXKK^Uv ciW, or beatific vifion , and were ini¬ 
tiated into the molt blefled of all myfteries.”* 
I {hall 

* K*Ww,- Se tot« n t&iV Sit. Platoais Ph*d. p. 1224. 

Ficlni edit. Francfort, 1602. 
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I (hail conclude this prolonged account of 
the Eleusinian mysteries with mentioning 
a few particulars, which, added to what has 
been already faid, will, I conceive, leave little 
doubt remaining in the mind of the reader 
concerning the real and original country in 
which they were firft inftituted j unlefs indeed 
he Ihould be inclined to believe fo improbable 
a circumftance, as that the haughty and felf- 
fufficient Brahmin might'have borrowed, from 
the remote region of Greece, the moft fa- 
cred and indifpenfable rituals of his religion. 
Of thofe various, tedious, and complex, ce¬ 
remonies, as well as of the exact and fevere 
difcipline which the Brahmin is compelled 
to toil through in the feveral ftages of the 
Char Asherum, or four Hindoo degrees , I fliall 
treat amply in a future chapter j but it will 
be peculiarly illuftrative of the prefent fub- 
je£l, to defcribe, in this place, the ablutions 
neceffary to be performed by the Brahma* 
charee, or Brahmin of the firft degree. They 
are thus, verbatim et literatim, related in 
the Ayeen Akbery.* “ The Brahmin bathes 
every morning before fun-rife. He begins his 
ablution with taking up in his right hand a 
little water, and fays. Pardon my offences! 

After 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p. 217. 
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After this, he throws away tfe is^terj then 
he rubs himfelf all over with* earth } and, If? 
he be in a river, dives three rinses* @r elfe ho 
throws water thrice over his body, and rubs 
himfelf with his hands. Next, fee repeats the 
name of God, and afterwards thrice takes up 
in his right hand a little water, which he ftps, 
and repeats certain prayers, during all which 
time he fprinkles water upon hi&dtead. Then,, 
with his fore-finger and thumb, he Hops his 
noftrils, and, bowing down his face to the 
furface of the water, repeats another prayer, 
and then plunges again, or throws water over 
himfelf thrice. He then fprinkles jeven times 
his forehead, breaft, and fhoulders: after this, 
joining his open hands, he fills them eight 
times with water, and throws it towards the 
fun, reciting a particular prayer. He then ftps i 
the water, and finally repeats the Paraye- 
nam.” This, adds Abul Fazil, they call the 
ablution i and a very ample ablution the 
reader will, doubtlefs, efteem it. Let us now 
inquire what was the introdu&ory rite of 
initiation pra&ifed at Eleufis. The very firft 
and moft important ceremony in the lefler 
myfteries was the purification of the body by 
water, intended to inculcate the neceffity of 
a fimilar purification of the foul from the im¬ 
pure 
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pure adhefrons of vicipus paffions and pro- 
penfities; and, it is remarkable, that the of-: 
ficer aflifting upon that folemn occalion was 
called Vfy»vos t from water. The fame 
ceremony of ablution was repeated on the 
initiation irjto the greater myfteries j for, ac¬ 
cording to Meurfius, whofe account I do 
not poffefs, but whom Archbifhop Potter,* 
in his extended account of this feftival, has 
feduloufly followed, at the very entrance 
of the grand' myflic temple the afpirant 
wafhed his hands in confecrated water: and 
Apuleius, who had been initiated, expreflly 
fays,"!’ Septies fubmerfo fluffibus capite, quod 
etirn nutnerum principive religione aptiflimum 
divinus ille Pythagoras prodiait. The very 
mention of Pythagoras, who is recorded in 
the? Hindoo annals J to have vifited India by. 
this author, and his fpecifying the particular- 
number : /even, are two of the ftrongell tefti- 
monies 


* See Potter’s Grecian Antiq. vol.ii. p.390, edit. oft. 

f Apuleii Metamorph. vjl.i. p.254, edit, Bipont. 1788. 

J Mr. Holwell acquaints us, I prefume from good authority, 
that both the Perfian legiilator and the Grecian philofopher made 
a long reftdence with the Brahmins, north-w.eft of the Ganges, 
and that the names of Zardhurft and Pythagore are ftill remembered 
“ as travellers in fearch of wifdom.” 
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monies that can be adduced iftapjB&of of -the 
truth of the preceding'remark. 

The reader will not, perhaps, difpleafed 
to paufe with me for one moment* and* while 
he confiders the number 'and variety of thefe 
ablutions, but efpecially the endlefs repetition 
of thofe of the Brahmin, he will alk, for what 
important caufe was this tedious, round of 
ablutions prefcribed him? He Will demand, in 
memorial of what grand evjemt were thefe 
eternal bathings in rivers and tanks ordained ? 
If it Ihould be anfwered, they were intended as 
a memento of internal purity, and an incite¬ 
ment to preferve unfpotted virtue amidft 
abounding vice * or, if they (hould be affirmed 
to have fprung from a laudable intention in 
the great legiflator to promote external health 
and vigour of conftitution in a dangerous and 
enervating climate * he will probably allow, in 
the inftitution, much folid wifdom and piety; 
and, in the practice, much fubftantial be¬ 
nefit. But I will venture to affirm, that, in¬ 
dependently of thofe momentous confidera- 
tions, two other events, the moil interefting 
and the moil important in the annals of man¬ 
kind, are meant to be fhadowed out, and the 
memory of them, by thefe rites, indelibly im- 
prefied and kept alive in the breaft of the de- 
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votec: I mean, the creation of the world, 
when Brahma or the fpirit of God floated, in 
his lotos-bed, upon the waters of the Chaos; 
and the deftru&ion of that world by a gene¬ 
ral deluge. This latter aflertion will, un¬ 
doubtedly, provoke a farcaftic fmile, at my 
ignorance, from thofe' who have read, in the 
preface to the code of Hindoo laws, that the 
Brahmins deny that “the deluge ever took 
place in Hindoftanan aflertion, which Mr. 
Halhed, in a future edition, will probably 
Cancel from his otherwife valuable and au¬ 
thentic page. Having, however, made this 
fubjeft, as well as the not lefs involved one 
of their wild chronology, objects of particular 
and of laborious inveftigation, I have the 
happinefs to acquaint the reader, that a con- 
fiderable part of the firft volume of the 
Hiftory of Hindoftan is devoted to the eluci¬ 
dation of thofe points. I may take the liberty 
to add, without indulging an improper vanity, 
that, though it be far from wanting that ad¬ 
ditional fupport, the grand fabric of the 
Mofaic theology, fo far from being Ihaken to 
its foundations by thofe Indian chimaeras, that 
have fo widely gone forth into the world and 
have been propagated with fuch indecent zeal 
by fome writers of a fceptical clafs, will, in 
the 
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the refult of the inveftigation, obtain a new 
column of adamant to uphold and adorn it. 
In fa£t, every frefti attack upon that me^eftic 
fahric tends only the more to prove its im¬ 
pregnable solidity, and cover its enemies 
with fresh confusion. .Upon tfie prefent 
fubjeft, I ought not to omit doing juftice to 
one of the greateft fcholars and the raoft in¬ 
genious men of the prefent age, who has fug- 
geftedthe novel, the pious, and the forcible, 
remark, that the real foundation of all the 
myfteries celebrated in every country, from the 
period of their fuppofed commencement in 
Egypt to that of their final extinction at 
Rome in the prefecture of Gracchus, was a 
pious and grateful attempt of the firft poft- 
diluvian ages to commemorate the miraculous 
efcape, under Divine Providence, of their im¬ 
mediate anceftors from the jaws of a watery 
grave, and their prefervation in the ark, fa¬ 
bricated by the direction of God. I lhajl take 
the liberty of tranfcribing a pafiage or two, 
from the fecond volume of the Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology, in illuftration of the 
author’s hypothefis. After aflerting, that all 
the myfterious rites of the Gentile world ap¬ 
pear to have been memorials of the deluge and 
of the events which immediately fucceeded, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Bryant adds, “ Thofe myfteries, for the 
moft part, confiftgd of a melancholy procefs} 
and were celebrated, by night, with torches, 
in commemoration of the ftate of darknefs in 
which the great patriarch and his family had 
been involved.”* In another place he takes 
notice, that “ there was fcarcely any circu al¬ 
liance, however minute, mentioned by Mofes 
concerning the ark and Noah, but what was 
recorded in the, family of Ham. It is faid of 
the patriarch, that he was a man of the earth, 
apd fkilled in planting and fowing, and every 
fpecies of agriculture. When he conftru&ed 
the ark, he made a window in it 3 through 
which, after a feafon, he looked forth and 
faw the ruins of the former world. He made 
alfo a door in the ark ; which was a circum- 
flance continually commemorated by the Gen¬ 
tile writers. The entrance, through it, they 
efteemed a pafiage to death ' and darknefs j 
but the egrefs from it was reprefented as a 
return to life. And, as the refidenee in the 
ark was an intermediate ftate between a loft 
world and a world renewed, this was con- 
ftantly alluded to in their fymbolical reprefen- 
tations.”*f- The reader will obferve that the 
ingenious 

♦ See Bryant’s Analyfis, vol.ii. p.33i>332> 333. 

f Bryant’s Analylis, vol.ii. p. 237- 
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ingenious analyft, throughout hisrinfiTuilive 
work, fuppofes Noah to be the genuine Ofiris, 

He informs us, that, as the prifEdp# tiles in 
Egypt were confefledly for a perfon lofir and 
configned for a time to darknf?&, but who, 
after much bewailing and anxious fearch, was 
at length found, and fuppofed to be reftored 
to life, no allufion could poffibly point more 
directly than this to the previous difappear- 
ance of the patriarch, to the perils and gloom 
with which he might well be fuppofed to be 
furrounded in the ark, and his confequent 
emerging and final reftoration to light and 
fafety. He obferves, that the emphatical ex- ; 
preffion of the when purified, “ I have j 

efcaped a faid calamity, and my lot is greatly ! 
mendedand, at the feaft of Ifis, the exulting ! 
exclamation, Eu^^ajwe*', Xvyx a upp**! We have 
found the loft Osiris, let us rejoice together ! have 
alfo a decided reference to the fame event; 
that, among many other circumftances cor¬ 
roborative of his pofition, not the leaft con¬ 
vincing is the very ceremony adopted, during 
the efforts of the priefts to find the miffing 
objeft of their refearch, that of a number of 
their body going down by night to the fea- 
fhore, bearing a facred fcyphus, in which was 
a golden veffel in the form of a Jhip or boat , 
and 
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find into which they poured fome of the water 
of the river; that this being performed, the 
ftiout of tumultuous joy above-mentioned 
broke .forth from the crowd, and that then 
Ofiris was fuppofed to be found.* He winds 
up the whole of his argument, by proving, 
from Plutarch, that this ceremony of inclofing 
Ofiris in his tomb, or ark, in memory of his 
having been in his life-time thus concealed to 
avoid the fury of Typhon, their known fym- 
boi of the ocean, took place precifely upon 
the feventeenth day of the fecond month, after 
the autumnal equinox; that is, in fa£t, upon 
the very day on which the true Osiris en¬ 
tered the ark, which, in Scripture, is faid to 
have taken place in the fix hundredth year of 
Noah’s life, on the second - month, and cm 

THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF THAT MONTH. 

The Eleufinian afpirant, after ablution, was 
clothed in a linen veftment, the emblem of 
purity, and, we are informed,-f- in the Indian 
regifter before-mentioned, that the Brahmin 
candidate, in the firft ftage of probation, was 
arrayed “ in a linen garment without future.” 
But the myftic temple itfelf, as defcribed by 

Vol. II. Y Apuleius, 


•Bryant’s Analyfis. vol. ii. p. 33}. 334, 33s. 
* Ayecn Akbery, vol. in. p. *17. 
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Apuleius,* was ades ampUJjuna^ -according to 
Vitruvius, it was immani magnitudine\ and, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, it was capable of holding 
as large a number as a theatre.-f- If tbefe fe- 
veral authors had intended to defcribe the pa¬ 
godas of Salfette and of Elephanta,_ could they 
have done it with more chara&eriftic accu-' 
racy ? temples, of which the forftier, accord¬ 
ing to M. Niebuhr, is a fquare of 120 feet, 
and in the latter of which, if we are rightly 
informed in the feventh volume of the Ar- 
chxologia, the grand altar alone is elevated to 
the aftonilhing height of twenty-feven feet. 
The gloomy avenues furrounding them have 
been alfo particularized; in which an over¬ 
whelming dread and horror feized the be¬ 
nighted wanderer; and, with refpe£t to the 
gaudy fliows and fplendid fcenery occafionally 
difplayed to the view of the initiated in their 
recefles; who, that beholds the* 1 fuperb deco¬ 
rations, the richly-painted walls, and carved 
imagery, in the modern pagodas; who, that 
cenfiders the beauty of the colours, and the 
ingenuity of the devices, confpicuous in many 
of the manufactures of India, whether in gold 
and 


* Apulcii Metamorph. vol. i. lib. ki. p. 271. 
f Strabcnis Geograph, lib. ix. p. 380, edit. BafjL 
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tJti4 fitver fenafriel, iii boxes curioufty inlaid 
With ivory, in carpets of filk richly flowered, 
arid lineiis ftained With variegated dies; can 
poffibly entertain a doubt of the ability of the 
ancient Indians ftrikingly to pouttray, on can- 
Vafs dr ’otherwife, the allegorical vifions, in 
which the genius of the nation takes fo much 
delight; the amaranthine bowers* in which 
beatified fpirits are fuppofed to refide, arid 
the Elyfian plains of Eendra’s voluptuous 
paradife? 

• The initiated, in the Grecian temples, were 
Crowned with myrtle, arid the Perfian priefts of 
Mithra, arid corifequeritly thofe of India, (for 
the fyfiem was the fame,) were invariably deck¬ 
ed with a rich tiara, wound about with the 
fame foliage. Thus arrayed, the arcn-pridt; 
according td Herodotus, ina-uhi hoyovniv, fang 
the theogony, or ode reciting the origin of 
the gods. The hierophant, that is; the re¬ 
pealer of facred thing's in the Eleufinian my- 
jfteries, was arrayed in the habit arid adorned 
with the fymbols of the great Creator of the 
world, of whom, in thofe myfteries, he was fup¬ 
pofed to be the fubftitute, and revered as the 
emblem. He was attended in his facred 
office by three affiftant minifters, of whom 
the firft was called or the torch- 

Y 2 bearer; 
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bearer; he was intended to repr^lntthe Sow. 
The fecond was denominated or the 

herald; he was confidered as thetypdof the 
planet Mercury. The third wlk called 
‘O Bcopu, or the minifter of the altar, and 
he was venerated as the fymbol of the Moon. 
The fame characteriftic diftinttions doubtlets 
prevailed in thofe of India, where the Sun, 
Moon, and Mercury, under the name of 
Budha, for ever occur in the varied page of 
their mythology. There perhaps, as in the 
rites of Mithra in Perfia, the chief gods at¬ 
tended in the affirmed characters of the various 
conftellations. Their phyfical theology, which 
led them, in various inftances, to confider the 
Deity as an incarnate agent upon earth, would 
naturally lead them in thofe myfterious infti- 
tutions to lhadow out, under the perfon of 
the high preluding Brahmin, the fupreme 
Creator of all things, and to decorate that fa- 
cred perfonage (the fymbolical reprefentation 
of Deity) after the manner of the Perfian Mi¬ 
thra, with a loofely-floating tunic of a bright 
cerulean tintture, and fpangled with innume¬ 
rable liars. At the fame time, their great 
attachment to allronomy would induce them 
to confider the priefts, who officiated around 
him, as reprefenting the planetary train moving 

in 
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in their feveral ftations by his immediate com¬ 
mand and influence, and clothed with bright- 
nefs from the reflexion of his own tranfcen- 
dant glory. 


Y 3 SECTION 
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SECTION VIII. 

The wonderful Analogy, or rather the Identity, 
of the Indian and Greek myjlerious Theology 
having, in the former Sell ion, been fully Jhewn, 
it is the Author's Purpofe in the prefent to in¬ 
quire by what Channel the latter derived their 
Knowledge of the Indian Religion and Litera- 
, ture.—The Invejligation commences with an 
Inquiry into the Mr a of the Fabrication of the 
Caverns of India, and is purfued in a compre- 
benfive Examination of the Arrangement and 
fymbolical Ornaments of the Caverns of the 
Tbebais, as reprefented by the bejl Writers and 
the latejl Travellers. Strong Features of Si¬ 
militude every where apparent, as well in the 
Caverns, and their emblematical Sculptures, as 
in the myflical Theology, anciently prevailing in 
either Country, and which originally gave Ex¬ 
igence to thofe Sculptures .—: The Caverns, 
therefore, both of Egypt and India, fabricated 
by the ancient Cutbite Colonies from Chaldaa, 

Y 4 in 
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in the earliejl Periods of the Worlds before hu¬ 
man Habitations and /acred Bdtj&e$ were 
erefted. — The Re/ult of the Inquiry Jtdted to 
be-, that the Greeks obtained their knowledge of 
the tnyfterious Rites of Afa, through the Me¬ 
dium of Egypt, at that remote Period in which 
their Philbfophers vifited the Sages of Egypt in 
the Caverns op the Thebais. 

T HE nature of the myfterious rites and 
fciences, anciently celebrated and taught; 
in the caverns of Elephant* and $al- 
sette, has been extenfively explained. The 
sera of the fabrication of thofe caverns is a 
point which cannot be fettled with equal ex- 
acrnefs; though it is probable that certain 
Sanscreet infcrjptions, difcovered on the 
walls of the former, and accurately engraved, 
hut not explained, by M. Anquetil, may con¬ 
tain the defired information. An exatt copy 
of them, we are informed, is now in the 
poffeffion of the Afiatic Society, of which we 
may expect to fee as correft a verfion in fome 
future volume, and cpnfeqqently this obfcurq 
point elucidated. The tafte for hieroglyphic 
ornaments, difplayed through thofe recedes in 
every part of India, (for thofe at Elora are 
ftili 
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ftill more numerous and furprifing,) has in¬ 
clined fome writers to think them the work- 
manlhip of Egyptian artifts, and the idea ap¬ 
parently derives force from a tradition preva¬ 
lent in theft parts, and mentioned by Niebuhr, 
** that there came hither a certain foreign 
people, who, in one night, hewed all the 
figures in the rock, and went away the enfuing 
morning.” Indeed, when we reflect that the 
ancient Egyptians, under the name of Osi¬ 
ris,* paid adoration to the fun with fervour 
little inferior to that of the Perfians j that in 
their hieroglyphics, according to the reprefen- 
tation of Macrobius, they pourtrayed that di¬ 
vinity under the fymbol of a fceptre and an eye, 
the eye that furveyed and the fceptre that com¬ 
manded all things j and that the whole moun¬ 
tainous region of Upper Egypt, bordering upon 
the Nile, was crowded with fubterraneous 
grottoes and caverns, abounding with afto- 
nifhing hieroglyphic fculptures, fo fimilar to 
thofe in India, that lkilful examiners have 
thought they difcovered among the Thebais a 
great part of the Brahmin mythology j we are 
filled with equal aftonifhraent and perplexity. 

On 

* The Lexicon of Jublonflci gives a new derivation of the word 
Ofiris, which is there deduced from Osh Iri, that is. He <n-A» 
makes time. 
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On this difputable point let m fir ft attend 
to Mr. Norden, a traveller whole pencil was as 
accurate in delineating as his pen was correct 
In deferibing the antiquities of Egypt. , If the 
Hindoos, according to the aflertiott of Qving- 
ton, abfurdly aflign to a gigantic progeny, 
whom they thought alone adequate to the at- 
chiev: ment of fuch ftupendous works, the fa¬ 
brication of their caverns; 1 $, in like manner, 
the Egyptians, Mr. Norden acquaints us, at¬ 
tribute the prodigious excavations with which 
the Thebais abounds to a fimilar origin. 
“ There reigns, among the people who at pre- 
fent inhabit Egypt, a tradition, that there were 
anciently in the country giants, who raifed, 
without much difficulty, the pyramids, the 
vaft palaces, and the temples (external or lub- 
terraneous), which we have been juft de¬ 
feribing.”* Although the idea of their being 
fabricated by giants hardly deferved a ferious 
confideration, yet this ingenious traveller has 
taken an opportunity, from the meafure of 
the entrances into the caves, thedimenfions of 
the gates of the erected temples, and thofe of 
the farcophagus remaining to this day in the 
largeft of the pyramids, of demonftrating what 
might 

* See Norden’-s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol.i. p- in, 
of the S-,o edit, by Dr. Templeman. Lond, 1757. 
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might otherwife with fome fhadow of reafop 
have hecn doubted, that the inhabitants of 
Egypt, in thofe moil remote periods, differed 
not ity fiz'e from the prefent race of men, 
Thefe circumftances he mentions as incon- 
tcftable proofs, that the human race have not 
degenerated in ftature: “ for the farcophagus/’ 
he obferves, “ determines the fize of the body 
of the monarch for whom the pyramid was 
erected: and the paffages of that pyramid 
evince, that the workmen have not been of a 
larger fize than the prince j fince the entrance 
anfl the egrefs fcarpely afford fufficient room 
for men of moderate ftature, fuch as they have 
at prefent.” 

Our learned countryman, that profound geo¬ 
metrician and aftronomer, Mr. Greaves, who 
had vifited thofe pyramids, previoufly to Mr. 
Norden, and obliged the public with a defcrip- 
tion of them and their contents mathemati¬ 
cally correct, corroborates his opinion on this 
point. He defcribes the internaE di mentions 
of the farcophagus as fomewhat exceeding fix 
feet in length, and pot quite three feet in 
depth and'breadth. “A narrow fpace,” he 
adds, “ yet large enough to contain a raoft 
potent and dreadful monarch when dead, for 
whom, when living, all Egypt was too fa-ait 
■ , and 
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and narrow a circuit. By thef® dimenfions, 
and by fuch other obfervation$ t as have been 
made by me, from feveral embalmed bodies in 
Egypt, we may conclude that there is no de¬ 
cay in human nature; (though thequeftion is 
as old as Homer!) but that the men of this 
age are of the fame ftature of which they were 
three thoufand years ago, notwithftanding St. 
Auguftin and others are of a different opi¬ 
nion.”* 

The Brahmins alfo contend that the ftature, 
as well as the age of man, is gradually de- 
creafing: fo that, as I have had occafton elfe- 
where to remark,•{* from Mr. Holwell, towards 
the dole of the Callee Yug, or prefent grand 
period of the world’s duration, his ftature 
fhall be fo reduced, “ that he will not be able 
to pluck a Berengelah, or the egg-plant, 
without the affiftanee of a hooked ftick.” 
The fact is, that thefe prodigies of remote an¬ 
tiquity, raifed in the mind an admiration and 
an awe, which mounted into a fpecies of ido¬ 
latrous veneration for the original fabricators: 
and, while they beheld fuch amazing proofs of 
the 

* See Mr. Greaves’s Pyrarnidographia, in the firft volume of 
his works, edited by Dr. Birch, j>. 131, 8vo. Loud. 1737. 

+ Qn the Indian Cofmogony, in the ftrft volume of the Hidory 
itfe'f.' 
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the grandeur of their minds, they thought 
they could do no lefs than accommodate them 
with a form in fome degree proportioned to 
the magnitude of their intelle&ual powers. 

Mr. Norden’s feventh plate, equally beauti¬ 
ful as the otjiers, exhibits a view of the grottoes 
of the great Tschabel Esselsele, or chained 
mountain ; and I could wifh to have prefented 
my fubfcribers with an engraving of that 
mountain, together with a view of the Cana- 
rah Rock, fince they both foar alike into the 
air, with a kind of wild grandeur, fufncient to 
awe the mind of the favage into veneration, in 
the fame plate ; but I have already gone be¬ 
yond my intended limits in the expenfive arti¬ 
cle of engravings, and they will therefore reft 
contented with his verbal defcription of them. 

After giving an account of the chained moun¬ 
tain itfelf, fo called from a boom or chain 
which formerly extended acrofs the Nile, from 
its bafis to a rock on the oppofite fhore, and 
barred the paflage this way to an invading 
enemy, he proceeds to defcribe the adjoining 
grottoes, “ which are numerous, having their 
fides entirely covered with the most beauti¬ 
ful hieroglyphics.” The light, entering 
only by the outlet of each grotto, was fcarcely 
fufficient to diftinguifh the various objects, 
but 
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perceive openings, which lead to other apart¬ 
ments j but, as they are filled with rubbilh, 
and as* the paffages into them are embarraffed 
with it, few travellers choofe to venture them- 
felves there. Above, there is another apart¬ 
ment, to wfiich you may with difficulty arrive* 
by climbing up on the outfide of the moun¬ 
tain. It is not fo extenfive a faloon as the 
former; but it is painted after a fimilar man¬ 
ner, and, like it, communicates with other 
adjoining apartments.”* 

Mr. Greaves, in defcribing the pyramid fe- 
cond in magnitude, expreffes his aftoniihment 
that no traveller before him had particularly 
noticed " two very ftately and elaborate pieces 
of cavern archkedture,” by which that pyra¬ 
mid is bounded on the north and weft fides. 
The following description of thefe rocky apart¬ 
ments, by that traveller, deferves particular 
notice, not becaufe the ftyle in which they 
are excavated at all refembles that of Ele- 
phanta, but becaufe they bear a very ftriking 
fimilitude to the convents of the Talapoins, 
or priefts of Boodh, delcribed by Father Lou- 
bere, in his account of the kingdom of Siam, 
whither, in 1687, he went as ambalTador from, 
the king of France. There can be little doubt 
but 


* Nordeir. Egypt, vol. ii. p. 34, 
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but that the fuperftition of Bod»H, who, we 
fhall prefently fee, is no other than the Som- 
monacodom, or ftupendous ftone deity.of the 
Siamefe, came originally from Egypt -*• from 
that country where rocks and ftones, hewn 
into a thoufand fanciful forms, firft received 
the adoration of mankind s from the neigh- 
bourhood of thofe lofty pyramids, the emblem 
of the solar deity, and that coloffal Sphynx, 
the fymbol of the Sun in Leoi and Virgo, 
which, majeftic even in ruins, ft ill ftrike with 
awe the aftonifhed fpedtator. The period of 
his arrival, however, on the Ihores of India, 
is involved in the profoundeft obfcurity, and 
the greateft fcholars of Alia have exerted upon 
that point, with various fuccefs, their critical 
fagacity. I fhall prefently ftate in brief what 
their feveral opinions are, referving, for a 
particular period of the enfuing hiftory, the 
full inveftigation of that perplexing event. 
For the prefent I fhall only make one obfer- 
vation, as prefatory to the remarks immediate¬ 
ly following, that, according to Loubere, their 
aftronomers have fixed the death of Sommo* 
nacodom to the year before Chrift 545 j and 
remind the reader, that the date of the inva- 
fion of Egypt, by Cambyfes, is fixed by 
Ufher to be in the year 525 preceding. A 
peculiar 
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peculiar conjunction of the planets, Loubere 
informs us, about that period took place; 
whet* their firft grand aftrdnomieal epocha 
commenced: all '•which circumftances, if the 
intelligence can be depended on, tend ftrongly 
to evince .of what material uie aftronomy is 
towards rectifying the errors of chronology 
and fixing the doubtful events of hiftory. 
About thirty feet in depth, fays Mr. Greaves* 
and more than one thoufand and four hundred 
feet in length, have thefe apartments been, 
fyewn out of the hard rock in a perpendicular 
line,,and fquared by the duffel, as he fup- 
pofes, to ferve as lodgings for the priefts of 
the ftupendous temple adjoining. This, o-' 
pinion of Mr. Greaves, I muft obferve, re¬ 
markably corroborates Mr. Bryant’s judicious 
conjecture, that thofe amazing fabrics were 
not Jble'fy intended for fepulchres, but for ob- 
fervatories and temples, in which were cele-. 
brated the gloomy fuperflitious rites of the 
progeny of Cuth.* Mr. Greaves proceeds to 
obferve, that thefe caverns range along at a 
convenient diftance, parallel to the two fides 
above-mentioned of this pyramid, “ meeting 
Vox.. II. Z at 

* Scs Mf. Biyanrs Analyte of Ancient Mythology. voI.Sh. 
P . jSo. 
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at a right angle, and making a very fair and 
graceful profpeft.” The entrance into them 
is by fquare openings, hewn out of the wk, 
not exceeding in magnitude thofe which he 
had defcribed before as forming the entrance ^ 
of the Hr ft pyramid, and which he had repre- 
fented as narrow and quadrangular. The 
chair, hers within, he obferves, are Hkewife of 
a fquare form and well-proportioned, covered 
and arched above with the natural rock % in 
jnoft of which there was a paftage opening 
into an interior chamber, but fo ohftructed 
with rubbifh, and fo involved in darknefs, as 
to forMd all penetration into their seeeffes. 
Thefe chambers, it can fcarcely be doubted, 
had fome feeret communication, with the in¬ 
terior apartments of this pyramid., the en¬ 
trance into which has, if ever known, been 
long lince forgotten. M. De la Loubere, 
among many mterefting ami curious particu¬ 
lars relative to the religious fentiments and 
public rites of the Talapoins, informs us, 
that this order of Siamcfe priefts reftdes in 
convents,which confift of many little cells, 
ranged within a large fquare inrlofure. In 
the middle of this inclofure ftands the temple. 

He then adds: “ Certain pyramids ftand 
near 
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near and quite round the temple, which arc- 
all mcfofed within four walls.”* Pyramids 
and dBEtisKs form a diftinguiftting feature in 
the Egyptian architecture. The whole country 
was covered with the former j and the reader* 
by cafting. his eye on the engraving, which 
reprefents the auguft remains of the temple 
of Luxore, in the Tliebais, will obferve, that 
the attachment of the Egyptians to the latter 
fymbol was not lefs remarkable. In that 
plate he will fee two obelisks of aftonifhing 
bright and magnitude* ahd firice, wberefoever 
the Egyptians extended their influence, this 
particular mode of fymbolizing the Deity 
feems very generally to have prevailed* a for¬ 
cible argument may thence be deduced, that 
it originated among a people fo notorioufly de¬ 
voted to hieroglyphic worfhip. 

Thebes was at once the con (berated and the 
daffic ground of Upper Egypt. There Science 
and Genius exhausted all their powers in the 
fabrication of that auguft temple to the Deity, 
of which one of the eight fuperb portals 
is exhibited to the reader in a portion or 
this work : ftupendous monument of the 
piety of that nation, lcarcely injured amidft 
Z 2- the 

* See La Lonbcre’s Hill, of Siam, in Harris’s CuiiecUoii of 
Voyages-, vol.ii. P.4S2, 
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the viu/liaides of the elements and die revo¬ 
lution of near three thoufand funs! Thetfub- 
terraneous reCeffes in this province, as deferi- 
bed by the great traveller Poeock, are fb pro¬ 
digious, that they imprefs the mmd with , 
fcarcely lefs aftonilhment and admiration than 
the exterior edifices. They are called, in the 
language of the country, Bab-el-Meluke, 
that is, the gate or court of the kings ; and 
though, in the later periods of the empire, 
ufed as fepulchres for the fovereigns of Thebes, 
it is highly probable that they were anciently 
the refidence of the living. Indeed our tra¬ 
veller himfelf exprefles a fihiitar belief, when 
he deferibes his entrance among them as into 
“ a fort of ftreet, on each fide of which the 
rocky ground, about ten feet high, has rooms 
cut into it, feme of therii being fupported 
with pillars; and, as there is not the leak 
fign in the plain of private buildings, I 
thought that thefe, in the very earlreft times, 
might ferve as houfes, be the firft invention 
after tents, and contrived as a better Iheker 
from wind and the cold of the nights.”* 
Both Diodorus "Siculus-j- arid Strabo J men¬ 
tion 

* Pocock’s Ddcription of the Eaft, voJ.i. p.97, folio. Loud., 
1743 -. . 

-j- Diod. Sic. lib.i. p. 43. 

} dkrabonjs Geograph, lib-wii. p. 3if. 
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tion theft excavations as prodigies of human 
labour, amounting in number to above forty; 
of which number, however, the entrance in¬ 
to OBly feventeen could be difcovered by Po- 
cock, and no more than nine could be pene¬ 
trated. pf thefe he has prefented his readers 
with plans, of which, as they greatly illuftrate 
every defcription of this kind, I lamented the 
want in defcribing the Indian caverns. His 
verbal account of them is, however, very clear 
and intelligible, and I fh all therefore infert it 
in this place. 

“ The hills on each fide of the plain are 
high fteep rocks, and the whole place Is 
covered with rough ftones, that feem to have 
rolled down from them. The grottoes are cut 
into the rock, in a moil beautiful manner, in 
long rooms, or galleries, under the moun¬ 
tains, which are of a clofe white free-ftone, 
that cuts like chalk, and is as fmooth as the 
fineft ftucco-work.” This defcription cannot 
fail of bringing to the mind of the reader the 
account, in a preceding page, of the ftories 
or galleries cut in the rock of Canarah, fo 
greatly reftmbling human habitations, as to 
have obtained for them the denomination of 
the city of Canarah. I ought likewife to have 
before ftated the very probable fuppofition of 
Z 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Hunter, that, however fiflee feasted by 
time and weather, thefe excavationswere pro¬ 
bably made when the rock was in a fbifter 
ftate, and cut like the chalky frco-fkme.hefe 
mentioned by Pocock. He proceeds ^hus m 
his interefting narration; “ Thefe galleries are 
for the moft part about ten feet in height and 
width ; four or five of them, one within the 
other, from thirty to fifty feet long and from 
ten to fifteen feet high, generally lead to a 
fpacious room, in which is feen the tomb of 
the king, with his figure cut in relief on the 
lid. In the furthermoft room of another, the 
picture of the king is painted on the ftone,, at 
full-length j both the fides and the ciehngs of 
the chambers are fculptured with hieroglyphics 
of birds and beafts, and fome of them paint¬ 
ed, remaining as frelh as if they were but 
juft finilhed, though of fuch remote antiquity. 
The fepulchre marked A (in his plate) is 
moft beautifully adorned with hieroglyphics 
cut into the- ftone and painted. Over the 
door the beetle is cut in a circle, and there 
is a human figure fitting on each fide« The 
galleries within have hieroglyphics fculptured 
on each fide, fit ft in a fort of compartment 
next to the deling, in manner of a frieze} 
lower, figures ar? cut out, reprefenting mum¬ 
mies $ 
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mie 8 ; below thefe, for feven feet from the 
ground, are hieroglyphics all down the tides, 
dhdobd by lines into different columns. In the 
middle of the cieling there are figures of men 
for about three feet in breadth, with stars on 
each fide.. Among the hieroglyphics I obferved 
many goats heads.”* On this relation I muft 
requeft permiflion to obferye, that, as it feems 
abfurd to place human beings among the ftars, 
the beings, thus delineated' on the cieling, 
muft be of celeftial origin, like thofe groups 
of genii and pewtA-H s who are pourtrayed on 
the walls of the Indian caverns; and, with 
refpett to the goats heads, it will be remem¬ 
bered, that the goat was an animal facred to 
Pan, who, I have already obferved, was 
particularly worfhipped in a city of the 
Thebais, called, from that deity, Panopolis, 
the modern Akmin. 

Having occafion to mention this celebrated 
city, I cannot refill the opportunity of bring¬ 
ing, from this authentic writer, a very con¬ 
vincing proof of what I have recently re¬ 
marked, that the temples of Egypt were 
adorned with aftronomical fymbols, in the 
fame manner as the fubterraneous Indian 
caverns were. This alfertion the following 
Z 4 

« Pococlv’i Travels, voU. p. 99. 
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curious pafiage ftrikingly corroboyalGB. W&iv 
tiering over the extenfive ruins of P^ojpoLi& s 
the attention of Dr. Pocock was attraffaijjy a 
ftone of ftupendous dimenfions, one of . thofe 
that probably once adorned the top of the 
magnificent temple of that deity, bat half- 
buried in the ground. The>parfc of this maffy 
fragment, which protruded from the hill of 
ruins arnidft which it was involved, was 
eighteen feet in length, and on one fide of it 
was “ a very extraordinary fculpture, which 
had been painted, and from which I conclu¬ 
ded that it was a temple dedicated to the Sun. 
Within fome ornaments there are four circles; 
in the inner circle there is a figure, -probably 
reprefenting the Sun : the fpaces between the 
two next are divided into twelve parts; in the 
firft, twelve birds are cut in like feals; in the 
next, twelve figures, defaced; which I con- 
je&ured might be the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. The outer circle, not divided, has 
in it figures of men, if I miftake not, to the 
fame number. In each angle, between the 
outer circle and the fquare ornaments that 
are round it, is a figure which may poflibly 
reprefent the four feafons. A wing extends 
along one fide of it, from a fort of globe, 
/marked out in lines, which probably had 
another 
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another wing extending in the fame manner, 
it may be, over fuch another fculpture. The 
atones, and fome others of a temple near, 
are fo large, that they cannot move them} 
nor do they ufe ftones in building, but” (who 
can read the relation, without the moil poig¬ 
nant indignation J). “ they break in pieces 
thefe fine morfels of antiquity, adorned with 
hieroglyphics, and make lime of them. The 
entrance of this temple feems to have been to 
the south, as that of the other was, proba¬ 
bly, to the north. Moft of it is white 
ftone, mixed with pebbles, and adorned with 
hieroglyphics: one of them has stars cut oil 
it, which without doubt covered part of the 
building.”* But I muft return from the 
temples to the caverns of Thebes. I muft re- 
vifit thofe gloomy fepulchres of her departed 
monarchs, which, probably, in the earlieft 
periods of the world, were the refidence of 
the anceftors of the human race. Let us 
once more, with filent ftep and with reveren¬ 
tial awe, explore the hallowed depoiitaries of 
royal dull! 

Purfuing his lonely journey through thofe 
fubterraneous apartments, our author found 
one, in which was the farcophagus of a king, 
adorned 

* Pocock’s Travels, vol.i. p.78. 
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adorned with hieroglyphics in dUsrefst eo* 
lumns, with figures of men, JiSSsttg, and 
bulls. The human figures were probably of 
the fame nature with she beings ab©ve*m©n‘- 
tioned; and the hawk, or Ibis,. is Ike known 
fymbol of Isis, as the bull, or Apis, Was of 
Osiris. In another wast Ihilptured a figure 
with its arms folded acrofs the breaft 5 over -k 
a globe, and a man kneehng erroaeb fide. 
Dr. Pocock’s defeription of thefe fepufchral 
grottoes concludes with an account of one of 
uncommon magnitude, in which, fays he, ** is 
a ftatue of a man with a feeptre in his hand, 
and on the cieling is a large figure of another 
man painted at top, with a particular fort of 
feeptre in his hand, and wings hanging down 
lower than his feet,” (from this defeription, 
probably Hermes,) “ and covering the whole 
body: this is a very extraordinary figure, 
and the painting exceedingly frefh. At the 
entrance, on each fide, are four men, cut into 
the florte, above the natural fize, having heads 
of hawks and other animals: on the infide, a 
tortoife and a man with a goat’s head are 
cut within a circle on each of the piiafters. 
At the entrance of K, a large bull’s head is 
cut in relief, &c.” The tortoife, the testu- 
eo of the celestial fphere, is the Hindoo fym¬ 
bol 
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bolof ftfength; upon which account Veefhhu, 
in the fecond or Bara Avatar, aflumes 
that form to fupport the globe finking in the 
bed o£ the ocean. ■ The head, and part of the 
body, of an immenfe bull, we have obferved, 
iffues from the centre of the great pagoda of 
Jaggernaut; and that the rock, through which 
the Ganges ruflies into Hindoftan, is called 
the Cow-head rock. It is readily granted, 
that to whatfoever purpofe they were originally 
devoted, thefe particular caverns were indu¬ 
bitably afterwards converted into fepulchres; 
which circumftance might poffibly lead Mr. 
Ovington into the error of aflerting that the 
Indian caverns likesvife were burying-places. 
Two other caverns, however, of very ample 
dimenfions, which he vifited the following 
day, were certainly not dormitories for the 
dead, but habitations of the living, or facred 
recedes for the performance of the moft aw¬ 
ful rites of religion. To the firft of thefe he 
defcended by a flight of ten fteps, cut in the 
rock, which led to a room in which are fquare 
pillars, likewife hewn out of the folid rock, 
“ Beyond that there is a long room with pil¬ 
lars ranging on each fide: all the apartments 
are in like manner adorned with hieroglyphics; 
but the ftone is fcaled in fuch a manner, and 
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is Co black in fome of the firH ^arttnents, 
that there is great reafon to thmk j th@ place 
has been damaged by fire. lfey@ttd^thefe 
rooms, the apartments extend to- the .right:,, 
there being federal fteps defcendisg dowa- 
wards: one part leads to a gallery, tet round 
the rock, which has fome apartmentson one 
fide. In thcfe, as well as in the apartments «©£ 
the other grotto, marked B» are cavkies cut 
perpendicular down to other chambers below, 
where I faw doors and openings, and where, 
probably, there are as many apartments above. 
One would almoft imagine that thefe places 
were habitations for the living, and poffibiy 
might be cut under the palaces of the kings 
of the Thebes, if they were not the palaces 
themfelves.” Of the fecond of thefe extenfive 
caverns, marked B, in his plate, Dr. Pocock 
has given no particular defeription, but, if 
we may judge from the plate which exhibits 
the plan upon which it was formed, it was fa« 
bricated of dimenfions and hewn with toil 
not lefs aftonilhingi 

Before I conclude the account of the Egyp¬ 
tian caverns by this celebrated traveller, the 
reader may pofilbly not be difpleafed if I ftate 
here, from the page immediately following 
that account, the dimenfions of a vaft coloflal 
ftatue. 
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ftatpe, which he difcovered in fome ruins ad¬ 
joining to the grottoes juft defcribed and ac- 
curately meafured. It will refcue from the 
fulpieion of hyperbole the account given by 
me, from Niebuhr, of the dimenfions of the 
grand buft in the Elephanta cavern, the cen¬ 
tre face of which, he will recoiled!, alone 
meafured, in length, five feet j that of the 
lame face the nofe meafured one foot and a 
half; that the width, from the ear only to 
the middle of the nofe, was three feet four 
inches; and that the ftupendous breadth of 
the whole figure, between the ihoulders, was 
near twenty feet.* 

“ This large coioftal ftatue, 5 ’ fays Dr. Po- 
cock, “ is broken about the middle of the 
trunk: the head is fix feet broad: from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the neck 
it meafures eleven feet, and fo it does from the 
bottom of the neck to the navel. It is 
. twenty-one feet broad at the Ihoulders, the 
ear is three feet long and one foot four 
inches broad, and the foot is four feet eight 
inches broad.” In another court of this ruin¬ 
ed temple he faw the remains of “ two ftatues 
pf black granite: that to the weft, which is 
i;i a fitting poftuie, meafured, from the hands 
only 

* Sec page 144 of this velum;. 
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only 'to the elbow, five feet 5 aM'Agsse to 
the Ihoulder four feet. The fMta^on the 
eaft, is three feet five inches len^TO*^»^3t: 
lying at a diftance from it was the heed, 
the cap: it is three feet fix inches and 

the ear is one foot in length.”* 5 If sdtoiEa- 
tion fhould be excited in tfea rmad of the 
reader, on perufmg the account of the di» 
menfions of thefe ftatues, to .what m exalted 
point will his aftoniftiment be elevated, when 
he calls his eye upon the fubfeqaent page, de- 
fcriptive of the celebrated Hatue of Memkow,. 
Handing upon a pedeftal, which is alone above 
thirty feet in height and in width near twenty 
feet! I need not acquaint the claffical reader 
that this is the famous ftatueere&ed in the 
temple of Serapis, which is affirmed, on the 
fir A appulfe of the beam of the orient fun, to 
have emited a diftindtly audible found. It is 
reprefented, by Dr. Pocock, as compofed of a 
particular fort of pofous dark granite, ftich as 
he never faw before, and much refembling the 
eagle-ftone. The ftatue itfetf is broken j but 
of the whole amazing mafs, the fabrication 
of which one would think rauft have exbanft- 
ed a quarry, fome idea may be formed, from 
the magnitude of the leg and foot, Hill re¬ 
maining 

® Pocock’s Defcripaoa of the Eaft, vol. i. p. ioi. 
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ma'ming entire. Of thefe an engraving, en¬ 
tirely covered with the infcriptions of Greek 
and Roman travellers, who bore their attefta- 
tion to its having fent forth fuch a found on 
the riling of the fun, appears oppofite to page 
104 of Ms. firft volume 3 and he found the 
height of the leg, “ from the bottom of the 
foot to the top of the knee, to be about nine¬ 
teen feet 3 from the bottom of the feet to the 
ankle, two feet fix inches 3 to the top of the 
inftep, four feet; the foot itfelf being five 
feet broad, and the leg four feet in depth,”* 
Stupendous as thefe menfurations mu ft appear, 
even thefe appear comparatively fmall, when 
we confider what is related in Pliny, concern¬ 
ing the wonderful Sphynx; for, that writer 
affirms, that the head was no lefs than one 
hundred and two feet in circumference; that 
the figure itfelf was fixty-two feet high from 
the belly to the crown of the head; and that 
its entire length was 143 feet. It ought to be 
remarked here, that Pocock, in his defcription 
of . the Sphynx, has inaccurately cited Pliny, 
as ftating the length of the figure to-be only 
113 feet 3 “ whereas,” fay 3 he, “ my account 
makes it 130 feet, which are feventeen feet 
more 


Pocc-;k, voli, p. ici. 
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more than Pliny.”* But the 
he t mentioned in Pliny is 14^ ^ Hated 
above; and therefore his dimenfi$a%'-sfehich 
are probably more exa£f, are thirteen feet 
lefs than the number of feet affigoed by .the 
Roman naturalift. Of its ancient altitude of 
fixty-three feet, only twenty-feven now remain 
above the furface; fo that about thirty-fix 
feet mull be buried in the accumulated fand 
and gravel. 

The reader has been juft informed, that 
thefe ftatues are of hard black granite, as a^e 
almoft all the ancient ftatues of Egypt. This 
circumftance fuggeftcd to Mr. Volney, one of 
the mod enlightened travellers that ever ex¬ 
plored the Eaft, the idea that the ancient 
Egyptians, to whofe genius, talents, and 
learning, pofterity is fo deeply indebted, were 
blacks likewife, fince he -thinks it was na¬ 
tural for them to choofe that their ftatues 
fhould be compofed of marble of the fame 
colour with themfelves. The idea firft occur¬ 
red to him, on a minute inveftigation of the 
fphynx; for, when he beheld her black com¬ 
plexion, and her features precifely thofe of a 
negro; 

* Plinii Nat. Hilt. lib.xxxvi. c. 12, and p. 390, of my editor., 
by Aldus: and Pococfc, vol.i. p. 46. 
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negro j and when he recolleCted, that Hero¬ 
dotus had long ago averted his belief, “ that 
the Colchi were a colony of Egyptians, be- 
caufe,* like them; they had black lkins and 
frizzled hair;” M. Volney immediately con¬ 
cluded, that the ancient Egyptians were real 
negroes, of the fame fpecies with all the na¬ 
tives of Africa. He has added to this fug- 
geftion many very ingenious and interefting 
reflections. He lays it down as a general 
.rule, that the features of a nation are a kind 
o£ monument capable, in many cafes, of elu¬ 
cidating and afcertaining the teftimony of 
hiftory concerning the origin of nations. 
" How is our, aftonifhment excited, when we 
behold the prefent barbarifra and ignorance of 
the Copts, defcended from the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, men of fuch profound genius and fuch 
exalted fcience; and when we reflect, that to 
the race of negroes, at prefent our Haves, the 
objects of . fuch extreme contempt to Eu¬ 
ropeans as to render it a problem among 
them whether the underftanding of ne¬ 
groes be capable of the fame culture with that 
of white men, yet that to this race we owe 
our arts, our fciences, and even the very ufe 
of fpeech.”* 

Vol.II. A a I (hall 

* See M. Volncv’s Travels in Egypt, vol.i. p. 83. 
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I (hall hereafter endeavour to profit by thefe 
judicious remarks of M. Volneyf bffil when 
my hiftory (hall have at length co&wnenced, 

I (hall apply this rule of difcrimination tq feme 
of the moft venerated ftatues of India. < It is 
not a little remarkable, that, according to 
Herodotus, there were two Ethiopias; one in 
Africa, the other in Afia: and, if the Delta 
of Egypt was peopled by thp Thebaic Ethio¬ 
pians, it is, at leaft, poflible, that the penin- 
i'ula of Egypt might have for its firft inha¬ 
bitants the Ethiopians of Afia. In addition 
to M. Volney’s remarks on this fubjeft, I 
muft alfo be permitted to obferve, that the 
ancients really did, in fabricating their ftatues 
of men and objefts, attend to the complexion, 
properties, or country to which they belonged. 
Mr. Addifon, in his travels, elegantly re¬ 
marks, that he ‘never faw any ftatue of sleep 
that was not of black marble ; alluding, doubt- 
lefs, to the night, which is appropriated to 
deep. All the ftatues of the Nile, and in 
particular that fine one at prefent to be feen in 
the garden of the Vatican at Rome, are of 
black marble, emblematical of the colour of 
the Ethiopians, amidft whofe lofty mountains 
that river has its fource. 

“ (Jfque coloratis atiinis devexus ab Indis.” 

Virg. Georg, 4. 

'i his 
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This quotation from Virgil, concerning the 
Nile; is highly deferving of notice, becaufe it 
affords additional evidence of what was affert- 
ed in the early pages of the Geographical Dif- 
fertation, that the name of India was extend¬ 
ed by the ancients to Ethiopia; and that, in 
fa£l, from their ignorance of the geography of 
the higher Afia, India and Ethiopia were fome- 
times confidered as the fame country. The 
reader will recollect, that one of the idols, in 
the pagoda of Jaggernaut, is defcribed by Cap¬ 
tain Hamilton as a huge black stone, of a 
^vramidal form; and the Sommonaco- 
dom, being the reprefentative of the Egyptian 
god and prophet Boodh among the Siamefe, is 
of the fame^ble complexion. In the defcrip- 
tion from the Ayeen Akbery, inferted in a pre¬ 
ceding page, of an immenfe temple erected to 
the fun by an ancient rajah, the reader has been 
made acquainted, that in the front of the gate 
there flood a pillar of black flone, of an o6ta- 
gonal form, fifty cubits high: he will hereafter 
be informed, from Tavernier, that, in the pa¬ 
goda of Benares, that traveller likewife ob- 
ferved a confpicuous idol of black flone; and 
that the flatue of Creefhna, in his celebrated 
temple of Mathura, is of black marble. It 
is very remarkable, that one of the principal 
A a 2 ceremonies 
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ceremonies incumbent upon the priefts of tnefe 
ftone deities, according to Tavernier, is to 
anoint them daily with odoriferous oils, .acir- 
cumftance which immediately brings to our 
remembrance the fimilar pra&ice of. Jacob, 
who, after the famous vifion of the celeftial 
ladder, recorded in Scripture, took the Jione 
which he had.put for his pillows , and fet it up for 
a pillar, and poured oil upon,the top of it. It 
is added, that he called the name of that place 
Beth-el j that is, the boufe of God, as the pa¬ 
triarch himfelf explains the word; for this 
fone , which I have Jet for a pillar, Jball be called 
God’s house. Gen.xxviii. 18. This paffage 
evinces, of how great antiquity is the cuftom 
of conlidering ftones in a facred light, as well 
as the anointing them with confecrated oil. 
From this condufil of Jacob and this Hebrew 
appellative, the learned Bochart, with great 
ingenuity and reafon, infifts that the name 
and veneration of the facred ftones, called B^e- 
tyli, lb celebrated in all pagan antiquity, 
were derived * Thefe Bsetyli were ftones of a 
round form; they were fuppofed to be ani¬ 
mated, by means of magical incantations, with 
a portion of the Deity; they were confulted, on 
occafions of great and preffing emergency, as 
a kind 

* ViJ>e Bocharti Sacra Geograph, lib. i. p. 38. 
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a kind of divine oracles, and were fufpended, 
either round the neck, or on fome other part 
of the body, of the enraptured devotee. Of 
thefe .confecratedftones, fome were dedicated 
to Jupiter and others to the Sun j but they 
were confidered as in a more particular man¬ 
ner facred to Saturn, who is fabled to have 
fwallowed one of thefe ftones in the place of 
Jupiter, when he was feized with the fangui- 
nary furor of devouring his children. The 
fable proceeds to affirm, that the god having 
found his miftake, and vomited it up again, 
this ftone was preferved near the temple of 
Delphi, where care was taken to anoint it daily 
•with oil t and to cover it with wool, that had 
grown on the days of the Saturn alian fefti- 
val.* The above relation affords a very re¬ 
markable proof (and it is very far from being 
the only one of the kind which thefe volumes 
will exhibit) how clofely the pagan world imi¬ 
tated, and how bafely they perverted, the reli¬ 
gious rites of the ancient and venerable patri¬ 
archs. Thus, the fetting up of a ftone, by 
this holy perfon, in grateful memory of the 
A a 3 celeftial 

* See Stephanas on the word Thaumnfuis, and :dfo Paufanias, 
who more amply relates the here. The meaning oF this curious 
fable feems to be, time oaiurn. or J lrne, tas tue word Chronos, 
elegantly called by Horace Trmj-'t; fJax rtrum, fignilies.) devour: 
whatever he produce;. lli> odipring are the revolving years. 
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celeflial vifion vouchfafed him From above, 
and as a monument of the divine goodnefs, 
which had fo confpicuoufly guarded him in 
his journey, probably became the occafion of 
all the idolatry paid, in fucceeding ages, to 
thofe fliapelefs mafles of unhewn - ftone, of 
which fo many aftonifhing remains are fcat- 
terec! up and down the Afiatic, and, I may 
add, the European, world. ’ 

Thefe idol-reprefentations of Deity, it has 
been obferved, were at firft rugged and fhape- 
lefs as the rock from which they were torn : 
and I am of opinion this argument may be 
fairly urged in favour of the high antiquity of 
many of thofe rude and formlef c blocks, both 
of wood and ftone, that are at prefent ho¬ 
noured with adoration in the moft venerated 
pagodas of Hindoftan. As mankind them- 
felves grew more polifhed, and as ftatuary im¬ 
proved, their deities were reprefented under 
forms lefs hideous and difgufting; and thofe 
forms were accommodated to the new notions 
of Deity which their earlieft fpeculations in 
phyfics, and their increafing knowledge of 
aftronomy, infpired. The maffy unhewn ftones 
foon ihot up into graceful pyramids and lofty 
obelifks, after the model of the folar ray and 
the afcending flame. The pyramidal form, 
however. 
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however, did not univerfally prevail. Some 
of thole mighty maffes were hewn into fquare 
columns, obtufe at the fummit, whofe four 
polijhed fides fymbolized the four elements, or 
were carved to face the four cardinal points. 
The earth, fays Eufebius, was reprefented by 
a cylindrical ftone. The ofragon black co¬ 
lumn, mentioned in the preceding page, might 
poffibly have l>een fabricated in allufion to 
fome fimilar notion deriving its birth from 
phyfics and aftronomy. Even the form of 
the cross, as allufxve to the four elements, 
was no unufual fymbol in the pagan world; 
and indeed Tavernier, as we fliall hereafter 
fee, deferibes two of the principal pagodas of 
India, Benares and Mathura, as erefted in the 
form of vast crosses, of which each wing is 
equal in extent. 

Let not the piety of the catholic Chriftian. 
be offended at the preceding aflertion, that the 
cross was one of the moft ufual fymbols among 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt and India. Equally 
honoured in the Gentile and the Chriftian 
world, this emblem of univerfal nature, of that 
world to whofe four quarters its diverging 
radii pointed, decorated the hands of moft of 
the fculptured images in the former country ; 
and, in the latter, ftamped its form upon the 
A a 4 moft; 
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mofl majeftic of the fhrines,of their, deities. It 
repeatedly occurs on the Pamphylian and other 
obelilks; and the antiquaries Kurcher and 
Mountfaucon have both honoured it with par¬ 
ticular notice. The crux ansata of Hermes 
is reprefen ted by the former as a mofi fubjime 
hieroglyphic, as a mod myfterious an'd power¬ 
ful amulet, endowed with an aftoniflring vir¬ 
tue, and as exhibiting one of the molt com¬ 
plete mathematical figures ; a habentem hngi- 
tud'mem atque lalitudinem, et quatuor anguhs 
re ft os” pofl'effing at once both length and 
breadth, and having four right angles, at once* 
allufive to the four cardinal points of the world 
and typical of the four elements. In pages 
277, 279, 280, and 282, of the third volume 
of his OEdipus, are fymbolical reprefentations, 
copied from the Barberine obelifk, of the four 
elements; fire, defignated by a figure of 
Ofiris, as the anima mundi, or foul of the 
world, with a hawk’s head; the air, by a 
figure bearing on his head a cap adorned with 
an orb, and wings, the ufual emblem of the 
air on Egyptian monuments; the earth, 
by that of Isis, the great mother of all things, 
with a caiathus on her head, containing ears 
of grain, a bunch of flowers, and the horns of 
a cow, ail emblems, as well as the fwelling 
bofom 
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bofom which the goddefs difplays, of fertility 
and plenty j and, laftly, water, typified by a 
ftatue bearing the head and face of the Ibis, 
a bird facred to.the Nile, and with the horns 
lutidfextilis, of the moon, which in the month 
of Auguft was fuppofed to affift in caufing the 
inundations of that river. All thefe figures, 
thus emblematical of the elements, which 
are highly worthy a minute examination, bear 
the hallowed crofs with its circular handle, by 
which they were collectively and ftrikingly re- 
prefented. To the confideration of the fame 
fubjedt, Mountfaucon has alfo devoted a few 
interefting pages, which will hereafter claim 
our attention. 

If M. Voiney’s argument, that the colour 
of the*ftatue frequently denotes the defcent 
and nation of the perfon fculptured, ■ be al¬ 
lowed, I truft my own humble alfertioh, that 
the qualities and property of the object are 
often pointed out by the fame means, will not 
be refufed its weight, becaufe it is founded on 
very ancient and refpectable authority. I fhall 
briefly ftate that authority. Porphyry, cited 
by Eufebius, expreftly fays, that the ancients 
reprefented the Deity by a black ftone, becaufe 
his nature is obfcure and infcrutable by man.* 
The 

* Eufeb. dc Prxp. Evang. lib. iii. 1 . 3. p. 31. edit. Bal'd. 1541. 
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The ancient Arabians, who lived in a, region of 
rock, according both to Suidas* and Strabo,-f* 
continued to a very late period to worfhip the 
image of their tutelary god Mars, ere&ed at 
Petra under the figure of a fquare black ftone; 
for black, fay thefe authors, was thought a 
proper colour to veil the folemn myfteries of 
religion. The fame rule feems to have been 
obferved in ftatues fabricated of wood, in the 
formation of which the diftinguifhing attri¬ 
bute or function of the deity was generally 
attended to. Paufanias has enumerated the 
feveral kinds of wood made ufe of for this 
purpofe. As the ebony, cyprefs, cedar, oak, 
yew, and box-trees. Thus, to the formation 
of thofe of Jupiter, the fovereign of gods and 
men, the oak, the monarch of the woods, was 
devoted. Hence the myrtle, facred to Venus, 
compofed the beautiful ftatue of the queen of 
love. The olive, a tree confecrated to fcience, 
of which whole groves adorned Athens, the 
feat of learning and philofophy, gladly fub^ 
mitred to the axe to form the ftatue of Minerva, 
the patron of the arts. Of the infernal deities, 
the funereal cyprefs and the baleful yew 
ufuallv 


* Suida, in voce Tens Mar?. 


-f Strabonis Geograph, lib. xvii. 
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ufually formed the gloomy and inaufp’icious 
images. 

It is now high time to conclude this ex- 
cupfion to the'caverns of the Thebais, and 
to ftate the refult of the inquiry. It remains 
for me to (hew, that the excurfion itfelf was 
not entirely unneceffary; but, by producing 
fome more particular proofs, as well as by a 
few ftriking and indifputable traits, to de- 
monftrate that the mythology of the Hindoos 
and Egyptians had the fame origin, and in 
.reality, even at prefent, are not greatly dif- 
fimilar. Many proofs of a general nature 
have been already adduced, and more ftill will 
be pointed., out the fecond chapter of this 
Differtation ; when, after having d'efcribed the 
pagodas, I {hall proceed more minutely to 
confider the theological rites now praflifed in 
them, and certain cuftoms and maxims origi¬ 
nating in the folemnities of religion, common 
to both nations. For the prefent I (hall only 
remark, that there feems to have prevailed, in 
Egypt, a more ancient mythology than we 
have as yet received any fatisfaftory account 
of j for, though the ftatues of the Nile and 
thofe in the Delta might be black, poffibly 
becaufe fabricated by an Ethiopian race, yet we 
Jsnow from Eufebius, whpra I muft quote 

at 
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at length in my account of the.J^dkn cof- 
mogony, that the great Cneph, that tucft an¬ 
cient divinity,of Egypt, was a being erf a 
dark blue complexion,* the colour of, the 
heavenly region from which he defeended. I 
rauft alfo remark, that though the Sommona- 
codom be a black ftone, as reprefentmg Boodh, 
who came to India from a nation of blacks, 
and though Creefhna was fo„ called from his 
black complexion, yet we have certain infor¬ 
mation from Sir William Jones, who I muft 
likewife hereafter cite more at length on this 
curious fubject, that the great ftatue of Na- 
rayen, or tire Spirit of God, who at the 
beginning of time floated on the ^waters, as 
that ftatue is now to be feen elevated in the 
great refervoir of Catmandu, the capital of 
Nepaul, is formed of blue marble.-^ Cneph, 
therefore, and Narayen are evidently the 
fame deity, under two different appellations. 

Eufebius, in his treatife, recently cited, De 
Preparation Evangelica, which is a wonder¬ 
ful mine of Oriental theological fcience, and 
contains many fragments of the more ancient 
philofophers of Afia, now loft, afferts, from 
Horus- 


* Vide Eufebius de Prep. Evang. lib. iii. cap. 11. 

■f See Sir W. Jones in the AfiaticRefearches, vol.i. p.26;. 
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Hqrus-Apollo, that the old Egyptians fymbo- 
lized the world by a blue ferpent with yel¬ 
low .fcales ; that is, as Horus-Apollo hirh- 
felf explains it, the firmament fpangled with 
ftars. In a preceding quotation, from M. 
Sonnerat^ on the Indian mythology, the 
reader muft have obferved ideas very confon ant 
to this in the manner in which their painters 
defignated the planet Sani, or Saturn, viz. as 
a divinity of a blue colour, inverted with 
ferpents in a circle; and, in fa£l, to Eufe- 
bius’s account it may be added, that, in our 
editions of Horapollo, he himfelf defcribes 
this mundane ferpent, the Agathodaimon of 
Egypt, as in a circular pofition j for, it is the 
ferpent wreathed into a circle, by holding his 
tail in his mouth.* By this they probably 
meant to lhadow out the rotundity of the 
world'} or, fince the ferpent, thus fculptured, 
was, among the Egyptians, the common em¬ 
blem of eternity, they might poflibly intend 
to intimate the old atheiftical do&rine of its 
eternal duration. 

It 


* Serpentem pingunt, fays Horapollo, qui fuam ipflus cau- 
dam rcdat; v?,riis jnteriUnftam fquamis. Per fquamas, quidem, 
Stellas, quibus cadum, feu mundus difllnflus cfi, obfcure in- 
dicantes.. Vide Hori-Apollonis Hieroglyphics, p. S, edit, du¬ 
odecimo, 1631. 
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It has already been obferved, in the Geogra-a 
phical Diflertation,* that Sir W. Jones is in¬ 
clined to derive the name of the river of 
Egypt from the Sanfcreet word Nila, or bhe\ 
and he cites Dionylius, who expreflly calls the 
Nile an azure Jlream , in corroboration of his 
opinion. Now it is exceedingly lingular, that 
the Indus, in the early part of its courfe, 
Ihould be called the Nilab, from the blue 
caft of its waters. Indeed one large branch 
of the Indus Hill bears that name: and, 
poflibly, it was the fimilitude of their names, 
which led Alexander into that enormous errori 
recorded in Arrian, of imagining, upon his 
arrival at the banks of the Indus, that he had 
difcovered the fources of the Nile. But let 
us proceed to ftate fome farther particulars, 
in which this fimilitude is Hill more direftly 
and diftinftly vifible. 

If Brahma, in the aft of creation, be 
painted in the pagodas floating over the furface 
of the vaft watery abyfs, while he reclines 
upon the expanded leaf of the lotos j exaftly 
in the fame attitude, and recumbent upon the 
fame facred plant, does the figure of Ofiris 
conftanfly occur on all the monuments of 
Egyptian 

* See the foregoing Difiertation in page 302, and Major Rcn- 
jiel’s remark upon the colour of the Nilab, there cited. 
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Egyptian antiquity. Inftances of the latter 
deity, thus defignated, may be feen by the 
inquifitive reader in Kircher, Kasmpfer, 
Mouptfaucon, and in the curious and elabo¬ 
rate work of M. D’Ancarville, who has at¬ 
tempted, from a feries of commemorative 
coins and medals, to give us a hiftory of 
the earlieft progrefs of the arts and the diffu- 
fion of fuperftitious rites throughout the 
ancient world. In the firft volume alfo of 
this hiftory, I ihall be happy, from my 
own rather extenfive collection made for 
*the elucidation of it, to prefent the reader 
with engravings of fome of the more re¬ 
markable reprefentations on ancient coins 
and fculpFures; particularly of Osiris upon 

THE LOTOS, THE SERPENT-WORSHIP, and 

the munpane egg; all of which notions 
were as familiar to the ancient Hindoo fages as 
ever they were to the Egyptian, Perlian, and 
Greek, philofophers; and, as appears to me, 
at a period far more remote than, from any 
remaining annals of thefe latter nations, it 
can be proved they flourifhed among them. 
Thefe plates, however expenfive they may be 
to the author, will prove of infinite ufe to¬ 
wards illuftrating the comparative defcription, 
which it is my intention to exhibit, of the 
Oriental 
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Oriental cofmogonies, and will, inf particular* 
throw great light on the ancient hiftory and 
mythology of Hindoftan. 

The Iaft of thofe celebrated antiquaries men¬ 
tioned above, M. D’Ancarville, decidedly cor¬ 
roborates what I have before remarked on the 
ancient worfliip of ftones, gradually improving 
in form and grace, from the rude block adored 
in Scythia, as the reprefentatien of Deity, to 
the polifhed and elegant ftatues of Greece j — 
Greece which, he obferves, added nothing but 
beauty to the idea of the Deity, entertained, 
by thofe who conceived his majefty and attri¬ 
butes to be moft properly reprefented by gi¬ 
gantic fculptures and mafly fyrnb^s. The 
commencing of his laborious inveftigations by 
medahi rather than by defigm, was a ftep 
equally novel and judicious, fince the engraved 
tablet of brafs and copper, as I have in my 
preface obferved, with refpect to thofe dug up 
in India, bids fair to remain, when the fculp- 
tured ftone (hall have crumbled into duft, and 
the tints of the moft glowing pifture fhall 
have been totally obliterated. Ancient coins, 
he fays, not only preferve imprefled the figures 
under which the gods were worlhipped, but 
in their very formation are emblematical of 
thofe figures. According to Plutarch, he re¬ 
marks, 
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marks, that the moft ancient Greek coins are 
of an obelifcal form, and intended to imitate 
the folar ray: they reprefent javelins, or, to 
ufe his own words, les belemnites, commonly 
called the tbunder-jione, of which javelins were 
anciently made. Of coins, bearing this obe¬ 
lifcal form, there is great variety exhibited in 
his firft volume: but it was not fo much my 
intention to mark this, though a circumftance 
extremely curious, as the fucceeding obferva- 
tion. M. d’Ancarville aflerts, that the belem - 
nite coins, which reprefent the thunder, that 
is, the power of the Almighty, and, confe- 
quently, the Deity by bis fymbol, are often 
found furrounded by the tamara - leaf, to 
fignify that thunder is engendered in the re¬ 
gion of clouds created by the water, near 
which the tamara conftantly grows. For the, 
proof of this afiertion, he refers us to the 
valuable collection of an ingenious gentleman 
of our own country ; fince, in the mufeum of 
Mr. Charles Townley, he obferves, that the 
sacred fire, on an ancient Candelabre of 
white marble, is reprefented as furrounded by 
a tamara-leaf.* Now the plant of the ta¬ 
mara is the fame with the nebumbo of Lin- 
Vol.II. B b nseus. 

* See M. D’Ancarville’s Recherches fur l’Origine et lesProgjres 
des Arts de la Grece, tom.i, p.6. edit, .j-to, a Londres, 1785. 
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rseus. It is an aquatic plant, of the 
of the nymphsea, and, if I may judge from a 
print of it in Kempfer,* not difiimtlarjfrom 
the lotos, on which Brahma'and 04ms jioat 
upon the chaos. The candelabre of Mr. 
Townley, therefore, appears at once to reiblve 
the whole myftery; for, fince wehave repeat¬ 
edly 'bferved, from Plutarch, that Oftris is the 
fun; and fince Sir William Jones informs us, 
that the names of Brahma, Veeftmu, and 
Seeva, coalefce, and form the nay&ical word 
OM; a word which in the ancient Sanfcreet 
chara&er is thus reprefented, P> and 
which character fignifies neither more nor 
lefs than the solar fire j the consequence is, 
that the ancient Egyptians and Indians adored 
the fame deity, under two different appella¬ 
tions ; that deity which I have proved was fo 
univerfally worfhipped in Perfia, and through¬ 
out Afia, the Sun. 

As Ofiris and Brahma thus nearly refemble- 
each other, at leaft in the paintings and fculp- 
tures of the Eaft, fo if we examine the cha¬ 
racter and attributes of Seeva, the deftroy- 
ing power of this country, his functions ex¬ 
hibit 

* See Kercpfer’s Hift. of Japan, vol.ii. and plate 37. The 
reader, who poiTelfa and will tarn to Kempfer’s curious book, will 
there fee the great god of Japan, with innumerable arms, all 
adorned with various fvmbcls, fcated upon the tamar.a, 
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hibit too clofe a parallel to thofe of the Ty« 
phon, or evil genius of Egypt, to permit us 
to hefitate one moment in pronouncing that 
they., originally fprang from one central and 
common fource. 

During the whole of our progrefiive fur- 
vey of the caverns of Upper Egypt, and the 
mythological fculptures illuftrative of the an¬ 
cient worlhip o£ that country, increafing evi¬ 
dence feems to have arifen, that they were ori¬ 
ginally invented by the fame ingenious race, 
and fabricated by the fame fkilful hands. Tra¬ 
vellers, who have vifited Egypt in periods far 
more recent than thofe in which the above- 
cited authors journeyed thither, confirm the 
truth of their relation, in regard both to the. 
number and extent of the excavations, the 
beauty of the fculptures, and their fimilitude 
to thofe carved in the caverns of India . The 
final refult, therefore, of this extended in- 
veftigation is, that, in the remoteft periods, 
there has exifted a moft intimate connexion, 
between the two nations, and that colonies, 
emigrating from Egypt to India, or from India 
to Egypt, tranfported their deities into the 
country in which they refpeftively took Up 
their abode. But, as the Brahmin, if he quit 
his native fliore, violates the precepts of his 
B b 2 religion. 
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CifsH, the pointed fimilitude in thefc and in¬ 
numerable other inftances, between them and 
the Egyptians, will appear by no means fur- 
prifing; but how far that opinion may be pro¬ 
bable is a fubjeft which in the enfuing hiftory 
will be confidered at fome extent. 

Other writers, indulging a ftill wider fcope 
of conjecture, have traced to Ethiopia, that 
country of eternal rock, the original fabri¬ 
cators of this kind of cavern-temple. Their 
opinion is founded upon the defcription which 
JLudOlphus* gives of the early and flourifhing 
ftate of architecture in that country, evident 
in the vaft ruins of the ancient capital of 
Axuma, -$nd of many magnificent temples 
cut oiit of the live rock. Indeed, in confir-. 
mation of the opinion, that religious ceremo¬ 
nies in Ethiopia, at no very remote period, 
were performed in caverns, I may obferve, 
that, in an edition of that author now lying 
before me, there is a very curious engraving 
on the lid of a coffin, “dug up, faysLudolph, 
in a Chriftian church-yard, near the high-way 
called Prifiillas" which reprefents the partici¬ 
pation of the holy communion, by fome early 
Chriftian converts, in the dark recefs of a 
B b 3 facred 


*■. Ludolphus’s Hill, Ethiop. p. 170. edit. 
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facred grotto. A remark of Mr. Hunter may 
alfo with more propriety be noted it 

could have been before j that marry etfCum- 
ftances would induce us to fuppcfl the Indian 
caverns to have been conftroSfed by a very 
different race of men from thofe'Who at this 
day inhabit the country. The reafonsj which 
that gentleman afligns for holding this o- 
pinion, are founded upon the natural indo¬ 
lence that diftinguiflies the prefent inhabitants, 
apparently incapacitating them for works 
of fuch enormous labour; and upon their 
general ignorance of that graceful elegance of 
form and proportion of feature which confti- 
tute the principal beauty of fculpture, and 
which, in fo remarkable a manner, diftinguifh 
the majority of the figures juft described. 
“ But, farther, it is natural to fuppofe that 
thofe artifts would take the model of their 
work from among themfelves; tbefe figures, 
however, are very far from refembling the 
prefent race of Indians. The general form of 
the body is more robuft and mufcular; but 
the moft remarkable difference lies in the 
countenance, which is broad and full ; the 
nofe ftat-, the lips, particularly the under-lip, 
remarkably thick ; and the whole combination 
of features of a drowfy appearance, very un¬ 
like 
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Ijke that acute and fprightly look which 
diftinguifhes the natives of Hirsdoftan.”* 

Since both the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
were the undoubted defendants of Ham, as 
poffibly might be the Hindoos} and, confe- 
quently, fince all mu ft be fuppofed to have 
been infected with the original idolatry of 
Chaldsea, that primeval country, where their 
anceftors fo long refided ; I fhall again prefent 
the reader with an extract from the fame pro¬ 
phet whom I cited in a former page*. in eluci¬ 
dation of the fuperftitious rites pra&ifed in 
the myftic cell of Egypt, and of the fculp- 
tures pourtrayed on the walls, both of thofe 
cells and the caves of India. Whoever atten¬ 
tively confiders what, from various authors, 
and ibme of fuch unimpeachable veracity as 
Niebuhr, Hunter, and Perron, has been be¬ 
fore related, concerning the fplendid regal 'or¬ 
naments that decorate the bead and neck ; the 
zones, jewelled or Serpentine, that gird round 
the waijl of the Indian ftatues; whoever, in 
India, has feen the profufion of vermilion or 
faffron, with which, according to his caft, the 
devout Hindoo, at the performance of his 
facred juggen, marks both his own forehead 
and that of the deity he adores, muft agree 
B b 4 with 

* Arcfcieologia, vol. '-'ii. 


p. 3 os. 
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with me, that no allulion to thofe ornaments 
can be apparently more dire&, and no def- 
cription of the images themfelves more?accu¬ 
rate, than the following in Ezekid. > 
the chara&er of Abolibah, an abandoned 
proftitute, does Jehovah thus parabolicaily 
ftigmatize the idolatrous devotion of the 
apoftate Judah.- —She doated upontfseAfjyriuns, 
her neighbours-, captains and rulers, chtkedtmf 
gorgeoufly. — And, when jhe Jaw menpourtrsyed 
upon the walls, the images of the Chaldeans pour- 
frayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon 
tbeir kins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
heads, all of them princes to look to, after the 
manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea^ the land 
of tbeir nativity; then, as foon as Jhe faw them 
with her eyes, jhe doated upon them, and Jent 
mejfengers unto them unto Chaldea. And, again, 
towards the clofe of the lame chapter, it is 
paid—- “ Moreover this they have done unto me: 
WHEN THEY HAD SLAIN THEIR CHILDREN TO 

their idols ; then they came, the fame day, 
unto my fanBuary to profane it, — And, further¬ 
more, ye have Jent for men to come from far , 
unto whom a mejfenger was Jent\ and, lo! they 
came, for whom thou didst wash thyself, 
(that is, perform ablutions,) paintedst 

THJNE EYES, AND DECKEDST THYSELF WITH 
ORNAMENTS, 
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ORNAMENTS. And fattejl upon a flately led, 
with a table (that is, an altar) prepared 

BEFORE IT, WHEREUPON THOU HAST SET 
MIN£ INCENSE AND MINE OIL. And a DOtCe of 
a multitude , being at eafe , was with her, and 
with the men of the common fort were brought 
Sabians* (that is, worfhippers of the planets) 
from the wildernefs, which put bracelets 

UPON THEIR HANDS, AND BEAUTIFUL CROWNS 
UPON THEIR HEADS.”-f* 

We have now travelled through the caverns 
of the Thebais, thofe mod ancient and fa- 
cred'retreats, fucceffively the manfions of the 
illuftrious living and the repofitories of the 
mighty dj^ad: we have explored their inmoft 
receffes, and examined their ornamental fculp- 
tures. We have, in the courfe of our pro- 
grefs, purpofeiy omitted to take any very 
particular notice of thofe numerous and fu- 
peib ftruftures in their neighbourhood, whofe 
height and majefty, even in ruins, awe the 
. aftor iftied fpe&ator, becaufe it is our intention 
to devote a future chapter of this work en¬ 
tirely o the confideration of that ftupendous 
fpecies 

* The tem Sabi an is derived from Saba, a hoft; that is, 

THE HOST CF HEAVEN. 


| Egckiel, hnp, xxiii, vcr. 14115. 
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fpecies of maily architefture and hieroglyphic 
decoration, which alike diftinguifh ancient 
Egypt and ancient India. The-Greeks*, who 
poffcfled no quarries in fuch abundance*, and 
had a more correct tafte, La this ^alk of 
fcicnce alone rejected the model of their 
mafters. 

This Purvey finifhed, the only remaining 
fubjeci: of invcftigation is, by what-channel 
the Greeks arrived at fo intimate & knowledge 
of the mythology of India, as their,paintings, 
their emblematical fculptures, and their facred 
fables, for the moff part borrowed from that 
country, prove them to have acquired? Was 
it by means of the commercial intercourfe 
which was opened with the latter-country by 
the conquefts of Alexander, and carried on 
under the government of the Ptolemies, 
his fucceffors, in Egypt? That period is 
Purely too late in the annals of time, .'ince 
the vaft and complicated fyftem of the 
Greek mythology was formed, and vigcroufly 
flourifhed, previoufly to the invafion of Alex¬ 
ander. We mu ft fearch for the o/igin of 
the connexion, as well as the fourc; of this 
analogy, in aeras far more remote,, even at 
that diftant period when the plilofophers 
and theologifts of Greece fucceffivdy reforted 
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to the colleges of Upper Egypt, and imbibed 
the principles of wifdom and fcience at its 
jmppofed fountain-head, amidft the gloom and 
folitude of thofe facred caverns which Pocock 
and Norden have fo accurately defcribed. 

That,.even at this diftant period, their ac¬ 
quaintance with the literature and mythology 
of the Higher Alia did by no means com¬ 
mence, though,the refult of their knowledge 
might be then firft formed into a regular 
fyftem, will hereafter be made clear to the 
reader in a future chapter upon the pure 
original theology of Afia, and the Oriental 
Triads of Deity; fince the Phoenician Taut 
and the JThracian Orpheus, whofe refpe&ive 
fyftems will be extenfively confidered, and 
both of whom flourifhed before the Trojan 
war, doubtlefs laid the foundation-ftone of 
the fabric of Grecian fcience and theology. 
Thales, however, being univerfally confidered 
as the father of the Grecian philofophy, it 
will be fufficient, in this place, to trace the 
veftigia of that venerable, fage in his expe-. 
dition to Egypt. Our hiftorical review of 
the doctrines and travels of Pythagoras and 
Plato, in which the preceding aflertions. will 
be more amply verified, muft be xeferved for 
a future portion of this work. 


This 
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This firft and wifeft of the itnowrsed 
r«<poi of Greece was born at Miletus, and 
flourifhed at the beginning of thefixth century 
before Chrift, and confequeritly near three 
hundred years previous to the irruption of 
the Macedonians into India. From.the cir- 
cumftance of his having invented the eon- 
fteliation of the Little Bear, fome ancient au¬ 
thors, and among them Hyginus and Saidas,® 
luppofed Thales to have been a Phoenician, 
but the fa£t itfelf of his having fit# formed 
into a conftellation the ftars of the Urfa, 
Minor is exceedingly doubtful, fince the 
Phoenician navigators, in theif daring expe- 
ditions to the moft diftant region of the 
globe, during ages far anterior *to that of 
Thales, could fcarcely have performed thofe 
remote voyages without the help of the gui¬ 
ding ray, fhed by the pole-ftar, from the very 
centre of the Arftic circle. ' fts name of 
Cynofura is undoubtedly Grecian, being com¬ 
pounded of Kuvog and vox, the tall of a dog : but 
its more ancient name was Phcemce, which 
immediately points to its inventors, the old 
Phoenicians. All that can be allowed is, that 
he brought this afterifm from Phoenicia, 
whither 

* Sec Suidas in voee Thales, and Byginus in AAronom. lib. ii, 

p. 
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whither it is acknowledged he travelled, into 
Greece. The expedition of Thales into 
Phoenicia, according to Laertius,* his geo¬ 
grapher, took -place at an early period of 
his life: it was in a more advanced feafon of 
it that he vifited the Pages of the great Diof- 
polis, or Thebes. At that period the three 
grand colleges of Egyptian learning, that of 
Heliopolis, that of Memphis, and that of 
Thebes, fiourifhed in the zenith of their 
glory under the patronage of Amafis, a prince 
renowned for equity and wifdom. As yet the 
frantic Cambyfes had not poured defolation 
over the fertile valley of Egypt, flaughtered 
her priefts, or burned her temples^ This 
calamitous event, fo fatal to the power and 
the fciences of Egypt, took place under the 
fucceeding reign of Pfammenitus, his fon 
and fuccefibr, who was himfelf the vidiim of 
the fury of that fanguinary conqueror. Thofe 
colleges Thales fucceffively vifited} as did 
Pythagoras afterwards, but under lefs aufpi- 
cious circumftances, the latter being taken 
prifoner by Cambyfes and fent captive to 
Babylon. It was happy for fcience, and ap¬ 
pears like the hand of that all-wife Providence 
which diredts, unfeen, the affairs of mortals, 
which 


Diogenes Laertius in Vita TJulis, j>. 58. 
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which exalts and puts down empires, arid 
permits the ray of fcience to beam alternately 
on every country of the earth, that tkefe 
wife and pious men fliould have gone;, to 
Egypt, in queft of knowledge, at thievery 
juncture when its divine light was about to 
be extinguiffied for ever in that devoted 
country, and ihould have fnatched a torch 
from the altars of the mufes, in Egypt* to 
kindle a brighter and purer Same on their 
rifmg altars in Greece. 

Thales was received into high favour and 
much admired by king Amafis. Having been 
initrufted by the priefts of Memphis in the 
principles of geometry, a fcience in which 
they excelled, he, at that prince’s defire, 
meafured the altitude of the pyramids by their 
fhadow.* When he returned to Greece he 
very much improved that fcience, inftru&ed 
Pythagoras in it, and is fuppofed to; have 
invented many of the propofitions in Euclid. 
Under the Heliopolitan priefts, who, as may 
he fuppofed of priefts officiating in the city 
of the fun, were more addifled to aftro- 
nomy, he perfected thofe aftronomical ftudies 
which he had commenced in Phoenicia, and 
afterwards taught that fcience to his country¬ 
men. 


Plutarch in Sympofiac.p.36. 
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men, as yet inexperienced in its wonderful 
arcana. Thales, if the accounts that have 
come down to us may be credited, which 
the learned Mr. Coftard is very much inclined 
to doubt,* not only find found out the true 
length of the folar year, but predicted an 
eclipfe of the fun, which precifely came to 
pafs at the time predicted, and put an end 
to the five years war carried on between the 
Lydians and Medes, who, thinking the gods 
difpleafed by the fudden turning of day into 
night, terminated their differences by a lift¬ 
ing peace.-j- The determination of the length 
of the year* and the prediction of this famous 
eclipfe, could not, however, have been effect¬ 
ed without a mathematical apparatus and 
aftronomical tables, which cannot be fup- 
pofed to have exifted, in Greece, in that in¬ 
fant ftage of the fcience. Thales, therefore, 
undoubtedly borrowed his information, in 
both thefe refpeCts, from the Egyptian priefts, 
who we know, from the mod authentic 
writers of antiquity, could calculate eclipfes, 
and who had long before engraved the num¬ 
ber of the days of the reformed year upon 
the great golden circle that adorned the tomb 

of 

* See his Letters cn the Rife of Aftror.oniy. p.a$. 

f Hercdcti, lib. i. p. 46. 
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of Ofymandes. But the fuperb fepukhre p£ 
Ofymandes was at Thebes, and, therefore, 
we mu ft now finally follow the fteps of our 
philofopher, during his anxious wanderings in 
queft of truth and fcience, to thofe caverns 
of the Upper Egypt which we have fo lately 
explored. 

Fhilofophers, it has been already ob&rved, 
ever loved the filence of groves and the foli- 
tude of caves. While Monarchy fwayed^the 
fceptre in Thebes, and Luxury indulged her 
bloated progeny in that celebrated metropolis 
with all the rarities of the Eaft, Science had 
taken up her abode in the rocky receffes ad¬ 
joining, and loots and water alone compofed 
the frugal banquet of the fages who tenanted 
the caverns that lined the borders of the Nile. 
Pythagoras himfelf on his return to Samos, 
after a refidence of two-and-twenty years in 
Egypt, though he ere&ed a fchool for the 
public ftudy of philofophy within the city, 
yet refided without the city in a cavern, where 
he delivered his more myftical and profound 
difcourfes } and in like manner the more deep 
and recondite feiences of Egypt were alone 
taught, by her fequeftered facerdotal tribe, in 
the gloomy adyta and fubterraneous grottoes 
of the Thebais. 

In 
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obtain this curious piece of mythology; for, 
Sefhanaga firft became the Egyptian Typhon, 
(a word derived from tuphon, deluge, like 
hydra from water,) that malignant Ty¬ 
phon, the Scorpion of their zodiac, whom. 
Horus, the fon of Ofiris, that is light, 
pierced through and through with innume¬ 
rable arrows. I fhall not, for the prefent; 
purfue thefe details of aftronomical mytho¬ 
logy, fince they will neceffarily occupy a large 
portion of the early pages of the intended 
hiftory j but haften to the conclufion of this 
prolonged chapter, by dating, as far as the 
glimmering light reflected from ancient Gre¬ 
cian records will permit, what other doctrines 
of a theological and philofophical kind pre¬ 
vailed in Egypt, and were thence imported 
into Greece during the reign of Amalis. 

Two very ftrong circumftances may be ad¬ 
duced in proof that the Egyptians, at the 
period of our philofopher’s vifit, although the 
fuperb temples of Luxore were already eredted, 
had not wholly relinquiftied their attach¬ 
ment to rock-built temples and cavern-devo¬ 
tion ; for, that monarch himfelf, according to 
Herodotus,* had caufed to be hewn put of 
the folid rock a vaft chapel, confiding of one 
C c 2 entire 

* Herodotus, lib.ij. p.178, edit. Steph. 
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Lfusepiot Aiyvwrlot* It was to revenge an affront 
offered by Amafis to Cambyfes, who had de¬ 
manded his daughter in marriage, but on 
whom the former had impofed the daughter 
of his predeceffor Apries for his own, that 
the Perfian monarch invaded Egypt, and, not- 
withftanding his temporary fubverlion both of 
its civil and religious government, evident 
teftjpiony has, in the preceding pages, been 
exhibited of the refumption of cavern-worfhip 
. after his departure, in the plate reprefenting a 
folar facrifice, fculptured on a rock in the 
Thebais, in which the fymbols of the Egyp¬ 
tian and Perfian devotion are vifibly blended. 

Whi^p Thales fojourned in the caverns of 
the Thebais, he probably learned from the 
Egyptian feers that diftinguilhing axiom of 
the Ionic philofophy, aquam ejje initium reruin , 

or, THAT WATER IS THE PRINCIPLE OF ALL 

things j-f- a doctrine fo remarkably confonant 
to the Mofaic and Brahmin philofophy, as 
well as to that obfervation of Homer, which 
he had probably borrowed from the Orphic 
fchool, Slxiuvs; on.rtp ytvB<rt$ ttccvtx; tztuxtxi, 
or, “ the Ocean is the great fource of the ge¬ 
neration of all things.’’ Hence flowed all the 
C c 3 rcfpcct, 

f Cicero dc Nat. lX-wvm, U!>. i. cap. to. 
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rcfpcct, and even veneration,, paid i& Eafterit 
dines to the lotos, or water-lily, a plant 
which continually keeps its expanded petals 
floating above the furface of the waters, to 
whatever height they rife j and hence thC fre¬ 
quent ufc of that allegorical fymbol [it the de¬ 
coration of the temples of Egypt and Greece. 
In thofe rocky retreats alfo, fo well calculated 
for profound meditation on the .nature and at¬ 
tributes of God, he learned that other fublime 
axiom aferibed to him by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus: for, this author dffirtns, that, **on its, 
being demanded of Thales, what God toes f he 
anfwered, that which has neither beginning nor 
end\'* doubtlefs alluding to that ffioft an¬ 
cient fymbol, the orb, or circte , by Which it 
will hereafter be more particularly proved the 
Egyptians defignated the Deity. Thus, affb, 
the Indians, in an ancient fhaftah, defining 
the Supreme Being, afierted, that ** God was 
like a perfect fphere, without beginning and 
without end.”-f* It fhould, however, be re¬ 
marked, in honour of Thales, that, when he 
afierted that water was the principle of all 
things, he meant a fubbrdinate and phyfical 
principle j for, according to Cicero, he added, 
Deum 

* Vide Stromata, p. 5. 

f Holwdl’s Interefting HiHoricaJ Events, pan ii. p. 3 r. 
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Onm tjfe earn menttm qua ex aqua cunfta Jin - 
geret', or that God was the demiurgic mind 
which formed all things out of water.* On 
another occafion he aflerted, that God was 
irpurZuTciTov jratfruv, the oldejl of all things ; and 
that the world was governed by the ftrong 
power of Neceffity, meaning no blind ne- 
ceffity, but the immutable decrees of his Pro¬ 
vidence.-f* 

Cicero, elfewhere, mentions Thales as the 
firft Grecian who made any inquiry into thefe 
abftrufe metaphyfical fubjedts, and, finally, 
Herodotus, who, by his own confeffion, had 
vifited the priefts of both Heliopolis and 
Thebes, appears to me to eftablifti the point of 
the Grecian theology having been brought out 
of Egypt, by declaring, that “ his nation ac¬ 
knowledged to have received the names of their 
gods from that country for, with thofe 
names they daubtlefs received their wonderful 
hiftory and myfterious rites ; the nefarious 
orgies of the phallica, celebrated at Athens, 
which are only a mutilated copy of the In¬ 
dian worfhip of the Jingam; and the facred 
pomp of their Ofiris and Ifis, revived in the 
C c 4 Eleufinian 

* De Nat. Deorum in Loco citato. 

+ See Diogenes Laertius in Vita Thalis, p, 21. 

X Herodot., lib.ii. p. 80, idem edit.. 
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Eleufmian myderies, vvhofe natlie and rites ? 
however, evince them to be no other than th# 
Efwara and Ifa, that is, the attive and paffiv^ 
principles in nature pcrlomfied, of the Brah ? 
min mythologies. 

That the immortality of the foul formed 4 
part of the creed of the Indians and Egyp¬ 
tians has been already proved j and Tlrales, 
having imbibed their fentiments on this Iliads 
carried this doctrine, probably before Phere- 
cydes, into the fchools of Greece. He was 
accuftomed to denominate the foul no|t only 
avTCf/avYircv, as having within itjelf the principle 
of motion, but alfo Ktv^riKov t as pojjejjing the far 
culty of giving motion to other objehls-, an$J Laer¬ 
tius informs us, he went fo far as to affert, 
that the loadftone was endowed with a foul, 
becaufe it poffefled the power of attract¬ 
ing iron.* In fa£t, the various viciflitudes 
which that foul endured during its terreftrial 
fojourning, the feveral ftages and degrees of 
forrow and fuffering through which it toiled 
in its afeent to the supreme good, together 
with certain phyfical phaenomeoa connected 
with the hiftory of the allegorical deities of 
India and Egypt, formed the bafis of all 
the myfteries of Africa and Alia. The ftu- 
pendous 

f Diogenes Laertius in Vita Thalis. 
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peaclous fcenJs which were t ran facing around, 
as well in the natural as the moral world, the 
exploring eye of philofophy contemplated with 
awe and wonder; and, to imprefs.them forci¬ 
bly on the minds of their pupils, the hoary 
fages of antiquity caufed to be afted over 
again, in vaft fubterraneous theatres, the 
mighty drama of life and of nature., A defire 
to qreprefent thefe with corredlnefs and energy 
was the occafion of giving their dark winding 
avenues to the holy cavern of Elephanta, and 
of fcooping out the deep receffes of the 
fubterraneous labyrinths of the. Thebais. The 
profound and myftic exhibitions to which 
Thales, and his pupil Pythagoras were wit, 
ndi'es in thofe rocky flirinesthe wonderful 
•fymbols which they there , beheld, exalted 
before the view of the initiated; and the 
hallowed fymphonies, unutterable by profane 
Jip?, which they there heard .recited; hacl 
penetrated their inmoft fouls with .awe. and 
. holy reverence: the remembrance of them was 
never to be obliterated from their hearts, 
and they, therefore, carried away and en¬ 
grafted the theological code and facred pomps 
of Egypt upon the infant religion and dawn¬ 
ing mythology of Greece. The feftival cere¬ 
monies and religious dogmas of the two 
nations 
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nations foon became infeparably, inextricably, 
blended j and the myfteries of Greece, though 
a country which had no caverns like thofp of 
India and Thebes, bore, in faeceedtog ag^s* 
ail the ftamp and diftinguithing features of the 
ancient cavern-worlhip of Afias the long pm-' 
ceflion of priefts, bearing facred fymbols, and 
of fear-ftruck candidates, conduced {taring 
the awful procels of initiation through 
dreary adyta and winding glooms $ the whole 
temple being* at one time* veiled in the 
deepeft midnight darknefs, and, at another, 
flaming with the brighteft fplendors of the 
noon-day fun; the ftiriek of anguiih and the 
ihoufc of tranfport alternately refounding as 
ftruggling virtue fuffered or was triumphant. 
Ifis, converted into Ceres, again heard her 
cymbals echo through the vault of Eleufis; 
while Seeva, indignant, faw the infignia and 
worfhip of the deity of Benares ufurped by the 
Athenian Bacchus. 


End oe Volume thb Second, 
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APPENDIX. 


H AVING had occafion to mention fo repeatedly 
the rites of Mithra, I truft the reader will 
excufe my adding, to this chapter of Diflertations, 
the following Ode to that fabulous deity |be, 
Perfians, which was printed in the body of « 
gedy, publilhed by me, two or three years j 

never intended for exhibition,) and entitled, Panthea^., 
or, Ths Captive Bride. Like all the other pro- 
dudtions of my unfortunate Mufe, Panthea has met 
with very indifferent treatment from the public, and 
/lumbers neglected in the warehoufe of Mr. Richard- 
fon. That her dumber may not be eternal, I thus 
take the liberty of re-introducing her to the public 
notice. The tragedy was written upon the Greek model-, 
but, from that circumftance not being ftated in the 
title-page, it was criticifed in all the Reviews accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the Englijh drama, and, confequent- 
ly, was doomed to oblivion, without ever being read. 

I indulge a hope, that the Ode, here inferted, and an 
impartial examination of the Tragedy itfelf, which 
was intended for the Study and not the Stage, will 
be the means of refcuing the injured fair from total 
negleft, and of vindicating my own charafter from 
the charge of having written fuch execrable poetry as 
ought to be ftrangled in the birth. 


ODE 
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ODET TO MITHRA. 

BY THE PERSIAN .ARMY AFTER ENGAGEMENT. 

• ' I* 

. Aren? of light, whofe burning eye 
d iurs on an hundred realms exhaufdefs day; 

' Whether beneath the polar fky 
They ftretch, where Tanais rolls his tardy ftream, 
Or glow beneath thy fervid tropic ray j 
Mithra, we hail thee our immortal fire ! ; 1 
And, as we gaze on thy diffufiye beam. 

Drink from thy fountain life, and catch rekindling fire! 
^well loud and deep the choral foiig. 

To Mithra’s praife the notes prolong, 

Ye facred guardians of th’ETERNAL flame. 

That, pure and bright, from Nature’s birth 
Through many a circling century hath glow’d. 

Ere firft, to warm the barren eaidi. 

His Ihining chariot clave th’astherial road : 

Aloft your golden cenfers raife. 

And, while a thoufand altars blaze. 

With fhouts the confcious deity proclaim! 

II. 

Impatient for the breaking dawn. 

Ere yet, emerging from the main. 

Thy glowing axle pour’d the morn. 

Our Persians, fpread through many a plain. 

With 
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With furious fhouts demand the war; 

Bright on yon mountain’s pine-clad height 
Beam’d the fair harbinger of day, 

And foon we mark’d thy radiant car. 

In glory burfting on the fight, 

Mount fwiftly Dp the fapphire way! 
fnftant a thoufand trumpet found, 

A thoufand chiefs in arms appear. 

And high their glitt’ring banners baar* 
The harnefs’d fteed refponfive neighs $ 
And, while ins footfteps fpum the grou&k 
His eye-balls bum, his noftrils blaze! 

III. 

What ftranger youths of noble mdn. 

Ye Persians, mingle with your valiant tra'.i. 

Of afpecl dauntlefs but ferene, 

Whofe glist’ring helms in air fublimely tovs^r 5 
And on their fullen brows, that breathe, difdain. 
Contempt of death and ftern defiance loVr! 

In their flufh’d cheeks die mantling biood. 

That bounds impatient through each throbbing vein. 
Mounts in, a richer fuller flood. 

Imprinting deep the wanior’s fcarlet -ftain! 

To virtue and to glory dear. 

From Susa’s proud imperial tow’rs they come. 
The chief to fall on an untimely bier, 

JHis comrades to return with laurels home! 

By thee led on to vidory. 

And glowing with thy own immortal flame. 

To arms with kindred rage they fly, 

And half the danger lhare, and half the feme. 

IV. 



